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Art.  I. — Speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart,  June  29/A,  1 846.* 

Of  all  the  ministerial  revolutions  that  ever  occurred  in  England, 
there  is  none  which,  considered  in  its  causes,  in  its  circumstances, 
and  in*  its  probable  consequences,  has  a  better  claim  on  tlie 
serious  attention  of  politicians  and  moralists  than  the  one  we 
have  recently  witnessed.  There  is  none  which  imparts  more  in¬ 
structive  or  more  important  lessons  to  statesmen,  to  parties  and 
their  leaders,  and  to  all  classes  of  the  people  :  there  is  none  which 
so  forcibly  illustrates  the  national  progress  in  the  science  of  social 
economy,  and  prognosticates,  with  more  certainty,  the  approach¬ 
ing  triumph  of  truth  over  falsehood,  of  right  over  might,  of 
national  interests  over  the  interests  of  castes  or  classes. 

A  retrospective  glance  at  a  few  of  the  ministerial  changes  of 
our  own  times  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  remarks  which 
we  intend  to  offer  on  the  downfall  of  the  late  administration,  and 
to  our  surmises  on  the  composition,  the  system,  and  the  prospects 
of  the  present  ministry. 

♦  This  article  was  written  in  August,  1846,  and  was  intended  for  our 
October  Number.  It  expressed  our  w’ell-considered  opinion  of  the  men 
who  had  just  then  been  called  to  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
anticipated  the  results  of  the  restoration  of  the  Whigs  to  power.  Yield¬ 
ing  to  the  fear  of  appearing  hasty  and  unjust,  w’e  kept  it  back,  tho  jgh  by 
no  means  shaken  in  our  views,  by  the  almost  universal  cry  of  **  Give  the 
Whigs  a  fair  trial,  and  all  will  be  right.”  Our  anticipations  have  been 
fully  realized.  We  now  give,  after  “  trial,”  the  article  as  it  was  written 
ten  months  ago.  A  rapid  review  of  the  principal  misdeeds  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  since  its  formation,  would  prove  that  we  were  not  unjust. 
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2  TIIK  LATE  AND  THE  PRESENT  ADMINISTRATION. 

Seventeen  years  aj:o,  towards  tlie  close  of  1830,  popular  indig¬ 
nation  overthrew  the  Wellington  and  Peel  cabinet.  Blind  to 
the  admonitory  spectacle  of  the  French  revolution  of  July,  and 
of  three  generations  of  a  doomed  dynasty  again  wandering  as 
exiles  on  the  British  soil,  these  statesmen  had  proclaimed  their 
determination  to  oppose  the  reforms  unanimously  called  for,  aud 
which  alone  could  prevent  the  outburst  of  a  revolution  in  Fhig- 
land.  The  result  is  well  known,  and  is,  happily,  matter  of  history. 
The  downfall  of  that  administration  was  not,  like  all  preceding 
changes,  in  compliance  with  the  rules  of  constitutional  practice; 
it  was  brought  about  by  the  irregular,  hut  just  and  unanimous, 
expression  of  popular  hatred  ;  it  w  jis,  in  itself,  a  sort  of  revolution 
to  which  nothing  was  wanting,  to  miike  it  a  national  convulsion, 
but  the  blind  obstinacy  of  Charles  x.  and  the  rashness  of  Polignac, 
instead  of  the  good  nature  of  William  iv.  and  the  prudent  forbear¬ 
ance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  scenes  of  that  epoch,  who  heard  the 
cries  of  universal  reprobation  at  the  sight  of  the  prineipal  Min¬ 
isters,  w  hen  leaving  the  houses  of  parliament — w  ho  saw’  stones 
cast  at  them — the  first  General  of  the  age  compelled  to  seek,  in 
the  Horse-guards,  a  refuge  against  the  attacks  of  an  infuriated 
multitude — and  the  king,  so  soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  obliged  to  forego  the  customary  festival  at  the  Guildhall, 
through  fear  that  royalty  should  suffer  from  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Ministers; — those,  we  say,  who  witnessed  such  scenes, 
could  not  help  admitting,  when  the  resignation  of  the  Ministers 
was  accepted,  that  the  old  constitution — king,  lords,  aud  com¬ 
mons — had  given  way  to  a  new  principle — the  omnipotence  of 
the  people. 

Minihterial  changes  resulting  from  parliamentarv^  warfare,  are 
generally  productive  of  no  other  result  than  the  substitution  of 
one  set  of  men  for  another  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  state.  A  party  temporarily  defeated  surrenders  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  power  to  the  rival  party,  aud  immediately  takes  a  position 
from  which  they  may  besiege  it,  and  render  its  possession  im¬ 
possible  to  the  new’  occupants.  Thus,  both  Whigs  and  Tories, 
ever  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  have  alternately  been  besiegers 
and  besieged  in  the  eouncil  i.hamber;  sometimes  getting  in  by 
managing  treacherous  intelligence  within  the  fortress,  or  by 
negociating  for,  and  agreeing  to,  a  joint  occupancy,  until  one 
found  an  opportunity  of  ejecting  the  others,  w  ho  then  recruited 
their  strength  and  re-organised  their  party  for  the  renewal  of 
the  contest. 

But  when  the  people,  tired  and  disgusted  with  this  factious 
warfare  and  ministerial  checkmating,  intervene  to  wrest  a  long- 
abused  power  from  the  hands  that  hold  it,  the  struggle  assumes 
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another  character.  They  do  not  merely  discard  a  few  men,  and 
disband  their  followers.  Tliey  tiicn  dismember — annihilate  a 
party,  and  render  its  rc-orp:anization  impossible ;  at  the  same 
time  that  they  prostrate  and  crush  the  leaders.  Thus,  in  1830, 
it  was  not  merely  the  Duke  of  AVelliugton  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  that  were  conquered  ;  it  was  the  party  of  which  they 
were,  not  the  leaders,  not  even  the  representatives,  but  only 
the  tools.  It  was  the  Tory  party  which  was  routed  and  for 
ever  disabled,  by  the  just  indignation  of  the  people.  For 
more  than  half  a  century,  that  party  had  been,  almost  with¬ 
out  interruption,  in  possession  of  power ;  and,  during  that 
long  period,  had  misled,  misruled,  and  maddened  the  country. 
In  their  unjustifiable  attempt  to  subject  a  distant  and  power¬ 
ful  colony  to  their  exactions,  under  pretence  of  maintain¬ 
ing  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  the  authority  of  the  mother 
country,  they  had  brought  on  the  crown  the  humiliation  of 
accepting  terras  from  republican  rebels ;  and  changed  into  a 
redoubtable  rival  state  the  North  American  provinces,  which, 
but  for  Tory  arrogance,  might  have  remained  in  brotherly  con¬ 
nexion  with  England.  They  were  equally  unprincipled  and 
unsuccessful  iu  tlieir  attempt  to  prevent  the  French  from  estab¬ 
lishing  a  form  of  government  wliich  they  thought  calculated  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  country.  The  war  begun  in  1793, 
and  which  lasted  till  July,  1815,  completely  annihilated,  all  over 
ICurope,  the  principles  of  divine  rights  of  kings,  of  aristocratic 
privileges,  and  of  sacerdotal  supremacy,  which  the  Tories  designed 
to  uphold.  Two  millions  of  men  butchered  in  a  thousand  fields 
of  battle  ;  two  thousand  millions  of  pounds  expended — a  part  on 
credit — leaving  the  country  saddled  with  a  debt  of  almost  one 
thousand  million  sterling  ;  the  individual  and  aggregate  rights  of 
British  subjects  invaded  ;  the  habeas  corpus  act  suspended  ;  the 
freedom  of  the  press  fettered : — such  were,  after  the  fall  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  the  only  remaining  trophies  of  the  long  administration  of 
the  Tories.  From  1815  to  1830,  the  party  contrived  to  increase, 
by  their  home  and  foreign  policy,  the  popular  hatred  so  richly 
deserved  by  their  pre\ious  misdeeds. 

It  was  at  the  shout  of  “  Freedom  and  national  independence,^' 
that  the  sovereigns  of  Europe '.raised  their  people,  and  led 
them  to  the  last  battles,  in  the  war  which  they  had  begun,  to 
re-establish  in  France  the  absolute  power  of  her  monarch.  Con¬ 
stitutional  and  representative  governments  were  the  promises 
held  out  to  European  populations,  by  their  absolute  rulers,  in 
order  to  stir  up  their  energies  against  the  despot  who  had  torn  in 
rags  the  red  cap  of  republican  France,  and  the  royal  and  imperial 
cloaks  of  the  mightiest  dynasties.  Wherever  England  had 
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prouiul  to  stand  and  upon,  as  in  Spain  and  Sicily,  her  Tory 
government  promoted  the  establishment  ot  constitutionsj  and 
guaranteed  their  maintcnanec.  l^ut  no  sooner  M  as  the  victory 
^011 — no  sooner  Mere  the  sovereigns  delivered  from  the  thral¬ 
dom  of  their  inveterate  foe,  and  thought  themselves  sate  on 
their  thrones,  than  they  violated  all  their  promises — forfeited 
all  their  pledges;  divided  among  themselves  the  populations 
to  Mhich  tl)ey  were  indebted  for  their  safety  as  so  many 
herds  of  eattfe;  subjected  them  to  the  most  stinging  despot¬ 
ism  ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  its  perpetuity,  formed  that  alli¬ 
ance  wliich,  in  their  profane  pride,  they  called  holy  ;  the 
object  of  which  was  to  watch  over  and  repress  by  military  force 
all  attempts  of  the  people  to  free  themselves — anywhere,  and  at 
any  time. 

All  this  was  done  with  the  consent — nay,  even  more,  with 
the  participation — of  the  Tory  government  of  England.  The 
British  people  were  indignant  at  these  tyraiuiicJil  trans¬ 
actions,  and,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  the  population 
met  to  protest  against  the  violation  of  engagements,  to  the 
support  of  which  the  honour  of  Great  Britain  was  pledged, 
and  to  eheck  the  arbitrary  tendencies  of  the  government,  by 
claiming  the  reforms  m  Inch  alone  could  secure  to  the  people  a 
legitimate  share  of  influence  in  the  management  of  their 
afl'airs.  The  "i'ery  ministry,  elated  by  their  previous  suc¬ 
cess,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  allies — the  continental 
despots—  and  supported  by  corrupt  majorities  in  parliament,  re¬ 
solved  to  silence  the  just  remonstrances  of  the  people,  and  to 
arrest  their  movements.  The  Six  Acts  m  ere  passed ;  and  the 
triumvirate  of  tlie  party — Castlereagh,  Sidmouth,  and  Pal¬ 
merston — began  to  dream,  for  Old  England,  the  torpid  quietude 
which  seemed  to  reign  all  over  the  European  continent. 

Their  dream  was  short.  They  Were  startled  from  it  by  the 
appalling  shout  of  exultation  which  burst  from  one  extremity  of 
the  laud  to  the  other  at  the  new  s  of  the  insurrection  of  Cadiz ; 
and  they  soon  afterwards  beheld  the  Spanish  constitution  of 
1812,  which  they  had  clung  to  iii  their  adversity,  and  betrayed 
in  their  prosperity,  rising  over  the  throne  of  Ferdinand — sub¬ 
duing  Portugal,  Piedmont,  Naples,  and  Sicily — invading  the 
rest  of  Italy,  and  threatening  the  tyrants  with  the  liberation  of 
France  and  Germany  from  the  yoke  of  the  unholy  alliance. 

The  autocrats  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  hastened  to  set 
their  armies  in  motion  against  the  rebellious  subjects  who  dared 
to  bind  their  sovereigns  to  constitutional  laws.  The  Tory  diplo¬ 
macy  was  no  less  eflicient  than  the  troops  of  Austria  in  restoring 
the  kings  of  Portugal,  of  Sardinia,  and  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to 
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their  absolute  autliority  ;  and  in  preparing  tlie  invasion  of  Spain, 
by  the  French,  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  the  constitutional 
system.  But  the  people  of  England,  indignant  at  the  shameful 
connivance  of  their  rulers  in  the  plans  of  continental  despots, 
expressed  their  execration  of  the  policy  which  made  their 
country  a  consenting  party  to  the  annihilation  of  freedom. 
Tile  press  was  eipially  unanimous  in  exposing  the  perfidy  and 
the  baseness  of  the  administration.  In  the  two  houses  of  par¬ 
liament,  eloquent  voices  pleaded  the  cause  of  enslaved  nations, 
deprecated  the  attack  meditated  against  the  Spaniards,  and 
hurled  patriotic  anathemas  at  the  accomplices  of  European  t}’- 
ranny.  All  wjis  in  viiiii.  The  Tory  administration  had  given 
their  assent  to  the.  projected  invasion;  they,  therefore,  could  not 
oppose  it  when,  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  the  inode  of  exe¬ 
cution  was  to  be  definitely  settled;  and  even  after  Castlercagh's 
suicide,  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  dastiyrd  and  treacherous 
policy,  Canning,  fettered  by  the  engagements  of  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  could  do  nothing  but  protest  against  the  decision  of  the 
Congress  and  the  march  of  the  French  army.  Constitutional 
freedom  was  destroyed  in  the  peninsula;  and,  a  few  years  after¬ 
wards,  Canning  himself  was  succumbing  under,  tlie  violence  of 
the  Tory  party,  in  his  efibrts  to  unfurl  the  flag  of  ‘  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  all  over  the  world.'  No  one  can  wonder  that, 
after  the  revolution  of  July,  18.‘K),  and  when  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  were  meditating  another  coalition  against  France,  the 
Fhiglish  people  should  seize  the  very  first  opportunity  for  rising, 
as  one  man,  against  a  party  whose  predilection  for  despotism, 
abroad  and  at  home,  had  been  so  long  and  so  successfully  dis- 
])laycd. 

The  advent  of  the  Whigs  to  power  was  then  hailed  with  an 
enthusiasm  equal  to  the  execration  lavished  on  their  prede¬ 
cessors.  During  half  a  century  of  almost  perpetual  exclu¬ 
sion  from  oilice,  the  corruption,  the  faults,  the  misdeeds  of  their 
party,  when  in  power,  had  been  forgotten,  and,  in  some  sort, 
obliterated  bv  the  misdeeds  of  their  successors.  FNcr  since  the 
beginning  of  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  freedom  everywhere — 
iudependeiice  of  nations ^  and  exteiisive  reforms  at  home,  had 
been  advocated  by  them,  as  the  principles  on  which  the 
government  of  the  country  ought  to  be  carried  on.  Those 
who  knew  anything  of  Whiggism  were  not  taken  in  by  these 
opposition  tactics ;  but  the  masses  of  the  people  are  too 
generally  prone  to  take  public  men  at  their  words.  They 
are  disinclined  to  doubt  their  sincerity  when,  year  after  year, 
in  parliament,  on  the  hustings,  at  public  meetings,  in  their 
books  and  their  pamphlets,  they  uniformly  proclaim  those  prin- 
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ciples ;  and  when,  at  their  political  festivals,  they  adopt  as  their 
first  toast  ‘  The  people,  the  only  legitimate  source  of  power.^ 
Thus,  the  formation  of  a  Whig  administration,  under  Lord 
Grey,  filled  every  one  with  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the 
speedy  triumph  of  freedom,  by  the  enactment  of  extensive  social 
and  governmental  reforms,  in  Great  Britain  and  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

Tliese  anticipations  w’ere  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  The 
foreign  policy  of  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  seemed  to  have 
no  other  object,  as  it  had  no  other  result,  than  to  thwart  every 
where  the  aspirations  and  movements  of  the  people  for  con¬ 
stitutional  liberty,  and  to  prop  up  the  absolute  power  of  conti¬ 
nental  despots.  As  to  his  domestic  policy,  its  primum  mobile 
was  the  preservation  of  the  paramount  influence  of  the  patiician 
oligarchy,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  proudest  members. 
The  Parliamentary^ Reform  Act  reduced  to  the  smallest  dimen¬ 
sions  compatible  with  his  retention  of  office,  the  just  claims  of 
the  nation  to  a  large  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  greater 
security  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  electoral  rights.  By  this 
act,  which  was  forced  upon  him.  Lord  Grey  entitled  himself  to 
the  gratitude,  not  so  much  of  the  people,  as  of  the  aristocracy; 
as,  by  giving  up  Poland  to  the  savage  Nicholas,  and  Italy  to 
the  idiotic  puppet  of  Mettcrnich,  he  has  deserved  the  best  thanks 
of  continental  tvrannv. 

Beyond  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Act,  Lord  Grey 
would  not  move  an  inch — even  when  the  operation  of  the 
act  was  found  detrimental  to  the  Whig  party,  as  much  as  id 
the  popular  cause.  Hence  an  opposition,  in  his  own  cabinet, 
on  the  |)art  of  some  members  of  it,  who,  for  ptarty  purposes, 
rather  than  for  national  interests,  were  disposed  to  yield  a 
little  more  to  the  popular  demand.  This  led  to  the  resign¬ 
ation  of  the  Whig  premier,  and  to  the  dissolution  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  nation  wanted  sometiiing  better  than  the  Whig  govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  disappointed  its  hopes.  Lord  Grey,  faithful 
to  the  worst  precedents  of  pretended  constitutional  doctrines, 
recommended  the  re-instalment  of  a  Tory  ministry,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was  an  insult  which  the  people 
ami  the  House  of  Commons  were  not  yet  prepared  to  bear.  The 
recollection  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  faction  instantly  awakened, 
at  the  announcement  of  the  |)roposed  change,  and  brought  forth 
such  a  universal  expression  of  discontent  and  alarm,  that,  in 
spite  of  the  court  intrigue  which  had  paved  the  way  for  his 
resumption  of  ottice.  Sir  Robert  Peel  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  resigning  the  task  he  had  too  readily  undertaken. 
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The  Whigs,  under  the  leader^hip  of  Lord  ^lelbourue,  resumed 
the  reins  of  government. 

Party  factions  arc  generally  selfish,  unintelligent,  and  con¬ 
ceited  ;  they  arc  more  particularly  so  when  prosperity  dawns 
upon  them ;  and,  if  there  were  still  any  doubt  that  those  vices 
pertain  to  the  Whigs,  the  acts  of  the  ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne 
must  have  convinced  every  one  that  such  is  the  fact.  In  the 
failure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  they  sa\v  nothing  but  the  continued 
unpopularity  of  their  rivals — the  determination  of  the  country 
never  again  to  submit  to  their  rule;  and  they  inferred  that  the 
nation  would  bear  with  anything,  provided  the  Tories  were  kept 
out ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  as  they 
liked.  All  their  former  promises  were  forgotten  or  denied  ;  all 
their  engagements  broken ;  all  the  demands  of  the  people  un¬ 
heeded  or  rejected ;  and,  year  after  year,  they  went  on  strug¬ 
gling  against  the  just  exigencies  of  public  opinion  ;  continuing 
the  Tory  system  in  their  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  in  spite  of 
the  warnings  of  their  friends  and  the  loud  complaints  of  the 
liberal  and  intelligent  part  of  the  population :  excusing  them¬ 
selves  with  the  former,  by  saying.  We  cannot  do  as  we  should 
wish — the  Tories  arc  too  strong;  and  frightening  the  latter,  as 
a  nurse  does  a  naughty  child,  by  threatening  to  let  in  the  Tories. 
This  game  could  not  last  for  ever.  Their  friends  gradually  de¬ 
serted  them;  the  people  would  no  longer  be  frightened,  (leneral 
disgust,  general  contempt,  were  excited  by  the  cowardice  and 
duplicity  of  the  ministers.  Every  one  said,  ‘The  Tories  cannot 
do  worse ;  let  them  come  in.^  Defeat  after  defeiit,  in  parlia¬ 
ment  and  in  electoral  contests,  at  last  made  them  aware  of  their 
approaching  downfall,  unless  some  great  measure  for  the  real 
benefit  of  the  country  was  immediately  resorted  to;  and  they 
bethought  themselves  of  alleviating  the  weight  of  the  corn-laws. 
Jlut  the  utmost  of  the  reductions  meditated  and  proposed  by 
their  aristocratic  blindness  and  landoci'atic  cupidity,  still  main¬ 
tained  a  tax  of  full  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  bread  of  the  people, 
as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question.  This  was  the  Whig  war- 
cry  in  the  electoral  struggle  of  1841  ;  and  they  fell  amidst  the 
universal  contempt  of  the  nation ;  leaving,  as  monuments  of 
their  skill  in  governmental  and  administrative  affairs,  the  dis¬ 
asters  of  India,  a  war  with  China,  a  long  unsettled  quarrel  with 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  imminent  rupture  with  France, 
an  empty  exchequer,  with  a  large  deficit,  general  distress,  and 
the  abominable  poor-laws. 

If  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  Whig  leaders  was  too  ob¬ 
tuse  to  seize  the  real  signification  of  the  ministerial  revolutions 
of  1830  and  1835,  and  to  draw  from  it  the  wholesome  corollaries 
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which  ought  to  have  ruled  their  official  career,  their  opponents, 
and  especially  Sir  Robert  Peel,  proved  themselves  to  be  possessed 
of  greater  perspicacity  and  sounder  judgment.  He  was  aware 
that  the  Tory  party  had  received  its  death-blow  ;  but  his  superior 
mind  immediately  diseerned  the  eause,  and  inferred  the  true 
consequences  of  this  great  fact.  He  did  not  attempt  to  revive 
the  political  corpse  that  laid  prostrate  under  popular  odium. 
On  the  contrary,  he  not  only  coincided  in  the  justice  of  the  fate  of 
the  obnoxious  party  of  which  he  had  long  been  the  instrument, 
but  did  his  best  to  extirpate  its  doctrines,  and  even  to  obli¬ 
terate  its  name.  He  orgardzed  the  Conservative  party  whieh 
soon  rallied  all  the  intelligent  supporters  of  defunct  Toryism ; 
and  it  was  as  Consen'aiives  that  they  fought  the  parliamentary 
and  electoral  battles  in  which,  at  last,  they  were  vietorious. 

Tlie  new  name  was  little  understood  by  the  people;  nay, 
it  was  generally  misunderstood ; —  many  supposing  its  real 
meaning  to  be  the  maintaining  of  all  things  in  their  present 
state,  without  change  or  alteration.  !Most  of  the  old  Tories 
had  taken  Conservatism  in  this  sense,  while  all  the  Whigs 
proclaimed  that  it  was  but  Toryism  under  a  new  denomination. 
This  opinion  was  so  generally  prevalent,  that,  had  not  the 
disgust  and  distrust  excited  by  the  Whig  treachery  and  inca¬ 
pacity  been  paramount  to  all  other  considerjitions,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  never  have  had  the  opportunity  of  undeceiving  the 
people,  and  of  elucidating  by  his  acts,  as  a  minister,  the  true 
signification  of  Conservatism,  and  the  real  object  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  of  which  he  is  the  founder.  We  admit,  and  we 
regret  that  the  right  honourable  baronet  has  too  tardily  and 
too  slowly  proceeded  in  his  practical  explanation,  and  that  his 
removal  from  office  has  left  it  incomplete;  yet  he  has  done 
enough  to  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  thing 
as  conceived  by  its  originator,  and  of  its  probable  operation 
under  his  continued  direction. 

It  is  now  evident  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Conservatism  is  the  keeping  in  a  proper  working  order  the 
machinery  of  the  stiite  fabric,  which,  like  all  fabrics,  must 
freipuntly,  from  wear  and  tear,  be  in  want  of  repairs:— the 
removal  of  all  the  worn  out  parts  of  the  machinery  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  new  ones,  either  of  the  same  material  or  of  some 
other  less  subject  to  deterioration — the  adoption  of  every  new’ 
process  discovered  by  science,  when  calculated  to  give  a 
more  powerful  action  and  to  increase  the  produce  at  less 
trouble  and  expense.  The  right  honourable  baronet  has 
learned  this  Conservatism,  not  at  school,  not  at  the  univer¬ 
sities,  but  in  the  paternal  house,  where  he  had  ever}’  oppor- 
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tnnitv  to  convince  himself  that  such  Conservatism  secures  sta- 
bility,  wealth,  and  prosperity ;  whilst  a  contrary  system  has 
brought  ruin  and  misery  on  its  partizans.  Cases  of  daily  occur¬ 
rence  may  have  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion.  Thus,  prudent 
house  owners,  intent  upon  the  conservation  of  their  dwellings, 
do  not  hesitate  to  suppress  an  upper  floor,  if  they  ])erceivc  that 
the  foundations  cannot  support  the  weight ;  or  to  suspend  the 
whole  building  in  the  air  whilst  they  prepare  for  it  more  solid 
foundations ;  besides  making  all  the  necessary  alterations  and 
improvements  for  their  own,  or  their  tenants’  security  and  com¬ 
fort.  This  is  real  conservatism,  such  as  sensible  men  conceive 
it.  No  doubt  there  is  a  conservatism  of  another  kind,  which 
consists  in  letting  the  fabric  alone.  A  splendid  specimen  of  its 
effects  mav  be  seen  at  the  Countess  of  Jersey’s  (Mastic  of  Uo- 
Chester  ;  and  houses  crumbling  dow  n,  at  the  dead  hour  of  mid¬ 
night,  and  crushing  their  slumbering  tenants,  arc  too  freipicnt 
illustrations  of  its  wisdom. 

No  one  better  than  Sir  Robert  Peel  coidd  be  aware  of  the 
repairs  sadly  needed  in  the  several  component  parts  of  our 
social  and  political  fabric  when,  in  1841,  he  was  called  upon  to 
undertake  the  government  of  the  nation.  Since  then  every 
day  of  his  oflieial  life  must  have  strengthened  his  conviction 
of  their  ncecssitv,  and  have  increased  his  desire  for  their 
gradual  execution,  as  the  only  preservative  against  the  inevita¬ 
ble  conseijucnces  of  long  neglected  dilapidation.  ’I'he  difficulty 
was  w  here  to  begin.  11c  put  his  hand  on  every  thing,  probed 
every  part,  and  every  jiart  w  as  found,  and  by  himself  declared, 
unsound  : — the  lords,  the  commons,  the  church,  the  law,  the 
courts  of  justice;  in  short  all  the  institutions  of  tlie  country, 
w  ith  only  one  exeejition — the  Queen. 

The  immensity  of  the  work,  its  difliculties,  its  dangers,  justified 
first  the  hesitation,  and  afterwards  the  reserve  of  8ir  Robert  Peel. 
At  last,  however,  nnder  the  pressure  of  an  impending  famine,  he 
fairly  st  t  to  work.  The  fountain  head  of  the  ])rineipal  evils, 
the  aristocratic  privilege  of  starving  the  people  by  the  monopoly 
of  food,  was,  alter  a  hard  parliamentary  struggle,  torn  off  from 
the  statute  book,  and  the  blessings  of  tbe  millions  j)oured  on 
the  high  Conservator.  Rut,  on  the  very  day  that,  in  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  aristocracy,  a  large  majority  was  completing  the 
victory  of  the  right  honourable  baronet,  a  disgraceful  coalition 
was  wresting  from  him,  in  the  Commons,  the  power  which  he 
liad  so  beuctieiallv  exercised. 

Tliree  mouths  before  we  foresaw  and  foretold  this  result  of 
the  premier’s  determination  to  carry  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
laws ;  when,  after  alluding  to  the  lamentable  end  of  Canning, 
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we  said,  '  Will  Sir  Robert  Peel  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  reta¬ 
liation  ?  This  would  not  save  him,  now,  from  the  distrust  and 
hatred  of  his  former  associates,  or  conciliate  his  old  opponents. 
His  best  chance  is  still  to  follow,  at  all  hazards,  the  example  of 
Canning  :  he  cannot,  indeed,  do  otherwise.  There  are  retribu¬ 
tions  which  cannot  be  averted.  Caesar  fell  at  the  foot  of  Pom- 
pey's  statue.** 

Never  was  a  fall  more  dignified  than  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
never  could  a  minister,  in  the  triumph  of  his  power,  assume  the 
attitude  and  the  language  which  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet 
did,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  announcing  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  in  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  J une  :  — 

‘I  wish  to  draw  no  invidious  contrasts:  1  wish  to  make  no  un¬ 
seemly  allusions  ;  but  I  cannot  surrender  power  without  making  at 
least  this  observation, —  that,  I  hope,  during  the  five  years  for  which 
power  has  been  committed  to  our  hands,  neither  the  interests  nor 
the  honour  of  this  country  have  been  compromised.  I  think  I  may 
say  with  truth  that,  during  that  period,  the  burden  of  taxation  has 
been  equalized,  and  the  pressure  which  was  unjust  and  severe  has 
been  removed  from  many  classes  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects — that 
many  restrictions  upon  commerce  injuriously  affecting  the  trade  of 
this  country  have  been  abrogated — that,  without  at  all  paralysing  or 
deranging  the  credit  of  the  country,  stability  has  been  given  to  the 
monetary  system  of  this  country.  I  trust  also  that  the  stability  of 
our  Indian  empire  has  not  been  weakened  by  the  policy  we  have 
pursued,  and  that  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  British  arms,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  in  every  part  of  the  world  have  been  maintained. 
Although  there  have  been  considerable  reductions,  great  reductions 
made  in  the  public  burdens,  yet  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  to 
the  House  that  the  national  defences  of  this  country  have  been  im¬ 
proved  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  that  the  army  and  navy  are  in  a 
most  efficient  state.  I  trust  I  may  also  congratulate  the  House,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  reductions  in  the  fiscal  burdens  of  the 
country,  our  finances  are  in  a  prosperous  and  buoyant  state — that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  of  taxation,  the  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  articles  of  customs  and  excise,  and  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  people,  have  supplied  the  void  which  might  otherwise  have 
taken  place.  Lastly,  I  think  I  may  say,  that,  without  any  harsh  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law,  without  any  curtailment  either  of  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  or  the  liberty  of  the  press,  there  has  been  as  much  of 
obedience  and  submission  to  the  law  as  there  ever  was  at  any  period 
of  our  history.  Nay,  I  will  say  more — in  consequence  of  the  greater 
command  of  the  necessaries  and  minor  luxuries  of  life,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  too,  of  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  there  has 

•  Eclectic  Review  for  March,  1846,  p.  ‘268  (M’Culloch  on  Taxation). 
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been  more  of  contentment,  less  of  seditious  crime,  less  necessity  for 
the  exercise  of  power  for  the  repression  of  political  outrage,  than  there 
ever  was  at  any  antecedent  period  in  this  country.  On  the  subject 
of  our  foreign  policy,  we  have  our  foreign  relations  in  a  satisfactory 
state  ;  our  policy  has  inspired  France  and  other  countries  with  a 
feeling  of  contidence,  and,  though  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  in¬ 
triguing  agents,  doubtless  jealous  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  their 
different  countries  have  sought  to  excite  causes  of  dispute  on  small 
matters,  I  believe  that  all  their  efforts  will  be  controlled  and  over¬ 
ruled  by  the  friends  of  peace.  And,  if  any  thing  can  be  more  grati¬ 
fying  than  another,  it  is  the  fact  that,  on  the  very  eve  of  leaving 
ofHce,  the  cheering  intelligence  has  arrived  that  the  last  effort  for 
peace  had  been  successful.  I  therefore  rejoice  that,  before  1  sur¬ 
render  power  I  have  the  satislaction  of  making  this  announcement. 

I  feel  that  I  have  how  executed  the  task  whicli  my  public  duty  im¬ 
posed  upon  me.  Within  a  iew  hours,  probably,  that  power,  which  I 
liave  ludd  for  a  period  of  five  years,  will  be  surrendered  into  the 
hands  of  another,  without  repining — I  can  say  without  complaint — 
with  a  more  lively  recollection  of  the  support  and  confidence  1  have 
received,  than  of  the  opposition  which,  during  a  recent  period,  I  met 
with.  1  shall  leave  office,  I  fear,  with  a  name  severely  censured  by 
many  hon.  gentlemen,  who,  on  public  principle,  deeply  regret  the 
severance  of  party  ties — who  deeply  regret  that  severance,  not  from 
any  interested  or  personal  motives,  but  because  they  believe  fidelity 
to  party  engagements — the  existence  and  maintenance  of  a  great 
party — to  constitute  a  powerful  instrument  of  government;  I  shall 
surrender  power  severely  censured,  I  fear  again,  by  many  hon.  gen¬ 
tlemen,  who,  from  no  interested  motive,  have  adhered  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  protection,  as  important  to  the  welfaie  and  interests  of  the 
country ;  I  shall  leave  a  name  execrated  by  every  monopolist,  who, 
from  less  honourable  motives,  maintains  protection  for  his  ovvn  indi¬ 
vidual  benefit;  but  it  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes 
remembered  with  expressions  of  good-will  in  those  places  which  are 
the  abode  of  men  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour,  and  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow — a  name  remembered  with  expres¬ 
sions  of  good-will,  when  they  shall  recreate  their  exhausted  strength 
with  abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no 
longer  leavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice.* 

The  loud  and  vociferous  clieering  which  liad  frequently  inter¬ 
rupted  this  farewell  speech  and  followed  its  conclusion,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  warmly  re-echoed  all  over  the  land, 
but  soon  gave  way  to  a  still  more  gratifying  tribute — an  almost 
unanimous  expression  of  regret,  at  the  resignation  of  the  very 
man  whom,  sixteen  years  before,  equally  unanimous  maledic¬ 
tions  had  hurled  down  from  his  official  elevation. 

.  In  the  extract  which  we  have  given  from  his  parting  speech. 
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the  right  honounible  baronet  disclaims  all  intention  of  ‘  drawing 
invidious  contrasts^  of  making  unseemly  allusions,*  and  we  are 
bound  to  believe  him  ;  yet  no  one,  on  reading  the  admirable 
retrospective  glance  on  his  administration,  and  on  the  condition 
in  wliich  he  left  the  affairs  of  the  country,  can  help  seeing  in 
it  the  most  complete  contrast  with  the  doings  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  predecessors  in  office,  and  with  the  probable  results 
of  the  policy  of  his  successors.  For  our  part  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  anticipate  nothing  else 
from  the  present  ministry  than  the  counterpart  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  sound  measures  which  have  marked  the  last  two  years 
of  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  a  more  disgrace¬ 
ful  retreat  from  office  than  even  their  preceding  shameful  sink¬ 
ing  down  under  the  weight  of  their  ow’ii  blunders  and  mis¬ 
deeds. 


By  its  own  composition,  the  ministry  of  Lord  J.  Russell 
is  incapacitated  for  anything  really  equitable,  liberal,  and 
patriotic.  It  comprises,  indeed,  some  men  whose  political  prin¬ 
ciples  and  conduct  entitle  them  to  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  people;  but  tliry  are  few,  and  are  outnumbered  by 
men  who  have  gained  lor  themselves  a  contrary  distinction. 
Lord  John  Russell  is  one  of  the  latter.  AVe  have  no  animosity, 
no  cause  of  personal  resentment  against  his  lordship ;  and 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty,  in  tlie  present  circumstances  of 
the  country,  could  induce  us  to  express,  as  we  shall  presently 
do,  our  opinion  of  the  new  Premier. 

Had  not  Lord  John  Russell  been  the  son  of  a  duke,  in  an 
aristocratic  country,  had  he  not  begun  his  political  life,  at  a 
time  of  considerable  excitement,  and  as  an  oppositionist;  he 
would  never  have  been  thought  or  spoken  of  as  a  statesman. 


an  orator,  a  debater,  or  even  as  a  writer.  Having  attentively 
observed  his  career,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  it  is 
evident  to  us  that  the  frame  of  his  mind  is  much  at  par  w  ith  that 
of  his  body.  He  has  read  but  little,  and  that  little  very  badly. 
His  party  and  family  prejudices  regulated  his  digest  of  his  read- 
ings,  ami  of  the  impressions  made  by  passing  events  upon  his 
very  slight  sensibility.  Mistaking  the  deferenee  to  rank,  which 
early  pushed  him  on  the  first  line  of  the  opposition  benches,  for 
an  acknow  ledgment  of  his  superiority,  and  tlie  attention  which 
the  son  of  a  duke  naturally  commanded,  when  speaking 
amongst  commoners,  for  admiration,  he  had  no  great  induce¬ 
ment  to  increase,  by  severe  studies,  his  scanty  store  of  acquired 
knowledge  or  experience,  so  as  to  outstep  the  boundaries 
of  party  |mlitics,  and  to  enter  the  vast  field  of  national  policy. 
Applauded  in  his  narrow  sphere,  he  acquired  a  self-confidence. 
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and  spoke  with  an  assurance  whicli  liimself  and,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  otiiers  mistook  for  conviction  and  authority.  The  only 
result  of  this  traininj;  ccuild  he  to  produce  a  narrow-^mindcd, 
conceited,  and  stubborn  politician,  without  skill,  without  views, 
and  without  any  of  the  iiij^her  qualifications  so  requisite  in  a 
prime  minister.  Such  is  Lord  John  Russell. 

llis  absolute  want  of  judj^ment  has  been  illustrated  in  the 
selection  of  the  heteroj^eneous  materials  with  which  he  formed 
his  cabinet.  To  entrust  the  management  of  our  Indian  empire 
to  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  after  the  innumerable  proofs  of 
utter  incapacity  afforded  by  the  right  honourable  baronet,  du¬ 
ring  his  former  tenure  of  the  same  office,  is  an  outrage  to  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  an  insult  to  public  opinion,  for  which  we  were 
not  prepared.  Lord  Palmcrston^s  return  to  the  Foreign  Office 
was,  in  our  opinion,  a  still  more  signal  instance  of  thought¬ 
lessness  and  indiscretion  ;  and  a  too  certain  indication  of  a 
return  to  that  blundering,  bullying,  and  recoiling  policy  which, 
in  ISIO,  had  nigh  inveigled  Great  Britain  in  an  Furopean 
and  American  war.  Whatever  the  f  riends  of  the  noble  viscount 
may  say,  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  screen  the  object  of  their 
adulation  from  the  disgraceful  results  of  his  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  our  foreiirn  affairs.  The  avowed  principle  and  basis 
of  our  foreign  policy,  as  settled  in  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
treaty,  was,  co-operjition  with  France,  even  by  force,  to 
maintain  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  change  in  the  order  of 
succession  to  the  crown,  and  constitutional  governments, 
in  opposition  to  the  views  and  interests  of  Russia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  Prussia.  In  1840,  the  policy  of  England  was  alli¬ 
ance  with  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  in  opposition  to  France, 
and  armed  interference,  for  the  pacification  of  Syria.*  The 
present  state  of  Syria  after  five  years  incessant  insurrections 
and  massacres,  sufficiently  proves  the  absurdity  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  1840;  while  the  condition  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
sinking,  from  revolution  to  revolution,  deeper  and  deeper  under 
the  absolute  rule  of  the  depraved  tools  of  the  French  king, 
who  sets  England  at  defiance,  exhibits  in  all  their  horror,  the 

•  Louis  Philippe  and  his  ministerial  agents  Soult,  Thiers,  and  Guizot, 
have  in  turn  ofhcially  proclaimed  to  the  world  that,  in  1839,  Lord  Palmers¬ 
ton  had  proposed  to  the  French  government  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  against  the  three  great  continental  powers,  and  the  immediate 
settlement  of  the  Eastern  question  in  favour  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  Until 
this  accusation  of  treachery  is  fully  answered,  and  the  fair  name  of  Eng¬ 
land  vindicated,  the  presence  of  Viscount  Palmerston  in  the  cabinet  is  a 
disgrace  to  it  and  to  the  country,  and  a  cause  of  distrust  to  Europe. 
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effects  of  the  diplomatic  skill  of  the  former  colleague  of  Castle- 
reagh  and  Sidmouth. 

The  introduction  of  Lord  Grey  into  the  same  cabinet  with 
Lord  Palmerston,  after  the  exhibition  of  their  mutual  antipathy, 
is  another  characteristic  of  the  noble  premier’s  want  of  perspi¬ 
cacity  and  caution.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  w’itb  Lari 
Grey,  is  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  ol  working  with  his 
lordship  on  any  one  point,  arising  from  an  irritability  of  temper 
which  soon  changes  a  disagreement  into  a  quarrel.  Like  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  noble  earl  is  greatly  indebted  to  his  birth  for 
his  reputation  as  an  orator  and  statesman;  and,  consequently, 
like  him,  will  stand  by  the  aristoeracy — which  makes  the  chance 
of  high  lineage  a  sufficient  qualification  for  the  highest  offices  in 
the  government — against  the  people,  who  require  another  and 
better  kind  of  superiority.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  in 
these  two  statesmen  which  will  not  allow  them  to  act  in  concert 
for  any  length  of  time.  Earl  Grey’s  mind  is  of  a  more  sensitive 
and  active  character ;  he  considers  himself  superior  to  the  pre¬ 
mier  and  to  all  his  colleagues  in  the  practical  know  ledge  of  the 
science  of  government ;  he  has,  indeed,  some  views,  which,  though 
ill  digested  and  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  his 
order,  he  is  bent  on  earryiug  out.  To  create  and  to  rule  with 
a  high  hand  is  the  natural  disposition  of  his  lordship.  Complete 
independence  in  his  own  department,  and  the  right  of  controlling 
the  others,  have  been  and  continue  to  be  his  pretensions ;  and 
they  must  be  gratified,  to  avoid  dissensions,  and  avert  the 
breaking  up  of  the  cabinet,  in  which  the  noble  earl  is  strong. 
In  the  administration  of  Lord  Melbourne,  it  was  easv  to  dispense 
with  his  lordship ;  he  was  alone ;  but  the  case  is  now’  c  .  The 

Home  Department  and  the  Exchequer  are  in  the  hands  of  his 
family ;  and  the  noble  earl  cannot  be  resisted  or  contradicted 
without  danger  to  the  ministry.  Lord  John  Russell  has  evinced 
a  singular  want  of  foresight  in  thus  strengthening  the  position  of 
Earl  Grey  wheu  he  formed  his  administration.  The  choice  of  Sir 
G.  Grey  for  the  Home  Department  may  be  just  *ed,or  at  the  least 
excused,  by  the  real  abilities  and  the  serv  ices  jf  the  right  hon¬ 
ourable  baronet ;  but  the  appointment  of  Mr.  C.  Wood  to  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  reveals  a  total  want  of  tact  and 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  premier.  There  are  few  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  who  are  not  better  qualified  for 
managing  the  finances  of  the  country ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  before  long,  the  country  will  dearly  pay  for  this  blundering 
concession  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Greys." 

Are  the  Marquis  of  Lausdown,  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde, 
the  Earls  of  Auckland  and  Minto,  men  of  such  abilities  and  in- 
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flucnce  as  to  give  to  the  new  administration  a  character  for  talent 
and  strength,  so  much  needed  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country?  The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  is  the  only  one  of  them 
who  has  any  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  We  give 
him  full  credit  for  liaving,  in  his  long  parliamentary  career,  con¬ 
sistently  advocated  liberal  and  even  popular  principles,  within  the 
limits  of  Whiggism ;  we  are  even  inclined  to  think  that  his 
lordship  has  been  disposed  to  go  much  beyond  those  limits, 
and  that  he  is  not  the  champion  of  finality;  but  he  is  now 
arrived  at  a  period  of  life  when  activity  of  mind  gradually  de¬ 
clines;  and  repose,  or,  at  the  least, slow,  imperceptible  movements, 
are  considered  as  the  only  safe  policy.  The  Marquis  of  Clanri- 
carde  and  the  Earl  of  Auckland  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  a 
political  character.  Both  belong  to  that  class  of  politicians  to 
whom  high  offices  are  given  for  their  own  advantage,  and  not 
for  that  of  the  public.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  that 
they  have  hitherto  done  nothing,  and  are  not  likely  to  do  more. 
The  Earl  of  Minto  has,  unfortunately  for  him,  done  something. 
As  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  Melbourne  administra¬ 
tion  he  has  exhibited  a  disgraceful  incapacity,  and  discontented 
the  navy  by  his  nepotism. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  is  the  only  peer  in  the  cabinet,  or 
rather  the  only  member  of  it,  whose  political  career  commands 
unqualified  approbation,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people.  His 
proper  station  would  be  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  where 
his  experience,  his  talents,  and  his  uprightness,  would  nobly 
uphold  the  interests  and  honour  of  Great  Britain,  by  rallying  all 
independent  nations  under  the  standard  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Tl^  prefereuee  given  to  Lord  Palmerston  for  this 
department  Sj’ov^^iord  John  Bussell  is,  in  our  opinion,  strong 
evidence  of  bis  lordship’s  want  of  those  qualities  which  his 
position  demands.  So  strong  is  our  conviction  on  this  point,  that 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  noble  earl  should  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  accept  office  under  the  present  premier,  as  much  as  we 
regretted  to  se.  jliim,  in  1840,  joining  the  Melbourne  cabinet. 
We  will  say  moiij.  The  character  of  tiie  noble  earl  is  damaged 
by  his  present,  as  it  was  by  his  former  connexion.  It  is  as  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  believe  that  he  can  approve  of  the  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  Whigs  during  their  former  tenure  of  office, 
as  to  imagine  that  the  Whigs  can  be  brought  to  adopt  the  sound 
and  liberal  principles  of  Lord  Clarendon ;  and,  therefore,  his 
lordship’s  acceptance  of  office  with  them  cannot  but  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  discreditable  biirgain. 

We  have  little  to  say  of  Lord  Morpeth.  Treading  in  the 
path  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  he  has  on  many  occasions  shown 
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himself  much  more  liberal  than  the  liigs,  and  we  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  him  so  readily  embark  in  their  rotten  boat.  Youn^ 
politicians  of  some  talent,  in  their  impatience  to  play  a  part 
on  the  political  staji^e,  frequently  rush  throuf^h  the  first  opening, 
without  considering  the  company  they  are  going  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with.  This  may  be  excusable  in  those  who  have  nothing 
or  but  little  to  lose  in  character,  or  who  are  urged  by  circum¬ 
stances  to  get,  any  how,  into  a  situation  ;  but  there  is  no  excuse 
for  Lord  Morpeth ;  and  we  greatly  fear  that  his  connexion  with 
the  present  administration  will  involve  him  in  the  ruin  of  a 
party,  which  nothing  can  save  from  its  own  blindness  and  dis¬ 
honesty. 

It  certainly  will  not  be  saved  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  who,  within 
himself,  and  without  being  aware  of  it,  embodies  all  the  worst 
characteristics  of  Whiggism.  Book-making  and  essay-writing 
are  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  qualifications  for  a  statesman ; 
even  wlien  the  books  and  the  essays  have  all  the  merit  which  can¬ 
not  be  ascribed  to  his.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  belongs 
to  that  literary  school,  or  rather  coterie,  which,  without  reading, 
without  study,  without  meditation — nay,  even  more,  with  the 
utmost  indifference  for  all  that  has  been  said  or  written  before, 
be  it  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong — pretend  to  know  everything, 
explain  everything,  decide  upon  everything,  according  to  rules 
and  authorities  of  their  own  making,  in  philology,  poetry,  his¬ 
tory,  philosojdiy,  political  economy,  and  even  religion.  Mr. 
Macaulay  is  the  corypheus  of  that  coterie,  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  superior  mobility  and  inconsistency  of  his  ideas,  and, 
perhaps,  a  greater  command  and  a  more  brilliant  combination 
of  words,  which  are  mistaken  for  fecundity  and  originality  of 
mind.  Sophistical,  and  paradoxical,  he  is  just  the  man  to 
startle,  perplex,  and  excite  admiration  in  an  academy  of  blue 
stockings  ;  but,  in  the  senate  and  in  the  cabinet,  w  e  want  other 
properties ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  vaunted  brilliancy 
and  eloquence  will  materially  assist  the  Whig  administration  in 
agai::  exhibiting  to  the  country  their  laxity  of  political  morality, 
their  solemn  and  verbose  incapacity,  and  their  wonderful 
ingenuity  in  the  perversion  of  principles  and  in  the  exhibition 
of  apostacy. 

^Ir.  Labouchere  deserves  a  better  lot  than  a  seat  in  a  Whig 
cabinet.  lie  is  a  well  informed,  and,  we  believe,  a  well 
meaning  man.  Two  or  three  subordinate  oflices  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  have  been  given  to  gentlemen  whose  public  cha¬ 
racter  stands  high,  and  who  might  do  good  if  thev  were  not 
out-numbered  by  the  needy  transfugitives  of  Radicalism, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  the  emoluments  and  the  other  advantages 
of  their  offices,  will  blindly  follow  their  leaders  wherever 
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they  choose  to  lead  them.  Thus,  Mr.  Gibson  is  neutralised  by 
Mr.  Hawes. 

The  enumeration  which  wc  liave  "ivcn  of  the  members  of  tlic 
cabinet,  shows  that  it  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  identical  with 
the  one  which,  in  1841,  fell  so  shamcfullv,  after  six  rears  of 
disgraceful  tergiversation  and  mismanagement.  The  substitu¬ 
tion  of  Lord  John  Uussell  for  Lord  Melbourne  as  the  head  of 
the  ministry,  far  from  being  advantageous,  is  a  retrograde  move¬ 
ment.  Lord  Melbourne,  however  objectionable  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  was  more  liberal  than  Lord  John  Uussell.  He  was 
much  less  of  a  AVhig,  much  less  of  an  oligarch ;  and  we  have 
some  reason  to  believe,  that  he,  as  well  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  has 
long  been  aware  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  longer  sub¬ 
jecting  the  country  to  the  will  and  rule  of  a  party  ;  and  that, 
like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  though  not  so  publicly  or  so  eloquently, 
he  abjured  his  past  errors ;  and,  on  resigning  office,  declared 
that  Whiggism  could  no  longer  exist. 

In  fact,  it  does  not  exist.  \Vc  have  AVhig  ministers,  but  they 
have  no  party;  there  is  no  Whig  party.  Tlicrc  is  not  even  a 
ministerial  party.  The  constitutional  elements  of  parties  are 
community  of  princii)lcs,  identity  of  interests,  sameness  of 
purpose,  or  the  commanding  superiority  of  some  individual 
w  hom  men  of  inferior  abilities  or  energy  readily  take  tor  their 
leader,  or  make  their  master.  There  is  not  such  a  man  aniong 
the  Whigs.  It  is  well  averred,  that  they  have  no  political,  no 
socijil  principles,  and  that  even  the. common  interests  which  so 
long  united  them,  and  made  them  a  party  during  Tory  omnipo¬ 
tence,  have  now  given  place  to  individual  pretensions,  affec¬ 
tions,  or  antipathies.  Divided  among  themselves,  they  have 
decomposed  the  grand  Wiiig  faction  into  three  or  four  Whig 
cliques,  which  their  vanity,  ambition,  and  cupidity  would  soon 
again  subdivide  into  smaller  coteries,  if  some  means  were  not 
found  to  conciliate  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  disarm  the 
hostility,  or  even  obtain  the  support,  of  their  adversaries. 

Without  principles,  or  wdth  aristocratic  and  anti- popular 
principles, — without  the  authority  of  uncontested  superiority  of 
rank,  of  wealth,  of  talents,  or  of  services, — and  without  even 
the  recommendation  of  being,  at  the  least,  men  of  calm  and 
sound  judgment,  and  of  business-like  habits;  nay,  even  more, 
with  the  reputation  of  never  having  been  in  office  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  involving  the  country  in  difficulties, 
both  political  and  financial ;  the  Whigs  have  no  other 
means  of  maintaining  themselves  in  power  than  corruption. 
No  doubt,  now-a-days,  they  cannot,  like  Walpole,  avow¬ 
edly  purchase  the  votes  of  their  opponents,  and  publicly 
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bonst  of  their  bargains.  This  was  in  the  infancy  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  corruption,  as,  in  the  infancy  of  electoral  corruption 
the  votes  of  the  electors  were  bought  at  so  much  per  head. 
The  thing  is  better  done  at  present.  The  example  of  France 
has  not  been  lost  upon  our  ^Vllig  rulers.  There,  sixty  years 
ago,  flourished  an  all-powerful  and  proud  aristocracy,  and  a 
state  church  not  inferior  to  our  own  in  wealth  and  influence. 
They  were  said,  as  our  aristocracy  and  our  church  are  now  said 
to  be,  the  supports  of  the  throne ;  though  they  not  unfrequently 
in  France,  as  they  have  done  here,  made  war  against  kings, 
held  them  prisoners,  and  chose  other  sovereigns.  Now,  the 
aristocracy  and  the  clergy  arc  nothing  in  France;  and  the 
supports  of  the  throne  arc — instead  of  some  ten  thousand  nobles 
and  their  families,  with  bishops,  abbots,  and  inferior  church 
dignitaries, — hundreds  of  thousands  of  officials,  who,  once  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  minister,  have  the  same  interest  with  him,  and 
assist  him  in  crushing  the  people,  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
clergy. 

It  seems  that,  from  1835  to  1841,  the  ^Vhigs  not  only  studied 
but  also  practised  the  lessons  given  to  them  by  the  French  minis¬ 
ters.  They  had  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  fault  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  aflairs  of  most  of  the  parishes  in  England,  which 
were  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy, 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  rector,  or  their  nominees.  It 
was  very  easy  also  to  substitute  something  better  than  the 
system  tliey  found  fault  with.  Every  one  was  convinced  that 
those  affairs  could  not  be  worse  managed  than  they  were,  and 
the  ministers  easily  obtained  from  an  unsuspecting  and  unintel¬ 
ligent  parliament,  the  substitution  of  a  ministerial  paid  nominee, 
for  the  nominees  of  the  aristocratic  and  clerical  authorities. 
The  people,  dissatisfied  with  the  first,  could  not  but  consider 
the  change  as  an  improvement ;  and  the  Whigs  saw  progress¬ 
ing,  paro  passu,  their  popularity  and  their  patronage.  Of  course, 
they  felt  encouraged  by  the  approbation  given  to  their  first 
measures,  and  so  steadily  pursued  their  career  of  improvements, 
that  the  number  of  officials  of  all  kinds  at  the  nomination  of 
the  ministers  or  their  dependents  was,  in  1841,  twelve  thousand 
more  than  in  1831. 

Tlie  Whigs  will  pursue  the  same  system,  the  only  one  which 
can  support  au  unpopular  administration.  They  will  do  so 
under  pretence  of  regulating  the  ditferent  branches  of  the 
government  and  of  the  administration.  This  pretence  will 

as  a  good  motive,  by  many  members  of 
parliament,  who  expect  to  gather  the  benefit  of  their  support, 
and  afterwards  extend  it  to  their  own  supporters,  at  the  cost  of 
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the  country.  Officials  in  esse  or  in  posse,  titular  or  expectant, 
will,  in  both  houses,  uniformly  uphold  ininistcriul  measures, 
while,  at  the  elections,  they  vote  for  ministerial  candidates,  who 
will  repay  their  suffrages  by  obtaining  a  creation  of  some  new 
office,  or  the  promotion  of  electors  already  employed.  Such 
is  the  system  successfully  adopted  iu  France,  since  1830.  The 
best  part  of  the  upper  and  the  middle  classes  arc  bound  to  the 
government  by  the  tenure  of  office;  and  ministerial  omnipo¬ 
tence  is  the  result  of  ministerial  patronage. 

The  House  of  Commons  no  longer  seems  to  be  accessible  to 
the  honourable  and  generous  feelings  which  frequently  burst 
forth,  in  former  times,  as  a  national  sentence  of  degradation,  on 
depraved  statesmen.  This  House  has  no  energy,  no  life ;  it  is 
doomed  to  desolation ;  and  it  is  not  without  intense  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  we  see,  in  command  of  the  decrepit  assembly,  the 
very  men  who  were  discarded  at  first,  as  unworthy  of  confidence. 
No  doubt  Whig  cousciences  may  be  disturbed  at  the  idea  of 
summoning  a  new  parliament  at  the  present  moment,  but 
Whig  obsequiousness  may  conciliate  old  adversaries,  and  bring 
about  a  coalition.  Here  is  the  danger  for  the  country;  for  the 
only  basis  of  such  coalition  is  administrative  centralisation,  the 
creation  of  innumerable  new  offices,  and  their  distribution,  not 
exclusively  to  Whigs,  but  to  all  who,  by  renouncing  their  former 
principles,  and  abandoning  their  party,  prove  themselves  worthy 
of  patronage.  Such  is  the  plan  of  the  new  cabinet ;  the  only 
question  is,  will  the  people  allow  them  to  carry  their  plan  into 
execution?  We  cjinnot  now  answer  the  question.  A  few 
months  will  enable  the  public  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  our 
predictions.  May  it  not  then  be  too  late  ! 
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Art.  II.— ^iV/ory  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  with  a  Preliminary  View  of 
the  Civilization  of  the  Incas.  By  William  H.  Prescott.  2  Vols. 
8vo.  London :  K.  Bentley. 

AIr.  Prescott  comes  before  us  with  an  established  reputation. 
His  previous  works  have  earned  him  an  honourable  name 
amongst  the  historical  writers  of  his  day,  and  entirely  supersede 
the  necessity  for  any  formal  introduction.  He  has  been  emi¬ 
nently  skilful  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects.  They  are  just 
such  as  afl’orded  ample  scope  for  liis  powers,  and  are  rich  in  the 
materials  of  universal  and  exiianstless  interest.  The  ‘  History 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'  deals  with  a  period  sufficiently  re¬ 
mote  to  afford  play  for  imagination,  yet  near  enough,  both  in 
time  and  locality,  to  be  identified  with  the  growth  of  European 
civilization,  and  to  enter  into  the  complex  questions  which  still 
pertain  to  the  policy  of  Europe.  The  epoch  lay  on  the  border 
line  between  the  middle  ages  and  our  times,  w  hen  institutions 
were  assuming  a  more  definite  form,  and  the  types  of  future 
good  and  evil  were  corning  forth  from  the  confusion  and  dark¬ 
ness  in  which  human  affairs  had  long  been  enwrapped.  Air. 
Prescott’s  success  was  universally  admitted.  He  wrote  in  a  free, 
unembarrassed  style,  with  a  complete  mastery  of  his  subject, 
and  a  generous  enthusiasm  which  gave  vivacity,  life,  and  power, 
to  his  pages.  The  ‘  Conquest  of  Mexico'  which  followed,  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  his  admirers,  and  greatly  widened  the 
circle  of  his  fame.  The  audjicity  of  the  Spanish  adventurers, 
their  chivalrous  bearing,  unparallelled  sufferings,  recklessness  of 
danger  and  final  triumph,  their  heroism  and  cupidity,  their  fana¬ 
ticism  and  cruelty,  mingled  strangely  with  the  fortunes  of  Alon- 
tezuma  and  the  subversion  of  the  Alexican  empire.  The  work 
had  all  the  interest  of  romance  with  the  truthfulness  of  history. 
It  pictured  scenes  which  fancy  could  not  exceed,  and  yet  spoke 
with  a  sobriety  which  precluded  hesitation  or  doubt.  From  a 
confused  and  scattered  mass,  it  called  forth  and  arranged  in 
order,  the  facts  which  constitute  the  true  materials  of  history. 

The  present  work  has  been  prepared  on  the  same  general 
plan.  The  institutions  of  the  Incas  are  pourtrayed  in  an  in¬ 
troductory’  book  in  order  that  the  reader  ‘  may  be  acquainted 
with  the  character  and  condition  of  that  extraordinarv  race, 
before  he  enters  on  the  story  of  their  subjugation.'  Those  who 
read  only  for  excitement  will  probably  deem  this  portion  of  our 
author  s  labours  uninteresting,  but  all  such  as  are  concerned  to 
understand  the  subsequent  history  will  thank  Mr.  Prescott  for 
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the  pains  he  lias  taken  to  exhibit  the  condition,  and  thus  ex¬ 
plain  the  secret  of  the  rapid  overthrow  of  the  Peruvian  em¬ 
pire.  Referring  to  our  own  historian,  Robertson,  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  generous  terms,  he  says,  '  It  has  been  my  object  to 
exhibit  this  same  story  in  all  its  romantic  details ;  not  merely 
to  pourtray  the  characteristic  features  of  the  conquest,  but  to 
fill  up  the  outline  with  the  colouring  of  life,  so  as  to  present  a 
minute  and  faithful  picture  of  the  times.’  Peru,  like  Mexico, 
was  consideralilv  advanced  in  civilization  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  expedition.  Its  population  was  great ;  its  towns  were 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  large;  its  army  was  well  equipped; 
its  monarch  was  warlike ;  and  vet  it  fell  before  a  mere  handful 
of  adventurers.  Rut  we  must  not  anticipate  Mr.  Prescott’s 
narrative. 

At  the  period  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  Peru  stretched  along 
the  Pacific  Ocean  from  about  the  second  degree  north  to  the 
thirty-seventh  degree  of  south  latitude.  Its  breadth  was  alto¬ 
gether  disproportioned  to  its  length,  and  the  physical  character¬ 
istics  of  the  country  appeared  to  be,  in  the  highest  decree,  un¬ 
favourable  to  its  cultivation.  The  sandy  strip  along  the  coast, 
where  rain  is  unknown,  was  moistened  only  by  a  few  scanty 
streams,  while  the  precipitous  steeps  of  the  vast  mountains 
which  constituted  its  eastern  boundary  were  still  less  a(la|)tcd  to 
reward  the  labour  of  the  husbandman.  The  industry  and  skill 
of  the  Peruvians  sufficed,  however,  to  master  these  difficulties, 
(’anals  and  subterraneous  aqueducts  were  constructed,  and  ter¬ 
races  were  raised  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  Ry  the  former, 
the  waste  places  of  the  coast  were  rendered  fertile ;  and  by  the 
latter,  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  various  latitudes  were  pro¬ 
duced.  ‘  An  industrious  population  settled  along  the  lofty  re¬ 
gions  of  the  plateaus,  and  towns  and  hamlets,  clustering  amidst 
orchards  and  wide-spreading  gardens,  seemed  suspended  in  the 
air  far  above  the  ordinary  elevation  of  the  clouds.’ 

The  origin  of  the  empire  is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscu¬ 
rity.  The  traditions  which  were  current  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  invasion  are  clearly  fabulous,  nor  is  it  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  duration  of  the  Incas  dvnastv.  No  account  assigns  to 
it  more  than  thirteen  princes  before  the  con(|uest,  from  which 
!Mr.  Prescott  computes  it  at  two  centuries  and  a  half, — ‘An 
anti(juity,’  he  observes,  '  not  inerediljle  in  itself,  and  which,  it 
may  be  remarked,  does  not  })rec\‘de  by  more  thi.n  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  the  alleged  foundation  of  the  capital  of  Mexico.’ 

The  supreme  authority  was  vested  in  the  Inca,  and  descended 
to  his  eldest  son,  by  the  Coya,  or  lawful  queen,  who  was  selected, 
at  least  in  later  reigns,  from  the  sisters  of  the  monarch.  The 
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government  was  a  mild  but  pure  despotism.  Even  the  proud¬ 
est  of  the  nobility  did  not  venture  into  the  presence  of  the 
Inca,  unless  barefooted,  and  with  a  light  burden  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  ‘  As  the  representative  of  the  sun,  he  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  priesthood,  and  presided  at  the  most  important  of  the 
religious  festivals.  He  raised  armies,  and  usually  commanded 
them  in  person.  lie  imposed  taxes,  made  laws,  and  provided 
for  their  execution  by  the  appointment  of  judges,  whom  he 
removed  at  pleasure.  He  was  the  source  from  which  every¬ 
thing  flowed— all  dignity,  all  power,  all  emolument.  He  was, 
in  short,  in  the  well-known  phrase  of  the  European  despot, 

*  himself  the  state.' 

'  We  shall  look  in  vain/  says  Mr.  Prescott,  *  in  the  history  of  the  East 
fora  parallel  to  the  absolute  control  exercised  by  the  Incas  over  their 
subjects.  In  the  East,  this  was  lounded  on  physical  power — on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  resouiccs  of  the  government.  The  authority  of  the  Inca  might 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  Pope  in  the  day  of  his  might,  when 
Christendom  trembled  at  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  St.  Peter  set  his  foot  on  the  necks  of  princes.  But  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  was  founded  on  opinion.  His  temporal 
power  was  nothing.  The  empire  of  the  Incas  rested  on  both.  It 
was  a  theocracy  more  potent  in  its  operations  than  that  of  the  Jews; 
for,  though  the  sanction  of  the  law  might  be  as  great  among  the 
latter,  the  law  was  expounded  by  a  human  lawgiver,  the  servant  and 
representative  of  Divinity.  But  the  Inca  was  both  the  lawgiver  and 
the  law.  He  was  not  merely  the  representative  of  Divinity,  or  like 
the  Pope,  its  vice-regent,  but  he  was  Divinity  itself.  The  violation  of 
his  ordinance  was  sacrilege.  Never  was  there  a  scheme  of  govern¬ 
ment  enforced  by  such  terrible  sanctions,  or  which  bore  so  expres¬ 
sively  on  the  subjects  of  it.  For  it  reached  not  only  to  the  visible 
acts,  but  to  the  private  conduct,  the  words,  the  very  thoughts,  of  its 
vassals.* — Vol.  i.  p,  151. 

The  Peruvian  nobility  consisted  of  two  orders,  the  first  and 
most  important,  was  that  of  the  Incas,  who  boasted  a  common 
descent  with  their  sovereign,  and  the  other  consisted  of  the 
Caracas,  or  cacciqucs  of  the  conquered  nations.  Mr.  Prescott 

savs : — 

• 

‘  It  was  the  Inca  nobility,  indeed,  who  constituted  the  real  strength 
of  the  Peruvian  monarchy.  Attached  to  their  prince  by  ties  of  con¬ 
sanguinity,  they  had  common  sympathies,  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  common  interests  with  him.  Distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
dress  and  insignia,  as  well  as  by  language  and  blood,  from  the  rest 
of  the  community,  they  were  never  confounded  with  the  other  tribes 
and  nations  who  were  incorporated  into  the  great  Peruvian  monarchy. 
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After  the  lapse  of  centuries,  they  still  retained  their  individuality  as 
a  peculiar  people.  They  were  to  the  conquered  races  of  the.  country 
wliat  the  Homans  were  to  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  empire,  or  the 
Normans  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.  Clustering 
around  the  throne,  they  formed  an  invincible  phalanx,  to  shield  it 
alike  from  secret  conspiracy  and  open  insurrection.  Though  living 
chiefly  in  the  capital,  they  were  also  distributed  throughout  the 
country  in  all  its  high  stations  and  strong  military  posts,  thus  estab* 
listiing  lines  of  communication  with  tl:e  court,  which  enabled  the 
sovereign  to  act  simultaneously  and  with  effect  on  the  most  distant 
quarters  of  his  empire.  They  possessed,  moreover,  an  intellectual 
pre-eminence,  which,  no  less  than  their  station,  gave  them  authority 
with  the  people.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  principal 
foundation  of  their  authority.  The  crania  of  the  Inca  race  show  a 
decided  superiority  over  the  other  races  of  the  land  in  intellectual 
power;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  w^asthe  fountain  of  that  pecu¬ 
liar  civilization  and  social  polity,  which  raised  the  Peruvian 
monarchy  above  every  other  state  in  South  America.  Whence  this 
remarkable  race  came,  and  what  was  its  early  history,  are  among 
those  mysteries  that  meet  us  so  frequently  in  the  annals  of  the  New 
Woild,  and  which  time  and  the  antiquary  have  as  yet  done  little  to 
explain.’ — Ib.  35. 


The  fiscal  regulations,  and  laws  respecting  property,  were 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  fcjitures  of  Peruvian  polity.  The 
territory  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one  for  their  deity,  the 
sun,  another  for  the  Inca,  and  a  third  for  the  people.  The 
proportion  differed  in  the  several  provinces,  and  that  which  fell 
to  the  people  was  divided  amongst  them,  per  capita,  in  equal 
shares,  which  was  renewed  every  year,  the  possession  of  each 
being  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the  numl)cr  of  his 
family.  The  people,  though  endowed  only  with  a  third  of  the 
land,  had  to  maintain  every  other  order  of  the  state.  ‘  The 
members  of  the  royal  house,  the  great  nobles,  even  the  public 
functionaries,  and  the  numerous  body  of  the  priesthood,  were 
all  exempt  from  taxation.’  All  the  expenses  of  government 
fell  upon  the  people,  while  they  were  refused  any  participation 
in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs.  Their  condition  was  conse¬ 
quently  stationary.  An  artificial  state  of  society  was  created, 
which,  though  it  excluded  some  evils  prevalent  in  Europe,  de¬ 
stroyed  all  the  more  masculine  and  noble  features  of  character, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  a  rapid  subversion  of  the  empire. 

*  Xo  man,’  says  Mr.  Prescott,  'could  be  rich,  no  man  could  be 
poor,  in  Peru ;  but  all  might  enjoy,  and  did  enjoy,  a  competence. 
Ambition,  avarice,  the  love  of  change,  the  morbid  spirit  of  discon¬ 
tent,  those  passions  which  most  agitate  the  minds  of  men,  found  no 
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plnce  in  the  bosom  of  the  Peruvian.  The  very  condition  of  his 
being  seemed  to  be  at  war  with  cliange.  He  moved  on  in  the  same 
unbroken  circle  in  which  his  fathers  had  moved  belore  him,  and  in 
which  his  children  were  to  follow.  It  was  the  object  of  the  Incas  to 
infuse  into  tlieir  subjects  a  spirit  ol  passive  obedience  and  tranquillity, 
— a  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  established  order  of  things.  In  this 
they  lully  succeeded.  The  Spaniards  who  first  visited  the  country  are 
emphatic  in  their  testimony,  that  no  government  could  have  been 
belter  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people  ;  and  no  people  could  have 
appeared  more  contented  with  their  lot,  or  more  devoted  to  their 
government.’ — Ib.  bl . 


The  limits  of  the  empire  had  been  steadily  enlarged  by  suc¬ 
cessive  monarchs,  who  all  acted  on  a  uniform  plan,  so  that  ‘  the 
state  seemed  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  single  liaiul,  and 
steadily  pursued,  as  if  through  one  long  reign,  its  great  career 
of  civilization  and  of  conquest.  Tranquillity  in  the  heart  of 
the  monarch V,  and  war  on  its  borders,  was  the  condition  of 
Peru.*  I'he  Peruvian  empire  claimed  a  Divine  origin,  and 
their  institutions  and  wars  were  alike  directed  to  preserve  and 
propagate  their  faith.  ‘  Religion  was  the  basis  of  their  polity, 
the  very  condition  of  their  social  existence.  The  government 
of  the  Incas,  in  its  essential  principles,  was  a  theocracy.*  The 
sun  was  the  special  oiiject  of  worship,  though  inferior  deities 
engaged  a  portion  of  reverence;  and  the  most  magnificent  of 
their  national  solemnities  was  the  feast  of  Ray  mi,  when  the 
population  of  the  empire  tloeked  to  the  capital,  and  the  monarch, 
his  nobles,  and  the  people,  emulated  each  otiier  in  the  honour 
done  to  their  chief  divinity.  The  ott'erings  presented  at  this 
festival  consisted  of  animals,  grain,  flowers,  and  sweet-scented 
gums,  and,  on  special  occasions,  ^a  child  or  beautiful  maiden* 
was  sacrificed  as  a  jiropitiation  or  thank-offering. 

The  law  of  marriage,  illustrative  bevond  most  other  things, 
of  the  civdization  and  social  condition  of  a  people,  W’as  at  once 
simple  yet  artificial.  It  was  a  matter  of  state-regulation,  and 
is  thus  delineated  bv  ^Ir.  Prescott. 


file  great  nobles  ol  Peru  were  allowed,  like  their  sovereigns,  a 
plur.dily  ol  wives.  1  he  people  generally,  whether  by  law,  or  by 
necessity  stronger  than  law,  weie  more  happily  limited  to  one. 
Marriage  was  conducted  in  a  manner  that  gave  it  quite  as  original  a 
character  as  beU)nged  to  the  other  inslilulioiis  of  the  country.  On 
an  appoiiiied  day  ol  the  year,  all  those  ol  a  marriageable  age- 
winch,  having  lefeience  to  their  ability  to  lake  charge  of  a  family, 
in  the  males  was  li.xed  at  not  less  than  twenty-lbur  years,  and  in  the 
women  at  eigdileen  or  twenty— were  called  together  in  the  great 
squares  of  their  respective  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  empire. 
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‘  The  Inca  presided  in  person  over  the  assembly  of  his  own  kin¬ 
dred,  and  taking  the  hands  of  the  different  couples  who  were  to  be 
united,  he  placed  them  within  each  other,  declaring  the  parties  man 
and  wife.  The  same  was  done  by  the  curacas  towards  all  persons  of 
their  own  or  infeiior  degree  in  their  several  districts.  This  was  the 
simple  form  of  marriage  in  Peru.  No  cne  was  allowed  to  select  a 
wife  beyond  the  community  to  which  he  belonged,  which  generally 
comprehended  all  his  own  kindred;  nor  was  any  but  the  sovereign 
authorized  to  dispense  with  the  law  of  nature — or,  at  least,  the  usual 
laws  of  nations — so  far  ns  to  marry  his  own  sister.  No  marriage  was 
esteemed  valid  without  the  consent  of  the  parents;  and  the  preference 
of  the  parties,  it  is  said,  was  also  to  be  consulted;  though,  considering 
the  ban  iers  imposed  by  the  prescribed  age  of  the  candidates,  this  must 
have  been  within  rather  narrow  and  whimsical  limits.  A  dwelling 
was  got  ready  for  the  new-married  pair  at  the  charge  of  the  district, 
and  ihe  prescribed  portion  of  land  assigned  for  their  maintenance. 
The  law  of  Peru  provided  for  the  future,  as  well  as  for  the  present. 
It  left  nothing  to  chance.  The  simple  ceremony  of  marriage  was  fol 
lowed  by  general  festivities  among  the  friends  of  the  parties,  which 
lasted  several  days;  and,  as  every  wedding  took  place  on  the  same 
day  and  as  there  were  few  families  who  had  not  some  one  of  their 
members  or  their  kindred  personally  interested,  there  was  one  uni- 
‘veisal  bridal  jubilee  througliout  the  empire.’  — /6.  pp.  104 — lOG. 

Such,  in  brief,  w  as  the  condition  of  an  empire  towards  which 
Francisco  Pizarro  led  his  adventurous  countrymen.  He  had 
been  preceded  by  Cortes,  whose  exploits  in  Mexico  had  stimu¬ 
lated  the  courage,  as  his  success  liad  fired  the  ambition  and 
cupidity,  of  his  less  scrupulous  and  equally  daring  contempo¬ 
rary.  Pizarro  was  born  at  Truxillo,  a  city  of  Estremadura,  in 
Spain,  about  1471.  He  was  an  illegitimate  child,  whose  early 
culture  had  been  neglected,  and  who  found  in  the  new'  world 
the  only  sphere  in  which  he  could  hope  to  earn  a  name  or  to 
advance  his  fortunes.  He  embodied  in  liimself  most  of  the 
qualities  which  distinguished  his  countrymen  at  that  period. 
His  chivalrous  courage  and  reckless  cruelty,  his  insatiable 
avarice  and  heroic  endurance  of  siitlVrings,  his  intense  perfidy, 
his  restless  ambition,  his  fierce  fanaticism,  arc  all  characteristic 
of  his  age  and  class.  He  belonged  to  a  race  w  hich  has  passed 
away,  and  which  constituted,  during  a  memorable  period  of 
human  liistorv,  a  more  terrible  scourge  to  the  nations  they 
visited,  than  the  fiercest  of  those  northern  hordes  which  preci¬ 
pitated  the  downfall  of  Rome.  We  must  understand  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Spanish  adventurer ;  half  brigand,  and  half 
soldier ;  reckless  of  slaughter,  yet  a  son  of  the  church  ;  carrying 
with  him  both  the  cross  and  the  sword,  holding  up  the  one. 
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and  slaying  with  the  other;  proclaiming  the  mission  of  mercy 
while  he  wrought  the  deeds  ot  Satan ;  a  Christian  in  profession, 
but  worse  than  a  Moslem  in  the  fierceness  of  his  ianaticism ; 
before  we  can  comprehend  his  history,  or  appreciate  his  triumphs. 
The  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  mar¬ 
vellous  era.  The  genius  ot  Columbus  had  opened  a  new 
world  to  European  enterprise,  while  the  still  higher  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Luther  had  sounded  the  very  depths  of  human  passion, 
and  aroused  both  the  manhood  and  tlie  virtues  ot  our  race. 
Each  was  omnipotent  in  its  own  direction.  The  one  precipi¬ 
tated  on  the  American  continent,  the  most  daring  and  reckless 
portion  of  a  haughty  and  sanguine  people ;  while  the  other 
broke  up  the  monotony  of  Europe,  and  dissolved  the  spell  by 
which  its  intellect  had  been  bound.  We  have  to  do  at  present 
with  the  former,  and  it  is  difficult  to  realize  its  influence. 
Many  of  the  principal  cities  ot  Spain  were  almost  depopulated 
by  tlie  immense  number  of  emigrants  who  hastened  to  join  the 
standards  of  the  various  adventurers  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent.  ‘  It  was  the  reality  of  romance.  The  life  of  the  Spanish 
adventurer  was  one  chapter  more,  and  not  the  least  remarkable 
in  the  chronicles  of  knight-errantry.'  The  character  of  the  men 
who  engaged  in  these  enterprises  is  thus  sketched  by  our 
author ; — 

'  The  character  of  the  warrior  took  somewhat  of  the  exaggerated 
colouring  shed  over  his  exploits.  Proud  and  vainglorious,  swelled 
w’ilh  lolly  anticipations  of  his  destiny,  and  an  invincible  confidence 
in  his  own  resources,  no  danger  could  appal  and  no  toil  could  tire 
him.  The  greater  the  danger,  indeed,  the  higher  the  charm  ;  for  his 
soul  revelled  in  excitement,  and  the  enterprise  without  peril  wanted 
that  spur  of  romance  which  was  necessaiy  to  rouse  his  energies  into 
action.  Vet  in  the  motives  of  action  meaner  iiiHuences  were 
strangely  mingled  with  the  loltier,  the  temporal  with  the  spiritual. 
Gold  was  the  incentive  and  the  recompense,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  it 
his  indexible  nature  rarely  hesitated  as  to  the  means,  llis  courage 
was  sullied  with  cruelty,  the  cruelty  that  flowed  equally — strange  as 
it  may  seem — from  his  avarice  and  his  leligion  ;  religion  as  it  was 
understood  in  that  age, — the  religion  of  the  Crusader.  It  was  the 
convenient  cloak  lor  a  multitude  of  sms,  which  covered  them  even 
Irom  himself.  1  lie  Castilian,  too  proud  for  hypocrisy,  committed 
more  cruelties  in  the  name  of  leligion  than  were  ever  practised  by 
the  pagan  idolater  or  the  lanatical  Moslem.  "1  he  burning  of  the  in¬ 
fidel  was  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  Heaven,  and  the  conversion  of 
those  who  survived  amply  atoned  for  the  foulest  offences.  It  is  a 
melancholy  and  mortifying  consideration,  that  the  most  uncompro¬ 
mising  spirit  of  intolerance — the  spirit  of  the  Inquisitor  at  home,  and 
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of  the  Crusader  abroad — should  have  emanated  from  a  religion  which 
preached  peace  upon  earth  and  good-will  towards  man  !’ — lb,  17G. 

Floating  rumours  of  countries  in  the  west  teeming  witli  gold 
and  silver,  had,  from  time  to  time,  reached  several  of  the  Spanish 
settlements ;  but  the  first  distinct  notice  of  Peru  was  received 
about  1511,  from  a  young  barbarian  chief,  who  perceiving  the 
avidity  with  which  the  white  man  weighed  the  gold  that  had  been 
collected,  exclaimed,  in  pure  astonishment,  ‘  If  this  is  what  you 
prize  so  much,  that  you  are  willing  to  leave  your  distant  homes 
and  risk  even  life  itself  for  it,  I  can  tell  you  of  a  land  where 
they  eat  and  drink  out  of  golden  vessels,  and  gold  is  as  cheap 
as  iron  is  with  you.’  Yasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  to  whom  this 
language  was  addressed,  soon  afterwards  scaled  tlie  mighty  ram¬ 
part  of  the  isthmus  which  divides  the  Southern  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  received  more  explicit  tidings  of  the  civilisation 
and  wealth  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  The  jealousy  of  his  su¬ 
periors  prevented  his  availing  himself  of  the  magnificent  pros¬ 
pect  w  hich  was  thus  opened  to  his  ambition.  The  information, 
however,  w  hich  he  obtained,  survived  his  power,  and  being  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  reports  of  Andagoya  in  1522,  Pizarro  united  w  ith 
Diego  de  Ahnagro,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  Hernando  de 
Lucpie,  an  ecclesiastic,  to  seek  on  this  new  theatre,  wealth 
and  renown.  Pizarro  and  Almagro  were  to  contribute  their 
slender  stock  towards  the  expenses  of  the  armament,  Luque, 
as  the  agent  of  a  party,  not  formally  named,  was  to  commaiui 
the  expedition ;  and  the  consent  of  the  governor  of  Panama 
having  been  obtained,  two  small  vessels  were  purchased,  in  one 
of  which,  with  about  a  hundred  men,  Pizarro  took  his  de¬ 
parture  in  November  1524.  Almagro  was  to  follow'  in  the 
other  and  smaller  vessel,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  fitted  out. 
Nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more  disproportioned  than  tlie 
means  at  his  command,  and  the  enterprise  he  was  attempting, 
llis  know  ledge  of  the  region  he  sought  was  most  imperfect,  the 
men  under  his  command  were  amongst  the  most  abandoned 
and  reckless  inhabitants  of  the  colony  he  was  leaving;  his 
vessel  was  small  and  crazy ;  the  seas  through  w  Inch  he  sailed 
were  unknown,  and  the  coast  most  uninviting  and  formidable. 
Ascending  the  river  Bird,  he  disembarked  his  soldiers,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  explore  the  country,  but  the  land  was  one  vast 
swamp,  and  the  underwood  of  the  forest  rendered  his  advance 
impossible.  The  heat  was  unbearable,  and  a  scanty  supply  of 
food  aggravated  the  misery  of  his  troops.  Such  was  the  ominous 
commencement  of  the  Peruvian  tragedy.  Pizarro  did  his 
utmost  to  sustain  the  fainting  spirits  of  his  men,  but  despairing 
of  effecting  any  thing  by  remaining  longer  in  such  a  region. 
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he  reimbarked,  and  proceeded  along  the  coast.  A  succession 
of  heavy  gales  drove  him  out  to  sea,  where  ‘  for  ten  days  the  un¬ 
fortunate  voyagers  w’ere  tossed  about  by  the  pitiless  elements, 
and  it  was  only  bv  incessant  exertions — the  exertions  of  de¬ 
spair — that  they  preserved  the  ship  from  foundering.’  Glad  to 
escape  from  immediate  danger,  the  Spaniards  again  sought  land, 
but  it  was  only  to  change  their  miseries,  not  to  escape  them. 
They  loudly  complained  of  their  lot,  charged  Pizarro  with  having 
deceived  them,  and  demanded  to  be  taken  back  to  Panamd. 
Nothing,  however,  was  further  from  the  thoughts  of  their  com- 
mander.  ‘  The  present  was  his  only  chance.  To  return  would 
be  ruin.  He  used  every  argument,  therefore,  that  mortified 
pride  or  avarice  could  suggest,  to  turn  his  followers  from  their 
purpose,’  and  having  secured  their  acquiescence,  sent  back  the 
vessel  for  provisions.  In  the  meanwhile,  Pizarro  was  not  idle, 
as  the  following  passage  shows : — 

‘  On  the  departure  of  his  vessel,  the  Spanish  commander  made  an 
attempt  to  explore  the  country,  and  see  if  some  Indian  settlement 
might  not  be  found,  where  he  could  procure  refreshments  for  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  But  his  efforts  were  vain,  and  no  trace  was  visible  of  a 
liuinun  dwelling :  though,  in  the  dense  and  impenetrable  foliage  of 
the  equatorial  regions,  the  distance  of  a  few  rods  might  suffice  to 
screen  a  city  from  observution.  The  only  means  of  nourishment  left 
to  the  unfortunate  adventurers  were  such  shell  fish  as  they  occa¬ 
sionally  picked  up  on  the  shore,  or  the  bitter  buds  of  the  palm-tree, 
and  such  berries  and  unsavoury  herbs  as  grew  wild  in  the  woods. 
Some  of  these  were  so  poisonous,  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  ate 
them  swelled  up  and  were  tormented  with  racking  pains.  Olliers, 
preferrinjj  (amine  to  this  miserable  diet,  pined  away  from  weakness 
and  actually  died  of  starvation.  Yet  tlieir  resolute  leader  strove  to 
maintain  his  own  cheerfulness  and  to  keep  up  the  drooping  spirits  of 
his  men.  He  freely  shared  with  them  his  scanty  stock  of  provisions, 
was  unwearied  in  his  endeavours  to  procure  them  sustenance,  tended 
the  sick,  and  ordered  barracks  to  be  constructed  for  their  accom¬ 
modation,  which  might,  at  least,  shelter  them  from  the  drenching 
storms  ot  the  season.  By  this  leady  sympathy  with  his  followers  in 
their  sufferings,  he  obtained  an  ascendancy  over  their  lOugh  natures, 
which  the  as>eilion  ot  authority,  at  least  in  the  present  extremity, 
could  never  have  secured  to  him.’— i6.  lUS. 


eek  after  week  passed,  and  no  relief  was  obtained.  From 
the  highest  points  of  the  eoast  their  eyes  were  daily  east  over 
^  ^  ateTs,  in  the  hope  of  witnessing  the  approach  of 
some  friendly  sail.  But  their  hopes  were  vain.  Not  a  speck 
could  be  discerned  ;  and  the  bravest  amongst  them  began  to 
lose  heart.  *  Those  who  had  borne  up  bravely  at  first,  even 
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gave  way  to  despondency,  as  they  felt  themselves  abandoned  by 
their  countrymen  on  this  desolate  shore.  They  pined  under 
that  sad  feeling  which  ‘  makcth  the  heart  sick.’  More  than 
twenty  of  the  little  band  had  already  died,  and  the  survivors 
seemed  to  be  rapidly  following.’  In  this  extremity  an  Indian 
village  was  discovered,  whose  timid  inhabitants  at  first  fled  from 
the  Spaniards,  but  afterwards  treated  them  with  much  kindness. 
At  length  the  vessel  which  had  been  dispatched,  under  the 
command  of  Montenegro,  returned,  bringing  provisions  for  his 
famishing  countrymen.  'Great  was  his  horror  at  the  aspect 
presented  by  the  latter,  their  wild  and  haggard  countenances, 
and  wasted  frames — so  wasted  by  hunger  and  disease,  that  their 
old  companions  found  it  difficult  to  recognise  them.’  Revived 
by  this  timely  supply,  the  Spanish  cavaliers  forgot  their  distress, 
and  branding  the  place  of  their  sojourn  with  the  appropriate 
name  of  Puerto  de  la  Hatnbre,  the  Port  of  Famine,  they  reim- 
barked,  and  proceeded  southward,  with  a  favourable  breeze. 
Had  Pizarro  struck  boldly  out  to  sea,  instead  of  sailing  along 
the  coast,  he  would  have  saved  himself  both  time  and  suffering. 
But  his  voyage  was  an  exploring  one.  He  was  on  a  sea  where 
no  European  sail  had  previously  been  opened  to  the  breeze,  and 
in  such  circumstances  acted  wisely,  in  the  more  cautious 
course  he  steered.  His  vessel  suffered  severely  from  many 
gales,  but  the  Spaniards  preferred  braving  the  terrors  of 
the  deep,  to  those  of  an  inhospitable  and  sickly  coast.  When 
he  did  again  land,  he  encountered  a  hostile  and  warlike  tribe 
of  Indians,  whose  attacks,  though  repulsed  by  the  superior 
tactics  of  their  visitors,  added  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of 
Pizarro’s  position.  Being  joined,  at  length,  by  Almagro,  it 
was  resolved  that  he  should  remain  at  Chicama,  while  his  asso¬ 
ciates  returned  to  Panama,  for  reinforcements.  This  w'as  im¬ 
mediately  put  in  execution,  but  for  a  time,  it  appeared  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  consent  of  the  governor  would  be  obtained. 
The  influence  of  Luque,  the  ecclesiastic,  however,  at  length  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  confederates,  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  Luque, 
entered  into  a  formal  contract,  the  nature  and  provisions  of 
which  are  thus  described : — 

‘  The  instrument,  after  invoking  in  the  most  solemn  manner  the 
names  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  our  lady  the  blessed  Virgin,  sets 
forth,  that,  whereas  the  parties  have  full  authority  to  discover  and 
subdue  the  countries  and  provinces  lying  south  of  the  Gulf,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  empire  of  Peru,  and  as  Fernando  de  Luque  had  advanced 
the  funds  for  the  enterprise  in  bars  of  gold  of  the  value  of  twenty 
thousand  pesos,  they  mutually  bind  themselves  to  divide  equally 
among  them  the  whole  of  the  conquered  territory.  This  stipulation 
is  reiterated  over  and  over  again,  particularly  with  reference  to 
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Luque,  who,  it  is  declared,  is  to  be  entitled  to  one-third  of  all  lands, 
reportiniientoSt  treasures  of  every  kind,  ^old,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  —  to  one-third  even  of  all  vassals,  rents,  and  emoluments 
arising  from  such  grants  as  may  be  conferred  by  the  crown  on  either 
of  his  military  associates,  to  be  held  for  his  own  use,  or  for  that  of 
his  heirs,  assigns,  or  legal  representatives. 

*  The  two  captains  solemnly  engage  to  devote  themselves  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  present  undertaking  until  it  is  accomplished  ;  and,  in 
case  of  failure  in  their  part  of  the  covenant,  they  pledge  themselves 
to  reimburse  Luque  for  his  advances,  for  which  all  the  property  they 
possess  shall  be  held  responsible,  and  this  declaration  is  to  be  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  the  execution  of  judgment  against  them,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  the  decree  of  a  court 
of  justice. 

'The  commanders,  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  made  oath,  in  the  name 
of  God  and  the  holy  evangelists,  sacredly  to  keep  this  covenant, 
swearing  it  on  the  missal,  on  which  they  traced  with  their  own  hands 
the  sacred  emblem  of  the  cross.  To  give  still  greater  efficacy  to 
the  compact,  father  Luque  administered  the  sacrament  to  the  parties, 
dividing  the  consecrated  wafer  into  three  portions,  of  which  each 
one  of  them  partook  ;  while  the  by-standers,  says  an  historian,  were 
affected  to  tears  by  this  spectacle  of  the  solemn  ceremonial  with 
which  these  men  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  a  sacrifice  that 
seemed  little  short  of  insanity.’ — Ih,  pp.  215 — 217. 

The  religious  tone  of  this  instrument  is  remarkable,  and 
affords  melancholy  evidence  of  the  facility  with  which  men  de¬ 
ceive  themselves  on  matters  of  the  greatest  moment.  ‘  In  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Petice/  says  Robertson,  '  they  ratified  a 
contract,  of  which  plunder  and  bloodshed  were  the  objects.’  A 
similar  delusion  had  prevailed  throughout  Europe  at  the  era  of 
the  Crusades,  when  princes  and  nobles,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  deemed  the  slaughter  of  the  Mussul¬ 
man  an  acceptable  offering  to  heaven.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  the  object  was  more  sordid,  as  the  adventurers  who 
proposed  it  were  amongst  the  refuse  of  the  population  of  Spain, 
at  was,’  as  Mr.  Prescott  remarks,  ‘  a  fiery  cross  that  was 
borne  over  the  devoted  land,  scattering  and  consuming  it  in  its 
terrible  progress ;  but  it  was  still  the  cross,  the  sign  of  man’s 
salvation,  the  only  sign  by  which  generations,  and  generations 
yet  unborn,  were  to  be  rescued  from  eternal  perdition.’  The 
general  character  of  the  priests  who  accompanied  the  Spanish 
soldiers  was  miserably  debased ;  but  there  were  noble  exceptions, 
and  their  labours  constitute  the  only  object  on  which  the  eye  of 
philanthropy  can  rest  with  pleasure. 

Having  at  length  mustered  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men,  together  with  a  few  horses,  Pizarro  and  Almagro  sailed 
from  Panamd  direct  for  the  utmost  limit  formerlv  reached.  There 
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they  landed,  and  be^an  their  work  of  spoliation  and  murder.  Sur¬ 
prising  a  small  village  on  the  coast,  they  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
a  considerable  booty  of  gold  ornaments,  together  with  some  of  the 
natives.  The  former  was  immediatelv  sent  to  Panamiv,  under 
charge  of  Almagro,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  more  adventurers 
to  their  standard,  while  the  ])ilot  Ruiz  proceeded  in  the  other 
vessel  to  reconnoitre  the  country  towards  the  south,  and  Pi- 
zarro  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  The  sufter- 
ings  of  the  last  find  their  parallel  only  in  the  history  of  these 
marauding  expeditions.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  perished  miser¬ 
ably  in  this  expedition.  The  boa- constrictor  and  the  alligator 
joined  with  the  natives  and  the  climate  in  thinning  their  ranks, 
and  famine  daily  stared  the  survivors  in  the  face.  At  length 
their  comrades  returned,  and  their  spirits  instantly  revived. 

*  Their  late  toils  and  privations  were  forgotten,  and,  with  the 
buoyant  and  variable  feelings  incident  to  a  freebooter’s  life, 
they  now  called  as  eagerly  on  their  commander  to  go  forward 
in  the  voyage,  as  they  had  before  called  on  him  to  abandon  it.’ 
With  this  request  Pizarro  instantly  complied,  and  Jis  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew,  they  were  surprised  at 
the  evidences  of  a  higher  civilisation  which  the  country  pre¬ 
sented.  'The  villages  became  more  numerous;  and,  as  the 
vessels  rode  at  anchor,  off  the  port  of  Tacamez,  the  Spaniards 
saw  before  them  a  town  of  ten  thousand  houses,  or  more,  laid 
out  into  streets,  with  a  numerous  population  clustering  around 
it  in  the  suburbs.’  The  population,  however,  was  too  numerous 
to  be  assailed,  and  the  attempts  which  were  made  to  draw  the 
people  into  friendly  conference  failed.  The  timid,  therefore, 
counselled  a  return,  but  the  leaders  were  differently  minded.  '  To 
go  home,’  said  Almagro,  '  with  nothing  done,  would  he  ruin,  as 
well  as  disgrace.  There  was  scarcely  one  but  had  left  creditors 
at  Panam^,  who  looked  for  payment  to  the  fruits  of  this  expedition. 
To  go  home  now  would  be  to  deliver  themselves  at  once  into  their 
hands.  It  would  be  to  go  to  prison.  Better  to  roam  a  free  man, 
though  in  the  wilderness,  than  to  lie  bound  with  fetters  in 
the  dungeons  of  Panama.’  It  is  needless  to  comment  on  the 
light  which  such  an  appeal  throws  on  the  character  of  the  parties 
addressed.  They  felt  its  force,  and  it  was  ultimately  arranged 
that  Almagro  should  again  return  for  recruits,  and  that  Pizarro, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  force,  should  remain  till  his  re¬ 
turn,  on  the  island  of  Gallo.  The  men  complained  bitterly,  but 
their  captains  were  inexorable,  and  sought  to  prevent  any 
written  communications  beinjc  forwarded  to  the  friends  of  those 
who  were  detained.  During  the  absence  of  his  companion, 
Pizarro  and  his  followers  endured  incredible  hardships.  'Their 
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principal  food  was  crabs,  and  such  shell-fish  as  they  could 
scantily  pick  up  alon^  the  shores.  Incessant  storms  of  thunder 
and  ii^htnins^ — for  it  was  the  rainy  season  swept  over  the 
devoted  island,  and  drenched  them  with  a  perpetual  flood.  At 
]en;;th  two  vessels,  which  had  been  dispatched  by  the  governor 
of  Panama  to  bring  them  back  to  that  colony,  appeared  off  the 
island,  and  their  only  thought  was  instantly  to  embark.  The 
same  conveyance,  however,  brought  letters  to  Pizarro  from  his 
two  associates,  beseeching  liim  to  persevere,  and  promising,  ere 
long,  to  send  him  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  design.  This 
was  a  critical  moment  in  the  life  of  the  adventurer.  Deserted 
by  his  soldiery,  who  bitterly  reproached  him  for  their  disap¬ 
pointment  and  sufferings,  and  commanded  by  the  Spanish 
governor  to  return  and  render  an  account  of  his  failure,  he 
might  well  have  surrendered  his  hopes.  But  his  spirit  was  too 
buoyant,  his  resolution  too  high-toned  for  this.  He  had  em¬ 
barked  his  all  in  the  enterprise,  and  if  he  returned,  he  would  be 
penniless,  and  dishonoured.  His  wealth  and  reputation  were 
staked,  and  he  now  threw’^  life  itself  into  the  scale.  Referring  to 
the  letter  of  Almagro  and  Luque,  Mr.  Prescott  says  : — 

*  A  ray  of  hope  was  enough  for  the  courageous  spirit  of  Pizarro. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  himself  had  entertained,  at  any  time, 
thoughts  of  returning.  If  he  had,  these  words  of  encouragement 
entirely  banished  them  from  his  bosom,  and  he  prepared  to  stand  the 
fortune  of  the  cast  on  which  he  had  so  desperately  ventured.  He 
knew,  however,  that  solicitations  or  remonstrances  would  avail  little 
with  the  companions  of  his  enterprise;  and  he  probably  did  not 
care  to  win  over  the  more  timid  spirits  who,  by  perpetually  looking 
back,  would  only  be  a  clog  on  his  future  movements.  He  announced 
bis  own  purpose,  however,  in  a  laconic  but  decided  manner,  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  a  man  more  accustomed  to  act  than  to  talk,  and  well 
calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  his  rough  followers. 

'  Drawing  his  sword,  he  traced  a  line  with  it  on  the  sand  from 
east  to  west.  Then  turning  towards  the  south,  **  Friends  and  com¬ 
rades!*  he  said,  *on  that  side  are  toil,  hunger,  nakedness,  the  drench¬ 
ing  storm,  desertion,  and  death  ;  on  this  side,  ease  and  pleasure. 
There  lies  Peru  with  its  riches;  here  Panama  and  its  poverty. 
Choose,  each  man,  what  best  becomes  a  brave  Castilian.  For  my 
part  I  go  to  the  south.'  So  saying,  he  stepped  across  the  line, 
lie  was  followed  by  the  brave  pilot  Ruiz;  next  by  Pedro  de  Can- 
dia,  a  cavalier,  born,  as  his  name  imports,  in  one  of  the  isles  of 
Greece.  Eleven  others  successively  crossed  the  line,  thus  intimat¬ 
ing  their  willingness  to  abide  the  fortunes  of  their  leader,  for  good 
or  for  evil.  Fame,  to  quote  the  enthusiastic  language  of  an  ancient 
chronicler,  has  commemorated  the  names  of  this  little  band,  ‘  who 
thus,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  unexampled  in  history,  with  death 
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rather  than  riches  for  their  reward,  preferred  it  all  to  abandoning 
their  honour,  and  stood  firm  by  their  leader  as  an  example  of  loyalty 
to  future  ages/ 

‘  But  the  act  excited  no  such  admiration  in  the  mind  of  Tafur,  who 
looked  on  it  as  one  of  gross  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
governor,  and  as  little  better  than  madness,  involving  the  certain 
destruction  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  He  refused  to  give  any 
sanction  to  it  himself  by  leaving  one  of  his  vessels  with  the  adven¬ 
turers  to  prosecute  their  voyage,  and  it  was  with  great  difliculty  that 
he  could  be  persuaded  even  to  allow  them  a  part  of  the  stores  which 
lie  had  brought  for  their  support.  This  had  no  influence  on  their 
determination,  and  the  little  party,  bidding  adieu  to  their  returning 
comrades,  remained  unshaken  in  their  purpose  of  abiding  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  their  commander. 

*  There  is  something  striking  to  the  imagination  in  the  spectacle 
of  these  few  brave  spirits,  thus  consecrating  themselves  to  a  daring 
enterprise  which  seemed  as  far  above  their  strength  as  any  recorded 
in  the  fabulous  annals  of  knight-errantry.  A  handful  of  men,  with¬ 
out  food,  without  clothing,  almost  without  arms,  without  knowledge 
of  the  land  to  which  they  were  bound,  without  vessel  to  transport 
them,  were  here  left  on  a  lonely  rock  in  the  oceai  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  carrying  on  a  crusade  against  a  powerful  empire,  staking 
their  lives  on  its  success.  What  is  there  in  the  legends  of  chivalry 
that  surpasses  it  ?  This  was  the  crisis  of  Pizarro's  fate.  There  are 
moments  in  the  lives  of  men,  which,  as  they  are  seized  or  neglected, 
decide  their  future  destiny.  Had  Pizarro  faltered  from  his  strong 
])urpose  and  yielded  to  the  occasion  now  so  temptingly  presented  for 
extricating  himself  and  his  broken  band  from  their  desperate  posi¬ 
tion,  his  name  would  have  been  buried  with  his  fortunes,  and  the 
conquest  of  Peru  would  have  been  left  for  other  and  more  success¬ 
ful  adventurers.  But  his  constancy  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
his  conduct  here  proved  him  competent  to  the  perilous  post  he  had 
assumed,  and  inspired  others  with  a  confidence  in  him  which  was  the 
best  assurance  of  success.’ — Ib,  pp.  210 — 243. 

Fearing  that  the  natives  on  the  main  land,  on  hearing  of  his 
diminished  numbers,  might  assail  him,  Piztirro  eonstrueted  a 
rude  boat  or  rtift,  on  whieh  he  transported  his  little  company  to 
Gorgona,  a  small  island,  twenty-five  leagues  north  of  Gallo. 
Like  a  skilful  commander,  he  omitted  no  means  of  sustaining 
the  spirits  of  his  men.  '  Morning  prayers  were  duly  said,  and 
the  evening  hymn  to  the  Virgin  was  regularly  chanted ;  the 
festivals  of  the  church  were  carefully  commemorated,  and  every 
means  taken  by  their  commander  to  give  a  kind  of  religious 
character  to  his  enterprise/  In  the  mean  time,  his  associates 
at  Panamd  were  not  unmindful  of  their  promise.  By  continued 
solicitations,  intermingled  with  threats  of  carrying  the  matter 
before  the  court  of  Spain,  they  at  length  induced  the  governor 
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to  acquiesce  in  a  small  vessel  being  sent  to  Pizarro.  It  was 
commanded,  however,  that  no  more  should  go  out  in  the  vessel 
than  were  necessary  to  work  her,  and  positive  instructions  were 
sent  to  Pizarro  ‘  to  return  in  six  months,  and  report  himself  at 
Panamd,  whatever  might  be  the  future  result  of  his  expedition/ 
The  jov  of  the  little  band  was  unbounded,  as  they  saw  the  white 
sails  of  their  countrymen  approach  their  wilderness.  Pizarro 
was  disappointed  at  the  absence  of  recruits,  but  hastening  on 
board,  he  resolved  to  push  his  discoveries  to  the  utmost  limit 
wliich  his  slender  means  allowed.  In  a  few  days  he  crossed  the 
line,  and  boldly  entered  on  those  seas  which  had,  hitherto, 
been  unknown  to  the  European  navigator.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  from  the  appearance  of  the  coast,  that  imagina¬ 
tion  had  not  exceeded  the  reality  of  the  case.  Their  inter¬ 
course  with  the  natives  was  at  first  most  peaceful,  the  Spaniards 
being  unapprised  of  their  character,  and  the  Indians,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  ignorant  of  the  aggressive  object  of  their 
visitors.  ‘  It  w  as  manifestly  the  w  ork  of  heaven,’  exclaims  a 
devout  son  of  the  church,  '  that  the  natives  of  the  country  sliould 
have  received  him  in  so  kind  and  loving  a  spirit,  as  best 
fitted  to  facilitate  the  conquest ;  for  it  was  the  Lord’s  hand 
which  led  him  and  his  followers  to  this  remote  region,  for  the 
extension  of  the  holy  faith,  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls.’  The 
Spaniards,  however,  saw^  ample  proof  of  the  abundance  of  the 
precious  metals  which  they  coveted,  and  w  ere  assured  that  these 
existed  in  still  greater  quantities  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

*  Everywhere  he  w'as  received  with  the  same  spirit  of  generous 
hospitality  ;  the  natives  coining  out  in  their  balsas  to  welcome  him, 
laden  with  their  little  cargoes  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  of  all  the 
luscious  varieties  that  grow  in  the  tierra  caliente.  All  were  eager  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  strangers,  the  ‘Children  of  the  Sun,’  us  the 
Spaniards  began  already  to  be  called,  from  their  fair  complexions, 
brilliant  armour,  and  the  thunderbolts  which  they  bore  in  their  hands. 
The  most  favourable  reports,  too,  had  preceded  them,  of  the  urba¬ 
nity  and  gentleness  of  their  manners,  thus  unlocking  the  hearts  of  the 
simple  natives,  and  disposing  them  to  confidence  and  kindness. 
I  he  iron-hearted  soldier  had  not  yet  disclosed  the  darker  side  of  his 
character.  He  was  too  weak  to  do  so.  The  hour  of  conquest  had 
not  yet  come.  In  every  place  Pizarro  received  the  same  accounts 
of  a  powerful  monarch  who  ruled  over  the  land,  and  held  his  court 
on  the  mountain  plains  of  the  interior,  where  his  capital  was  depicted 
as  blazing  with  gold  and  silver,  and  displaying  all  the  profusion  of 
an  oriental  satrap.’ — Ib,  p.  25S. 

Returning  from  this  expedition  to  Panama,  Pizarro  and  his 
associates  were  sorely  disheartened  at  the  refusal  of  the  gover¬ 
nor  to  attord  them  further  assistance,  and  at  length  resolved  to 
make  application  to  the  emperor  Charles  v.  For  this  purpose, 
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it  was  arranged  that  he  should  proceed  to  Spain  to  lay  the 
case  before  the  imperial  chamber,  and  solicit  such  powers  as 
Mere  needful  for  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprise.  The  eccle¬ 
siastic,  Luque,  Mas  disinclined  to  this  arrangement,  having 
evidently  looked  deeper  into  the  heart  of  Pizarro  than  their 
confiding  associate  Almagro.  llis  consent  was  given  with  re¬ 
luctance.  ‘  God  grant,  my  children,’  said  he,  ^  tliat  one  of  yon 
may  not  defraud  the  other  of  his  blessing.’  His  warning  Mas 
prophetic,  as  the  result  too  clearly  showed.  The  envoy  proved 
himself  ecpial  to  the  ditficulties  of  his  new  position,  and  when 
admitted  to  the  royal  presence  at  Toledo,  he  painted  the  snlTer- 
ings  and  fortitude  of  his  companions  in  such  gloMing  colours, 
that  the  emperor,  ^  though  not  easily  moved.  M  as  affected  to 
tears.’  Hernando  Cortes,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  Mas  at  this 
time  at  the  imperial  court.  He  Mas  at  the  close  of  his  career, 
as  Pizarro  was  at  the  commencement  of  his,  and  now  appeared 
before  Charles  ‘  to  lay  an  empire  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign, 
and  to  demand,  in  return,  the  redress  of  his  MTongs,  and  the 
recompense  of  his  great  services.’  No  other  court  in  Europe 
presented  a  similar  spectacle,  and  the  subsequent  history  of 
Spain,  so  different  from  M'hat  might  have  been  expected,  reads 
an  instructive  lesson  on  the  instability  of  human  greatness. 

On  the  2Gth  of  July,  1521),  the  memorable  Capilulaixon^ 
M’hich  defined  the  poMXTs  and  privileges  of  Pizarro,  Mas  exe¬ 
cuted.  This  instrument  secured  to  him  the  right  of  discovery 
and  conquest  in  Peru,  for  the  distance  of  tMO  hundred' leagues 
south  of  Santiago,  and  conferred  on  him  v.arious  titles,  with  an 
immense  revenue.  ^  He  Mas  to  have  the  right  to  erect  certain 
fortresses,  with  the  absolute  government  of  them  ;  to  assign 
encomiendas  of  Indians,  under  the  limitations  prescribed  by  law  ; 
and,  in  fine,  to  exercise  nearly  all  the  prerogatives  incident  to 
the  authority  of  a  viceroy.’  A  very  inferior  post  was  assigned 
to  Almagro,  and  still  lower  marks  of  distinction  were  conferred 
on  the  other  associates.  This  accumulation  of  offices  on  him¬ 
self  Mas  naturally  resented  as  treachery,  and  it  required  the 
utmost  efforts  of  Luque  to  prevent  an  open  rupture  between  the 
two  captains.  The  disposition  of  Almagro  was  however  placa¬ 
ble  and  generous,  and  it  was  at  length  resolved  That  they 
should  proceed  together  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  design. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced*  in  raising  the  neces¬ 
sary  forces,  and  the  adventurers  wxre  at  length  compelled  to 
proceed  with  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  and  tw’cnty- 
seven  horses.  The  offices  of  religion  were  introduced  to  sanc¬ 
tion  the  enterprise.  Her  holy  name  was  prostituted  by  her 
uiiM  orthy  ministers,  and  her  peaceful  character  forgotten  in  the 
aid  she  ministered  to  ambition,  lust,  and  cruelty.  Mass 
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was  performed  on  the  occasion,  and  the  sacrament  was  ad¬ 
ministered  to  every  soldier  who  took  part  in  the  expedition. 
Having  thus  impiously  invoked  the  blessing  of  heaven,  the  con¬ 
federates  proceeded,  early  in  January  1531,  on  their  third  and 
last  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Peru.  Casting  anchor  in 
the  Pay  of  St.  Matthew,  Pizarro  disembarked  his  troops,  and 
advanced  along  the  coast,  while  the  vessels  proceeded  at  a  con¬ 
venient  distance  from  the  shore.  At  length  they  reached  an 
Indian  town,  and  unscrupulously  began  the  work  of  slaughter. 

‘  We  fell  on  them  sword  in  hand,’  says  a  Spanish  chronicler ; 

*  for  if  WT  had  advised  the  Indians  of  our  approach,  we  should 
never  have  found  there  such  store  of  gold  and  precious  stones.’ 
Large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  with  many  precious  stones, 
w  ere  obtained  on  this  occasion  ;  and  ^Ir.  Prescott  thus  explains 
the  mode  in  which  such  spoils  were  divided  amongst  •  the 
victors : — 

*  The  gold  and  silver  ornaments  rifled  from  the  dwellings  were 
brought  together  and  deposited  in  a  common  heap,  when  a  fifth  was 
deducted  for  the  crown,  and  Pizarro  distributed  the  remainder  in  due 
proportions  among  the  officers  and  privates  of  his  company.  This 
was  the  usage  invariably  observed  on  the  like  occasions  throughout 
the  conquest.  The  invaders  had  embarked  in  a  common  adventure. 
Their  interest  was  common,  and  to  have  allowed  every  one  to  plun¬ 
der  on  his  own  account  would  onlv  have  led  to  insubordination  and 
perpetual  broils.  All  were  required,  therefore,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
contribute  whatever  they  obtained,  whether  by  bargain  or  by  rapine, 
to  the  general  stock;  and  all  were  too  much  interested  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  penalty  to  allow  the  unhappy  culprit,  who  violated  the 
law,  any  chance  of  escape.’ — Ib.  p.  *295. 

The  result  of  their  violence  was  quickly  seen  in  the  altered 
disposition  of  the  Indians.  Thus  it  has  ordinarily  been  be¬ 
tween  civilised  and  barbarous  man.  The  superiority  of  the 
former  has  usually  commanded  the  reverence  and  services  of  the 
latter,  until  cruelty  and  oppression  have  aroused  resistance,  and 
maddened  the  wejtk  by  a  sense  of  wrong.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  ^the  white  men  were  no  longer  regarded  as  good  beings 
that  had  eome  from  heaven,  but  as  ruthless  destroyers,  w'ho,  in¬ 
vulnerable  to  the  assaults  of  the  Indians,  were  borne  along  on 
the  backs  of  fierce  animals,  swifter  than  the  wind,  with  wea¬ 
pons  in  their  hands,  that  scattered  fire  and  desolation  as  they 
went.’ 

The  distracted  state  of  the  Peruvian  empire  greatly  faeili- 
tated  the  success  of  Pizarro.  He  arrived  on  its  borders  just 
at  the  eonsummation  of  an  important  revolution,  which  had 
divided  its  forces,  and  dispossessed  the  lawful  heir  of  the 
crown.  Huayna  Capac,  *  a  brave  and  magnanimous  mon- 
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arch/  whose  death  happened  about  the  close  of  1525,  divided 
liis  dominions  between  two  sons,  Huascar  and  Atahuallpa,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  ambitious,  crafty,  and  daring.  Civil  war 
ensued,  which  ended  in  the  defejit  and  imprisonment  of  Huascar, 
a  few  months  only  before  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  country  at  this  critical  period,  and  Pizarro 
>vas  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Having  obtained  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  character  of  the  Inca  and  the  resources 
of  his  empire,  and  established  the  small  colony  of  San  Miguel, 
he  determined  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  issue  by  seeking 
out  his  kingly  opponent.  His  resolution  wanted  only  a  noble 
object,  to  become  heroic.  In  a  better  cause  it  would  have 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  illustrious  men  ;  as  the  matter 
stands,  it  was  the  heroism  of  the  brigand,  seeking  to  fall  on  an 
unsuspecting  victim.  The  means  employed  corresponded  with 
the  rapacity  and  ambition  of  his  scheme.  Hut  at  this  time, 
and  before  the  deeper  atrocities  of  his  career  were  perpetrated, 
there  was  something  dazzling  in  his  policy  : — 

*  Putting  himself/  says  Mr.  Prescott,  ‘  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
the  chief  struck  boldly  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  in  the  direction 
where,  as  he  was  informed,  lay  the  camp  of  the  Inca.  It  w'as  a 
daring  enterprise,  thus  to  venture  with  a  handful  of  followers  into 
the  heart  of  a  powerful  empire,  to  present  himself,  face  to  face, 
before  the  Indian  monarch  in  his  own  camp,  encompassed  by  the 
flower  of  his  victorious  army  !  Pizarro  had  already  experienced 
more  than  once  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  his  ground  against  the 
rude  tribes  of  the  north,  so  much  inferior  in  strength  and  numbers 
to  the  warlike  legions  of  Peru.  Hut  the  hazard  of  the  game,  as  I 
have  already  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark,  constituted 
its  great  charm  with  the  Spaniard.  The  brilliant  achievements  of 
his  countrymen  on  the  like  occasions,  with  means  so  inadequate,  in¬ 
spired  him  with  confidence  in  his  own  good  star ;  and  this  confi¬ 
dence  was  one  source  of  his  success.  Had  he  faltered  for  a  moment, 
had  he  stopped  to  calculate  chances,  he  must  inevitably  have 
failed  ;  for  the  odds  were  too  great  to  be  combatted  by  sober  rea¬ 
son.  They  were  only  to  be  met  triumphantly  by  the  spirit  of  the 
knight- errant.* — Ib.  p.  333. 

Five  days  after  leaving  San  Miguel,  he  halted  his  troops  in 
a  delicious  valley.  They  mustered  only  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  men,  amongst  whom  there  were  some  'whose  counte¬ 
nances  lowered  with  discontent,’  and  whom  he  was  therefore 
desirous  of  sending  back.  The  means  adopted  to  compass  this 
were  strikingly  characteristic  : — 

*  Calling  his  men  together,  he  told  them  that  *  a  crisis  had  now 
arrived  in  their  affairs,  which  it  demanded  all  their  courage  to  meet. 
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No  man  should  think  of  going  forward  iii  the  expedition,  who  could 
not  do  80  with  his  wliole  lieurt,  or  who  had  the  least  misgiving  as  to 
its  success,  1(  any  lepenlcd  ol  his  share  in  it,  it  \Nas  not  too  late  to 
turn  back.  ’  San  Miguel  was  but  poorly  garrisoned,  and  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  it  in  greater  strength.  Those  who  chose  might 
return  to  this  place,  and  they  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  proper* 
tion  of  lands  and  Indian  vassals  as  the  present  residents.  ^Vith  the 
rest,  were  they  lew  or  many,  who  chose  to  take  their  chance  with 
him,  he  should  pursue  the  adventure  to  the  end.’ — Ib.  p.  330. 

Nine  only  availed  themselves  of  this  offer.  The  rest  loudly 
declared  their  resolution  to  proceed  with  their  leader,  and  the 
spoils  quickly  gathered,  amply  repaid  their  fidelity.  ‘  Cortes 
had  compelled  them  to  go  forward  heartily  in  his  enterprise,  by 
burning  their  vessels,  and  thus  cutting  otf  the  only  mcjins  of 
retreat.  Pizarro,  on  the  other  hand,  threw  open  the  gates  to 
the  disaffected,  and  facilitated  their  departure.  Both  judged 
right  under  their  peculiar  circumstances,  and  both  were  per¬ 
fectly  successful.^  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Peruvian  monarch 
was  not  unobservant  of  his  proceedings.  lie  assembled  a  large 
force,  with  an  apparent  intention  of  resisting  his  progress,  yet 
left  the  passes  of  the  Andes  unguarded,  in  a  manner  which 
awakened  the  astonishment  and  suspicion  of  the  invaders.  ^  The 
Inca,’  said  a  native,  whom  the  Spaniards  subjected  to  the  tor¬ 
ture,  ‘was  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  white  men,  and  of  their 
small  numl)er,  and  was  purposely  decoying  them  into  his  own 
quarters,  that  he  might  have  tliem  more  completeh^  in  his 
power.’  If  such  w  ere  really  the  policy  of  Atahuallpa,  he  knew 
little  of  his  invaders,  and  had  speedy  occasioii  to  rue  his  folly. 
As  they  approached  the  royal  quarters,  the  Spaniards  were  met 
by  an  Indian  embassy,  w  ho  brought  them  the  greetings  of  his 
nnastcr,  and  requested  to  know  when  they  would  reach  Caxa- 
malc<a,  where  the  Inca  w  as  encamped.  The  tone  of  the  Spaniard 
w  as  craft V  and  false  : — 

*  As  the  envoy,*  says  our  author,  '  vaunted  in  lofty  terms  the 
military  prowess  and  resources  of  his  sovereign,  Pizarro  thought  it 
politic  to  shew  that  it  had  no  power  to  overawe  him.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  Ins  satisfaction  at  the  triumphs  of  Atahuallpa,  who,  he 
acknowledged,  had  raised  himself  high  in  the  rank  of  Indian  war¬ 
riors.  But  he  was  as  inferior,  he  added,  with  more  policy  than 
politeness,  to  the  monarch  who  ruled  over  the  white  men,  as  the 
petty  curacas  of  the  country  were  inferior  to  him.  This  was  evident 
from  the  case  with  which  a  lew  S[)aniards  had  overrun  this  great 
continent,  syibduing  one  nation  alter  another,  that  had  olfeied  resist¬ 
ance  to  their  arms.  He  had  been  led  by  the  fame  of  Atahuallpa  to 
visit  his  dominions,  and  to  offer  him  his  services  in  his  wars  j  and,  if 
he  were  received  by  the  Inca  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  with  which 
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he  came,  lie  was  willing,  for  the  aid  he  could  render  him,  to  post¬ 
pone  awhile  his  passage  across  the  country  to  the  opposite  seas. 
The  Indian,  according  to  the  Castilian  accounts,  listened  with  awe 
to  this  strain  of  glorilication  from  the  Spanish  commander.  Yet  it  is 
possible  that  the  envoy  was  a  better  diplomatist  than  they  imagined ; 
and  that  he  understood  it  was  only  the  game  of  brag  at  which  he  was 
playing  with  his  more  civilized  antagonist.* — Ih.  p.  35*2. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  November,  1532, 
when  Pizarro  entered  the  citv  of  Caxamalea.  The  weather, 
which  had  been  fine  during  the  day,  gathered  dark  and  threaten¬ 
ing.  Kaiii  descended,  mingled  with  bail.  It  was  bitterly  cold, 
and  the  Spaniards  were  glad  to  obtain  shelter.  An  embassy 
was  immediately  despatched  to  the  Inca,  who  was  encamped 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  whom  they  found  ^seated  on  a  low 
stool  or  cushion,  somewhat  after  the  Morisco  or  Turkish  fashion, 
tind  his  nobles  and  principal  ofriccrs  stood  around  him,  with 
great  ceremony.  ^  Tell  your  captain,’  said  the  monarch,  in  reply 
to  the  embassy,  ^that  1  am  keeping  a  fast,  wdiich  will  cud  to¬ 
morrow’  morning;  I  will  then  visit  him,  with  my  chieftains.  In 
the  mean  time,  let  him  occupy  the  public  buildings  on  the 
square,  and  no  other,  till  1  come,  when  I  will  order  what  shall 
be  done.’  The  following  anecdote  is  illustrative  of  Indian  clni- 
racter,  and  of  the  despotism  wdiich  ruled  over  the  people.  The 
Peruvians,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  unacquainted  with  the 
Horse  prior  to  the  visit  of  the  Spaniards  : — 

'  Soto,  one  of  the  party  present  at  this  interview,  as  before  noticed, 
w’as  tlie  best  mounted  and  perhaps  the  best  rider  in  Pizario’s  troop. 
Observing  that  Atahuallpa  looked  wdth  some  interest  on  the  fiery 
steed  that  stood  before  him,  champing  the  bit  and  pawing  the  ground 
with  the  natural  impatience  of  a  war-horse,  the  Spaniard  gave  him 
the  rein,  and,  striking  his  iron  heel  into  his  side,  dashed  luriously 
over  the  plain  ;  then,  w'heeling  him  round  and  round,  displayed  all 
the  beautiful  movements  of  his  charger,  and  his  own  excellent  horse¬ 
manship.  Suddenly  checking  him  in  full  career,  he  brought  the 
animal  almost  on  his  haunches,  so  near  the  person  of  the  Inca,  that 
some  of  the  foam  that  flecked  his  horse’s  sides  w^as  thrown  on  the 
royal  garments.  But  Atahuallpa  maintained  the  same  marble  com¬ 
posure  as  before,  though  several  of  his  soldiers  whom  De  Soto 
passed  in  the  course,  were  so  much  disconceited  by  it,  that  they 
drew  back  in  manifest  terror:  an  act  of  timidity  for  which  they  paid 
dearly,  if,  as  the  Spaniards  assert,  Atahuallpa  caused  them  to  be 
put  to  death  that  same  evening  for  betraying  such  unw’orthy  weak¬ 
ness  to  the  strangers. — Ib.  p.  301. 

The  Spanish  cavaliers  were  alarmed  at  what  they  witnessed 
in  the  Peruvian  encampment,  and  their  report  dispirited  their 
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companions.  Pizarro,  however,  was  undismayed.  Ilis  bold  and 
unscrupulous  spirit  rose  w’itli  the  occasion,  and  summoning  a 
council  of  officers,  he  announced  his  determination  to  la\  an 
ambuscade  for  the  Inca,  and  to  seize  his  person.  It  was  a 
project  full  of  peril,  bordering,  as  it  might  well  seem,  on  desper¬ 
ation.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  Spaniards  were  desperate, 
and  whichever  way  they  turned,  they  were  menaced  by  the  most 
appalling  dangers.’ 

*  In  this  daring  project,’  says  Mr.  Prescott' of  the  Spanish  chief, 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  the  brilliant  exploit  of  Cortes  in  his 
mind,  when  he  carried  off  the  Aztec  monarch  in  his  capital.  But 
that  was  not  by  violence, — at  least  not  by  open  violence, — and  it 
received  the  sanction,  compulsory  though  it  were,  of  the  monarch 
himself.  It  was  also  true  that  the  results  in  that  case  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  justify  a  repetition  of  the  experiment ;  since  the  people  rose 
in  a  body  to  sacrifice  both  the  prince  and  his  kidnappers.  Yet  this 
was  owing,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  indiscretion  of  the  latter.  The 
experiment  in  the  outset  was  perfectly  successful;  and  could  Pizarro 
once  become  muster  of  the  person  of  Atahuallpa,  he  trusted  to  his 
own  discretion  for  the  rest.  It  would,  at  least,  extricate  him  from 
his  present  critical  position,  by  placing  in  his  power  an  inestimable 
guarantee  for  his  safety  :  and  if  he  could  not  make  his  own  terms 
with  the  Inca  at  once,  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  home  would, 
in  all  probability,  soon  enable  him  to  do  so.’ — Ih.  p.  3G9. 

Having  resolved  on  his  course,  Pizarro  was  not  slow  to  pur¬ 
sue  it.  The  Inca  promised  to  visit  the  city  on  the  morrow,  and 
the  Spanish  troops  were  so  arrayed  as  best  to  effect  the 
treacherous  object  of  their  ruler.  ‘  All  received  orders  to  wait 
at  their  posts  till  the  arrival  of  the  Inca.  After  his  entrance 
into  the  great  square,  they  were  still  to  remain  under  cover, 
withdrawn  from  observation,  till  the  signal  was  given  by  tlie 
discharge  of  a  gun,  when  they  were  to  cry  their  war-cries,  to 
rush  out  in  a  body  from  their  covert,  and  putting  the  Peruvians 
to  the  sword,  bear  off  the  person  of  the  Inca.’  Ilefreshmcnts 
were  liberally  supplied  to  the  troops ;  and  w  hen  the  arrange-  ' 
incuts  were  completed,  mass  w  as  performed  wdth  great  solemnity, 
and  all  joined  in  tlie  chant  Exsttrge  Domine,  '  One  might  have 
supposed  them,’  remarks  !Mr.  Prescott,  *  a  company  of  martvrs, 
about  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  faith,  instead 
of  a  licentious  band  of  adventurers,  meditating  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  acts  of  perfidy  on  the  record  of  history.’  It  was  late 
in  the  day  before  any  movement  was  visible  in  the  Peruvian 
camp,  and  tlie  anxiety  of  tlie  Spaniards  was  greatly  increased, 
when  the  procession  was  seen  to  halt  at  some  distance  from  the 
city,  and  a  message  was  received  from  Ataliuallpa,  deferring 
his  >i8it  to  tlie  following  morning.  Pizarro  felt  the  critical  po- 
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sition  of  his  aflairs,  and  dreaded  the  effect  of  delay  on  his  sol¬ 
diers.  He  therefore  replied,  urging  the  Inca  to  adhere  to  his 
original  purpose,  aiid  assuring  him  that  everything  was  prepared 
fur  his  reception.  This  was  the  turning  point,  and  it  was  fatal 
to  the  Peruvians.  The  procession  moved  on,  and  entered  the 
city  just  before  sunset.  The  Inca  was  raised  above  his  vassals 
on  a  throne  of  massive  gold,  and  on  entering  the  great  square, 
w  ith  five  or  six  thousand  of  his  people,  he  w  as  met  by  a  Domini¬ 
can  friar,  w  ho  expounded,  after  his  own  fashion,  the  Christian 
doctrine,  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  announced 
the  mission  of  Pizarro  to  conquer  and  convert  the  nations  of  the 
Western  hemisphere.  Valvcrtle  closed  his  address  by  exhorting 
the  monarch  to  abjure  his  errors,  and  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
tributary  of  the  Emperor  of  Spain. 

‘  The  eyes  of  the  Indian  monarch  flashed  fire,  and  his  dark  brow 
grew  darker  as  he  replied,  ‘  1  will  be  no  man’s  tributary !  1  am 

greater  than  any  prince  upon  eaith.  Your  emperor  may  be  a  great 
prince  ;  1  do  not  doubt  it,  when  I  see  that  he  has  sent  his  subjects 
so  lar  across  the  waters ;  and  I  am  willing  to  hold  him  as  a  brother. 
As  for  the  Pope  of  whom  you  speak,  he  must  be  crazy  to  talk  of 
giving  away  countries  w  hich  do  not  belong  to  him.  For  my  faith,’ 
he  continued,  will  not  change  it.  Your  own  God,  as  you  say, 
was  put  to  death  by  the  very  men  w'hom  he  created.  But  mine,* 
he  concluded,  pointing  to  his  deity, — then,  alas  !  sinking  in  glory 
behind  the  mountains, — ‘my  God  still  lives  in  the  heavens,  and 
looks  down  on  his  cliildren.’ 

*  He  then  demanded  of  Valverde  by  what  authority  he  had  said 
the^e  tilings.  The  friar  pointed  to  the  book  which  he  held  as  his 
authority.  Alahuallpa,  taking  it,  turned  over  the  pages  a  moment, 
then,  as  the  insult  he  had  received  probably  Hashed  across  his  mind, 
he  threw  it  down  witli  vehemence,  and  exclaimed,  ‘Tell  your  com¬ 
rades  that  they  shall  give  me  an  account  of  their  doings  in  my  land. 
I  will  not  go  horn  hence  till  they  have  made  me  full  satisfaction  for 
all  the  wrongs  they  have  committed.’ — Ib,  p.  380. 

The  friar  was  worthy  of  his  mission.  Resenting  as  an  act  of 
impiety  the  natural  indignation  of  the  Inca,  he  hastened  to 
Pizarro  and  exhorted  him  to  commence  the  work  of  slaughter. 
‘  Do  you  not  soe,^  said  the  unw'orthy  minister  of  the  gospid  of 
peace,  ‘  that  while  we  stand  here  wasting  our  breath  in  talking 
with  this  dog,  full  of  pride  as  he  is,  the  fields  are  filling  witli 
Indians?  Set  on  them  at  once!  I  absolve  you.'  Ilis  words 
were  as  a  spark  to  powder.  Pizarro  gave  the  appointed  signal, 
and  what  followed  must  be  described  in  our  author's  words. 

*  The  fatal  gun  was  fired  from  the  fortress.  Then  springing  into 
the  square,  the  Spanish  captain  and  his  followers  shouted  the  old 
war-cry  of  ‘  St.  Jago  and  at  them  !’  It  was  answered  by  the  battle- 
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cry  of  every  Spaniard  in  the  city,  as,  rushing  from  the  avenues  of 
the  great  Imlls  in  whicli  they  were  concealed,  they  poured  into  the 
plaza,  horse  and  foot,  each  in  his  own  dark  column,  and  threw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  midst  of  the  Indian  crowd.  The  latter,  taken  by 
surprise,  stunned  by  the  report  of  artillery  and  muskets,  the  echoes 
of  which  reverberated  like  thunder  from  the  surrounding  buildings, 
and  blinded  by  the  smoke  which  rolled  in  sulphurous  volumes  along 
the  square,  were  seized  with  a  panic.  They  knew  not  whither  to  fly 
for  refuge  from  the  coming  ruin.  Nobles  and  commoners,  all  were 
trampled  down  under  the  fierce  charge  of  the  cavalry,  who  dealt 
their  blows  right  and  left,  without  sparing;  while  their  swords, 
flashing  through  the  thick  gloom,  carried  dismay  into  the  hearts  of 
the  wretched  natives,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  horse  and 
his  rider  in  all  their  terrors.  They  made  no  resistance, — as,  indeed, 
they  had  no  weapons  with  which  to  make  it.  Every  avenue  to 
escape  was  closed,  for  the  entrance  to  the  square  was  choked  up 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  men  who  had  perished  in  vain  efforts  to  fly ; 
and  such  was  the  agony  of  the  survivors  under  the  terrible  pressure 
of  their  assailants,  that  a  large  body  of  Indians,  by  their  convulsive 
struggles,  burst  through  the  wall  of  stone  and  dried  clay  which 
formed  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  plaza!  It  fell,  leaving  an  opening 
of  more  than  a  hundred  paces,  through  which  multitudes  now  found 
their  way  into  the  country,  still  hotly  pursued  by  the  cavalry, 
who,  leaping  the  fallen  rubbish,  hung  on  the  rear  of  the  fugitives, 
striking  them  down  in  all  directions. 

*  Meanwhile  the  fight,  or  rather  massacre,  continued  hot  around  the 
Inca,  whose  person  was  the  great  object  of  the  assault.  His  faithful 
nobles,  rallying  about  him,  threw  themselves  in  the  way  of  the 
assailants,  and  strove,  by  tearing  them  from  their  saddles,  or,  at 
least,  by  offering  their  own  bosoms  as  a  mark  for  their  vengeance, 
to  shield  their  beloved  master.  ♦  #  #  * 

‘The  Indian  monarch,  stunned  and  bewildered,  saw  his  faithful 
subjects  falling  round  him  without  hardly  comprehending  his  situa¬ 
tion.  The  litter  on  which  he  rode  heaved  to  and  fro,  as  the  mighty 
press  swayed  backwards  and  forwards;  and  he  gazed  on  the  over¬ 
whelming  ruin,  like  some  forlorn  mariner,  who,  tossed  about  in  his 
bark  by  the  furious  elements,  sees  the  lightning’s  flash  and  hears 
the  thunder  bursting  around  him,  with  the  consciousness  that  he  can 
do  nothing  to  avert  his  fate.  At  length,  weary  with  the  work  of 
destruction,  the  Spaniards,  as  the  shades  of  evening  grew  deeper, 
felt  afraid  that  the  royal  prize  might,  after  all,  elude  them  ;  and  some 
of  the  cavaliers  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  end  the  affray  at  once 
by  taking  Atahuallpas  life.  But  Pizarro,  who  was  nearest  his  per¬ 
son,  called  out  with  stentorian  voice,  ‘  Let  no  one,  who  values  his 
life,  strike  at  the  Inca  ;*  and,  stretching  out  his  arm  to  shield  him, 
received  a  wound  on  the  hand  from  one  of  his  own  men,— the  only 
wound  received  by  a  Spaniard  in  the  action. 

*  rim  striiggle  now  became  fiercer  than  ever  round  the  royal  litter. 
\*  reeled  more  and  more,  and  at  length  several  of  the  nobles  who 
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supported  it  having  been  slain,  it  was  overturned,  and  the  Indian 
prince  would  have  come  with  violence  to  the  ground,  had  not  Ids 
i’all  been  broken  by  the  elForts  of  Pizarro  and  some  other  of  the  cava- 
licis,  who  caught  him  in  their  arms.  The  imperial  lorla  was  in¬ 
stantly  snatched  from  his  temples  by  a  soldier  named  Estete,  and  the 
unhappy  monarch,  strongly  secured,  was  removed  to  a  neighbouring 
building,  where  he  was  carefully  guarded.’ — lb.  p.  381 — 385. 

I'he  number  of  sLiiu  is  dilferently  reported,  the  accounts 
varying  from  two  to  ten  thousand.  It  was  an  unprovoked  and 
brutal  slaughter,  without  one  redeeming  feature,  and  displays 
in  all  its  naked  atrocity  the  coarse,  unscrupulous,  and  cruel 
ambition  of  the  conqueror.  The  character  of  Pizarro  was  un¬ 
worthy  of  comparison  with  that  of  Cortes,  and  his  deeds  be¬ 
spoke  a  policy  iutinitcly  more  debased.  We  cannot  dwell  on 
tlie  lot  of  the  captive,  thus  suddenly  hurled  from  a  despotic 
throne.  It  is  enough  to  record  that  he  otfered  to  purchase  his 
freedom  by  filling  the  room  in  which  he  stood,  as  high  as  he 
could  reach,  with  gold.  Ilis  offer  was  accepted,  and  immense 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  were  in  consequence  brought  to 
the  Spanish  quarters,  the  former  of  which,  when  melted  down, 
was  found  to  be  equivalent,  according  to  the  then  value  of 
money  to  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half  of  pounds  sterling. 

Such  a  ransom  was  worthy  of  a  monarch.  It  had  been  col- 

•> 

lected  in  reliance  on  the  good  faith  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
Atahuallpa,  now  requested  the  fulfilment  of  their  part  of  the 
contract.  In  this,  however,  he  w  as  doomed  to  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment.  While  lie  lived,  he  was  a  rallying  point  to  the  Peruvians, 
and  the  robbers  who  had  been  base  enough  to  slaughter  his 
subjects,  and  to  seize  his  person,  were  apprehensive  of  his  ven¬ 
geance  if  ever  he  were  trusted  at  large.  In  the  course  on  which 
they  had  resolved,  his  incarceration  or  death  was  needful,  and 
the  men  w  ho  had  proceeded  so  far  were  not  likely  to  be  scru¬ 
pulous  on  this  point.  Reports  of  his  being  in  communication 
with  his  subjects  with  a  view  to  his  own  rescue  were  easily 
raised,  and  these  were  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures.  So  it  has  ever  been  with  un¬ 
scrupulous  power.  When  the  death  of  a  victim  is  resolved  on, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  give  to  his  murder  the  semblance  of 
necessity,  and  of  legal  decorum.  In  the  present  case  it  was 
resolved  to  slay  the  Inca,  and  the  monstrous  course  was  adopted 
of  constituting  a  court  over  which  the  two  captains,  Pizarro  and 
Almagro,  presided. 

‘  The  charges  preferred  against  the  Inca,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
interrogatories,  were  twelve  in  number.  'I'he  most  important  were, 
that  he  had  usurped  the  crown  and  assassinated  his  brother  Iluascar; 
that  he  had  squandered  the  public  revenues  since  the  conquest  of 
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the  country  by  the  Spaniards,  and  lavished  them  on  his  kindred  and 
his  minions  ;  that  he  was  guilty  of  idolatry  and  of  adulterous  prac¬ 
tices,  indulging  openly  in  a  plurality  of  wives  j  finally,  that  he  had 
attempted  to  excite  an  insurrection  against  the  Spaniards.*  —  Ib. 
p.  438. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  royal  prisoner  was  found 
guilty,  but  it  required  the  sanguinary  temper  of  the  worst  class 
of  Spaniards  to  sentence  him  to  he  burnt  alive  that  very 
day.  Such,  however,  was  the  fact,  and  the  men  who  held  him 
in* their  hands  were  capable  of  perpetrating  the  enormity. 
When  the  sentence  was  communicated  to  the  Inca  he  was  for  a 
moment  unmanned  and  hurst  into  tears,  hut  finding  that  his 
conquerors  w«rc  not  to  he  diverted  from  their  purpose,  he  ^  re¬ 
covered  his  hahitual  self-possession,  and  from  that  moment  sub¬ 
mitted  himself  to  his  fate  with  the  courage  of  an  Indian  warrior.’ 
llis  sentence  was  ultimately  changed  from  burning  to  strangula¬ 
tion,  on  condition  of  his  abjuring  paganism,  and  submitting  to 
the  baptismal  ceremony.  He  affected  compliance,  and  died, 
therefore,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  orthodox  of  that  day, 
in  reconciliation  with  the  church.  ]\Ir.  Prescott's  reflections 
on  this  event  accurately  depict  its  character,  and  assign  to 
Pizarro  only  his  just  measure  of  blame.  He  says  : — 

‘The  treatment  of  Ataluiullpu,  from  first  to  lust,  forms  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  darkest  chapters  in  Spanish  colonial  history.  There 
may  have  been  massacres  perpetrated  on  a  more  extended  scale,  and 
executions  accompanied  with  a  greater  refinement  of  cruelty.  Hut 
the  blood-stained  anmils  of  the  conquest  afford  no  sucli  example  of 
cold-hearted  and  systematic  persecution,  not  of  an  enemy,  but  of 
one  whose  whole  deportment  had  been  that  of  a  friend  and  a  bene¬ 
factor. 

‘  Prom  the  hour  that  Pizarro  and  his  followers  had  entered  within 
the  sphere  of  Atahuallpa’s  influence,  the  hand  of  friendship  had 
been  extended  to  them  by  the  natives.  Their  first  act,  on  crossing 
the  mountains,  was  to  kidnap  the  monarch  and  massacre  his  people. 
The  seizure  of  his  person  might  be  vindicated,  by  those  who  con¬ 
sidered  the  end  as  justifying  the  means,  on  the  giound  that  it  was 
indispensable  to  secure  the  triumphs  of  the  cross.  But  no  such 
apology  can  be  urged  for  the  massacre  of  the  unarmed  and  helpless 
population, — as  wanton  as  it  was  wicked. 

1  he  long  confinement  of  the  Inca  had  been  used  by  the  con- 
(picrors  to  wiing  from  him  his  treasures  with  the  hard  gripe  of  ava- 
iice.  During  the  whole  of  this  dismal  period,  he  had  conducted 
himself  with  singular  generosity  and  good  faith.  He  had  opened  a 
five  passage  to  the  Spaniards  through  every  part  of  his  empire  ;  and 
had  luinished  every  facility  for  the  execution  of  their  plans.  When 
l  leso  \\  ere  accomplished,  and  he  remained  an  encumbrance  on  their 
hands,  notwithstanding  their  engagement,  expressed  or  implied,  to 
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releuse  him,—  anJ  Pizarro,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  fgrmal  act,  ac¬ 
quitted  his  captive  of  any  further  obligation  on  the  score  of  the 
ransom, — he  was  arraigned  before  a  mock  tribunal,  and,  under  pre¬ 
tences  equally  false  and  frivolous,  was  condemned  to  an  excruciat¬ 
ing  death.  From  first  to  last,  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  conquerors 
towards  their  unhappy  victim  is  stamped  with  barbarity  and  fraud. 

‘  Jt  is  not  easy  to  acquit  Pizarro  of  being  in  a  great  degree  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  policy,  llis  partisans  have  laboured  to  shew,  that  it 
was  forced  on  him  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  that  in  the  death 
of  the  Inca,  especially,  he  yielded  reluctanily  to  the  importunities  of 
otliers.  Hut  we.ik  as  is  this  apology,  tlie  iiistorian  who  has  the 
means  of  comparing  the  various  testimony  of  tlie  period,  will  come  to 
a  dilferent  conclusion.  To  liim  it  will  appear  that  Pizarro  had  pro¬ 
bably  long  felt  the  removal  of  Atahuallpa  as  essential  to  the  success 
of  his  enterprise.  He  foresaw  the  odium  that  would  be  incurred 
by  the  death  of  Ids  royal  captive  without  sudicient  grounds;  while 
he  laboured  to  establish  these,  he  still  shrunk  from  the  responsibility 
of  the  deed,  and  preferred  to  perpetrate  it  in  obedience  to  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  others,  rather  than  his  own.  Like  many  an  unprincipled 
politician,  he  wished  to  reap  the  benefit  of  a  bad  act,  and  let  others 
take  the  blame  ol  it.’ — lb.  148,  441). 

The  death  of  Ataliiialljia  scaled  the  fate  of  the  Peruvian  em¬ 
pire.  There  was  no  rallying  point  left  around  which  the  loyal 
could  gather,  and  the  Spaniards,  therefore,  had  little  else  to  do 
than  to  gather  their  spoils,  and  quarrel  amongst  themselves. 
The  latter  they  did  in  perfection,  and  Mr.  IVeseott  has  wisely 
continued  his  History  until  the  settlement  of  the  country  by 
Pedro  de  la  Gasea.  We  have  preferred  dwelling  at  large  on 
the  early  portion  of  the  history  to  giving  a  hare  sketch  of  the 
entire  narrative.  It  is  not  needful,  however,  that  we  should 
recommend  a  perusal  of  the  whole.  No  intelligent  reader  will 
he  content  to  stop  short  of  the  close  of  the  work.  Its  interest 
is  sustained  throughout,  and  the  latter  chapters  read  a  melan- 
eludy  but  instructive  lesson.  Vice  cannot  he  practised  with 
impunity.  It  brings  with  it  its  own  punisliment,  and  its  per¬ 
petrators  arc  commonly  the  means  of  intlicting  it  on  each  other. 
A  civil  war  speedily  ensued  between  the  two  captains,  in  w  hich 
Piziirro  being  the  victor,  Almagro  was  beheaded.  Juan  Pizarro, 
one  of  the  brothers  of  the  former,  was  slain  in  attacking  an 
Indian  citadel;  Hernando,  another  brother,  who  returned  to 
Spain  to  justify  the  execution  of  Almagro,  was  imprisoned  for 
tw  enty  years ;  and  Gonzalo,  a  third  brother,  w  as  beheaded  for 
rebellion  against  the  supremacy  of  Spain.  Francisco  Pizarro, 
himself,  did  not  escape  tlie  punishment  due  to  his  great  crimes. 
Ilis  treatment  of  Almagro,  and  especially  his  violent  death, 
were  never  forgiven  him.  Yor  a  time  he  was  safe,  but  ‘the 
men  of  CliilP  as  Alraagro’s  party  w  as  designated,  nursed  their 
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vengeance  till  the  fittin"  hour.  That  hour  at  lengthy  arrived, 
aiufthe  following  aecount  of  the  manner  of  Pizarro’s  death, 
must  close  our  extracts,  as  well  as  our  notice,  of  these  deeply 
interesting  volumes.  Ihe  assassination  took  place  on  Sunday, 
the  J^Oth  of  June,  15  11. 

‘Meanwhile,’  says  Mr.  Prescott,  ‘the  Marquess,  learning  the 
nature  of  the  tumult,  called  out  to  I'rancisco  de  Chaves,  an  otlicer 
high  in  his  confidence,  and  who  was  in  the  outer  apaitnient  opening 
on  the  staircase,  to  secure  the  door,  while  he  and  his  brother  Alcan¬ 
tara  huckL'd  on  their  armour.  Had  this  order,  coolly  given,  been 
us  coolly  obeyed,  it  would  have  saved  them  all,  since  the  entrance 
could  easily  have  been  maintained  against  a  much  larger  force,  till 
the  report  of  the  cavaliers  who  had  fled  had  brought  support  to 
Pizarro.  But  unfortunately,  Chaves,  disobeying  his  commander, 
half  opened  the  door,  and  attempted  to  enter  into  a  parley  with  the 
conspirators.  The  latter  had  now  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  cut  short  the  debate  by  running  Chaves  through  the  body,  and 
tumbling  his  corpse  down  into  the  area  below.  For  a  moment  they 
were  kept  at  bay  by  the  attendants  of  the  slaughtered  cavalier  ;  but 
these,  too,  were  quickly  despatched,  and  Rada  and  his  companions, 
entering  the  apartment,  hurried  across  it,  shouting  out,  “  Where  is 
the  Marquess?  Death  to  the  tyrant  !* 

*  Martinez  de  Alcantara,  who,  in  the  adjoining  room,  was  assisting 
his  brother  to  buckle  on  his  mail,  no  sooner  saw  that  the  entrance  to 
the  antechamber  had  been  gained,  than  he  sprang  to  the  doorway  of 
the  apartment,  and,  assisted  by  two  young  men,  pages  of  Pizarro, 
and  bv  one  or  two  cavaliers  in  attendance,  endeavoured  to  resist 
the  approach  of  the  assailants.  A  desperate  struggle  now  ensued. 
Blows  were  given  on  both  sides,  some  of  which  proved  fatal,  and  two 
of  the  conspirators  were  slain,  while  Alcantara  and  his  brave  com¬ 
panions  were  re|)eatedly  wounded. 

‘  At  length  Pizarro,  unable,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  to  adjust 
the  fastenings  of  his  cuirass,  threw  it  away,  and,  enveloping  one  arm 
in  his  cloak,  with  the  otlier  seized  his  sword,  and  sprang  to  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  assistance.  It  was  too  late  ;  for  Alcantara  was  already  stagger¬ 
ing  under  the  loss  of  blood,  and  soon  fell  to  the  ground.  Pizarro 
threw  himself  on  his  invaders,  like  a  lion  roused  in  his  lair,  and  dealt 
his  blows  with  as  much  rapidity  and  force,  as  if  age  had  no  power  to 
stiffen  his  limbs.  ‘  \\  hat  ho  !’  he  cried,  ‘  traitors  !  have  you  come 
to  kill  me  in  my  owui  house  V  The  conspirators  drew  back  for  a 
moment,  as  two  of  their  body  fell  under  Pizarro’s  sword ;  but  they 
quickly  rallied,  and,  from  their  superior  numbers,  fought  at  great 
advantage  by  relieving  one  another  in  the  assault.  Still  the  passage 
was  narrow,  and  the  struggle  lasted  for  some  minutes,  till  both  of 
Pizarro  s  pages  were  stretched  by  his  side,  when  Rada,  impatient  of 
the  delay,  called  out,  ‘  Why  are  we  so  long  about  it  ?  Down  with 
the  tyrant!’  and  taking  one  of  his  companions,  Narvaez,  in  his  arr\is, 
he  thrust  him  against  the  Marquess.  Pizarro,  instantly  grappling 
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with  his  opponent,  ran  him  through  with  liis  sword.  But  at  that 
moment  he  received  a  wound  in  the  throat,  and  reeling,  he  sank  on 
the  door,  while  the  swords  of  Ua  la  and  several  of  the  conspirators 
were  plunged  into  his  body.  ‘  .Jesu  !’  exclaimed  the  dying  man, 
and,  tracing  a  cross  with  his  linger  on  the  bloody  floor,  he  bent  down 
his  liead  to  kiss  it,  when  a  stroke,  more  friendly  than  the  rest,  put  an 
end  to  his  existence. — Vol.  ii.  p.  100 — 108. 


Akt.  III. — /I  Church  without  a  Prelate.  Ihe  Apostolical  ami  Primitive 
Church,  popular  in  its  Government,  and  simple  in  its  orship.  By 
Lyman  Coleman,  Author  of  ‘  Anti(piities  of  the  Cdiristian  C’hurch.’ 
With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Dr.  Augustus  Neander,  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  London;  Thomas  Ward 
and  Co.  Large  8vo.  pp.  1‘20. 

The  volume  before  us  is  iiow'  so  well  known  that  it  stands  in 
no  need  of  commendation.  It  has  hiin  so  long,  indeed,  on  our 
table,  nulld  culpa  nostra j  that  we  are  almost  asliamcd  to  look  at 
it.  And  one  cousequeuee  is,  that  we  are  more  disposed  to  re¬ 
mark  on  its  subject  than  on  itself.  Its  history  we  must  give, 
however,  in  its  own  w  ords  : — 

*In  the  year  1841,  the  author  published,  with  no  sectarian  de¬ 
signs,  a  woik  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Christian  church,  as  a  com¬ 
pilation  from  various  German  works,  having  Augusti’s  compend  for 
Its  basis.  This  unpretending  volume,  however,  aroused  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  a  certain  Presbyter  in  Philadelphia,  bearing  the  initials  of 
11.  W  1).,  whose  practised  eye  and  [irofessional  skill,  detected,  as 
he  seemed  to  think,  a  dangerous  infection  covertly  propagated  by 
the  circulation  of  the  book.  The  alarm  was  raised,  and  the  public 
warned  of  their  danger  by  a  review,  remarkable  for  the  spirit  and 
decency  with  which  it  was  written,  and,  most  of  all,  for  its  random 
assertions,  contradicting  with  an  assurance  seldom  equalled,  the 
plainest  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Finding  this  review  every 
where  circulated,  with  the  admirable  spirit  in  which  it  w'as  written, 
the  author  of  the  work  in  question  ventured  upon  a  brief  reply.  This 
gave  a  direction  to  his  studies  which  he  had  never  contemplated ; 
and  which,  with  increasing  diligence  and  interest  he  has  continued  to 
jnirsue  till  the  present  time.  The  result  of  these  inquiries  is — the 
following  work.’ 

Such  of  our  readers  as  Lave  not  read  Coleman’s  'Primitive 
Church,^  will  form  an  idea  of  its  contents  bv  the  titles  of  its 
chapters:  I.  Summary  view. — 11.  The  primitive  churehes  formed 
after  the  model  of  the  Jewish  synagogue. — 111.  Independence 
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of  the  priinitive  churches. — IV.  Llectioiis  by  the  churches. 

V.  Discipline  by  the  churchcs.-;-VI.  Equality  and  Klentity  of 
bishops  and  presbyters. — ^  11.  Hise  of  episcopacy .  >  III.  The 

diocesan  government.  —  IX.  The  metropolitan  <^ovcrnment. 

X.  The  patriarchal  and  papal  g^overnment.— XI.  Prayers  of  the 
]>rimitivc  chnrch.—XlI.  Psalmody  of  the  primitive  church.— 
XI 11.— Homilies  in  the  primitive  church. — XIV.  The  benedic¬ 
tion.  These  topics  arc  treated  ably  and  learnedly  ;  and  if  the 
reader  does  not  always  agree  with  the  author’s  conclusions,  he 
will  seldom  complain  that  he  is  not  furnished  with  materials  on 
w  hich  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  own. 

The  main  question,  so  far  as  church  government  is  concerned, 
between  cjiiscopalians  and  ourselves,  is  purely  historical.  It 
being  granted  on  both  sides  that  there  were  office  bearers  in  the 
primitive  church  named  'EnifTKOTroi,  or  bishops,  were  these  bishojis 
congregational  or  diocesan — the  overseers  of  single  congrega¬ 
tions,  or  of  a  number  of  congregations  formed  into  a  diocese? 
If  they  were  diocesan,  it  will  be  admitted  that  they  were  hyper- 
])rcsbyterial,  of  an  order  superior  to  that  of  presbyter  or  elder  : 
if  they  were  congregational,  were  they  still  hyper-presbyterial  ? 
These  questions  being  answered,  another  remains  to  be  asked  : 


whatever  was  the  e.xtent  of  the  primitive  bishop’s  jurisdiction, 
whether  congregational  or  diocesan,  what  w’ere  his  powers  and 
functions?  was  his  office  invested  with  those  mysterious  prero¬ 
gatives  which  arc  now*,  and  have  been  for  many  centuries,  claimed 
by  the  partisans  of  a  corrupted  faith  ?  or  w  as  the  nature  of  its 
functions  of  a  simpler  and  more  spiritual  char.actcr?  On  this 
question  we  do  not  enter  at  present,  and  only  remark  that  even 
if  it  be  demonstrated  that  the  primitive  bishop  w  as  diocesan,  it 
w  ill  reipiirc  a  fresh  demonstration  to  prove  that  he  w  as  possessed 
of  those  fearful  virtues,  w  hich,  if  real,  make  the  so-called  catho¬ 
lic  bishoj)  a  very  God,  w  hose  power  over  human  destiny  is  not 
too  strongly  stated  in. the  words  appropriated  by  the  ^lost  High, 

‘  1  kill  and  make  alive.’ 

The  first,  and  main  question,  we  have  said,  is  purely  histori¬ 
cal ;  and  to  determine  it  we  must  go  to  the  most  ancient  records 
which  throw  any  light  upon  it ;  and  these  are  the  books  of  the 
New  lestanient.  There  are  certain  experimenta  crucis  to 
which  the  inquiry  may  be  subjected,  such  as— 1.  Were  there  ever 
more  than  one  bishop  over  the  same  church  ?  If  there  w  ere,  the 
episcopal  theory  is  destroyed,  whether  a  church  consisted  of  one 
eoiigregation  or  of  several.  (See  Phil.  i.  1—2.)  What  constituted 
a  church  in  primitive  times?  If  it  can  be  shown  that  a  church 
consisted  of  one  assembly,  the  episcopal  theory  is  destroyed.  If 
we  should  still  admit  the  existence  of  three  separate  orders, 
bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon,  the  bishop  must  have  been  con- 
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grcpitional,  not  diocesan.  3.  Were  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
of  the  New  Testament  the  same  order,  or  (litferent  orders  of 
ministers?  If  it  can  be  sliown  that  the  bishojis  were  presby¬ 
ters,  and  the  presbyters  bishops,  or  that  the  titles  were  intor- 
changeal)le,  the  episcopal  theory  will  fall.  (See  Acts  xx.  17,  IS; 
Tit  ns  i.  5,  7.)  Let  the  reader  examine  every  passage  in  the 
New  Testament  which  bears  on  the  snlijeet,  with  a  vie\v  to 
answer  these  (jnestions,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  aflirming 
that  he  will  find,  as  the  result  of  his  investigation  that  the 
primitive  episcopate  and  the  primitive  eldership  were  identical, 
the  episcopate  not  being  hyper-presbyterial ;  and  that  the  otlice- 
bearer — sometimes  designated  bishop,  sometimes  presbyter — 
w’as  congregational,  not  diocesan.  We  leave  the  reader  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  investigation  we  have  suggested,  for  himself. 

The  supporters  of  diocesan  cpisco[)acy  think  they  find  the 
prototypes  of  their  liishop  .at  least  in  Timothy  and  Titus.  We 
shall  not  discuss  this  point  with  them  at  present.  We  do  not 
know'  that  we  have  met  with  any  thing  upon  it  superior  in 
cogency  and  conclusiveness  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  W.  L. 
Alexander,  in  his  ^  Anglo-Catholicism.*  Mr.  Coleman  dis¬ 
cusses  it  ably  likewise,  as  did  Cani])bell,  whose  lectures  on 
ecclesi.astical  history  arc,  or  ought  to  be,  in  everybody’s  hands. 

'  All  that  can  be  gathered  out  of  holy  writ  concerning  Timothy,’ 
s.ays  John  Alilton,  ‘  is  that  he  was  cither  an  apostle,  or  an 
apostle’s  extraordinary  vicegerent,  not  confined  to  the  charge  of 
any  place.  The  like  may  be  s.aid  of  Titus  (as  those  words 
import  in  the  fifth  verse),  that  he  was  for  tlmt  c.ausc  left  in 
Crete,  that  he  might  supply,  or  jiroceed  to  set  in  order  that 
which  St.  Paul,  in  apostolic  manner,  had  begun,  for  which  he 
had  his  p.articular  commission,  as  those  words  sound,  '  As  I  had 
appointed  thee.’  So  that  what  he  did  in  Crete  cannot  so  much 
be  thought  the  exercise  of  an  ordinary  function,  as  the  direction 
of  an  inspired  mouth.  No  less  may  be  g.athered  from  2  Cor. 
viii.  23.’* 

We  sh.all  confine  our  attention  in  this  .article  to  two  branches 
of  the  argument :  the  instructions  of  Paul  in  reference  to  the 
bishop’s  office  and  (pialifications,  and  '  the  angels  of  the  churches’ 
in  Asia.  The  former  we  have  in  Timothy  iii.  1,  7,  and  Titus  i. 
5 — 9.  The  passages  .arc  well  known.  We  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  on  them  : — 

1.  There  is  nothing  s.aid  of  the  bishop  in  these  verses,  nothing 
ascribed  to  him  or  required  of  him,  which  is  not  common  to  all 
pastors  or  presbyters.  The  moral  and  spiritual  qualifications,  the 
aptitude  to  teach,  and  capacity  to  rule,  which  the  apostle  de- 

*  *  Animadversions  upon  the  Remonstrant’s  Defence  ag.ain8t  Smectym- 
nuus.’ 
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c  Irtcs  to  be  iiccessjirv  to  fitness  for  tbe  bishop  s  office,  nre  else¬ 
where  rcijuired  of  the  presbyter,  (Acts  xx.  /i8j  ^itns  i.  6j  1 
Pet.  V.  1 — 3.)  In  the  diocesan  theory  there  are  certain  functions 
and  pow’crs  peculiar  to  the  bishop,  with  which  the  presbyter 
da»cs  not  intti  meddle,  but  of  these  it  is  manifest  that  Paul 
knew  nothing. 

2.  In  one  of  these  passages  the  identity  of  the  office  of  bishop 

and  presbyter  is  distinctly  marked,  ^litus  i.  5,  6,  /.  ^  bor  this 

cause  left  I  thee  in  Crkc,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order 
the  things  that  arc  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  as 
I  had  appointed  thee.  [AVhat  sort  of  elders?]  If  any  be  blame^ 
less,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  having  faithful  children,  not 
accused  of  riot  or  unruly.  For  a  bishop  must  be  blameless,^  &c. 
'VVe  are  not  aw  are  of  any  commentator  who  has  hazarded  another 
exposition  of  this  passage  than  the  common  one,  that  the  elder 
and  bishop  were  the  same  party.  Titus  is  instructed  to  be 
careful  what  sort  of  men  he  ordained  as  elders,  ‘for  a  bishop 
must  be  blameless.'  The  merest  tvro  can  see  an  absurdity  in 
the  argument,  if  the  bishop  and  elder  are  not  one.  The  titles 
are  used  interchangeably,  and  the  very  illustration  of  a  bishop’s 
fitness  to  rule,  which  the  apostle  draws  from  the  government  of 
a  family,  in  writing  to  Timothy,  he  here  employs  in  reference 
to  an  elder.  ‘  Locus  hie  abunde  docet,  nullum  esse  presbyteri 
et  episcopi  discriinen,  quia  nunc  sccundo  nomine  promiscue  ap- 
pellat  quos  prius  vocavit  presbyteros.’ — Calvin  in  loco. 

3.  Paul  describes  iu  these  passages  only  two  classes  of  office¬ 
bearers  :  bishops  and  deacons.  ‘  If  by  bishops,’  to  use  the  w  ords 
of  Campbell,  in  his  fourth  lecture,  ‘  he  meant  w  hat  iu  modern 
style  is  so  denominated,  those  who  have  the  charge  of  many 
presbyters,  it  is  astonishing  that  he  should  not  think  it  of  im¬ 
portance  to  give  any  directions  about  the  qualifications  of  presby¬ 
ters,  who  had  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  flock  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  very  particular  in  regard  to  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  deacons,  though  their  order  has  ever  been  allowed  to 
be  inferior  to  the  other.  And  if  (as  even  some  friends  of  episco¬ 
pacy  have  admitted)  he  here  means  by  bishops  only  presbyters; 
that  an  office  of  so  great  importance  as  the  bishop’s  (if  it  was 
a  different,  and  superior  office),  should  have  been  entirely  over¬ 
looked,  is  no  less  surprising.’  It  is  no  exception  to  this  argu¬ 
ment  that  in  the  epistle  to  Titus  there  is  no  reference  even  to 
deacons,  the  existence  of  whose  office  is  nevertheless  admitted. 
The  work  and  commission  of  limothy  w’ere  general;  the  work 
and  commission  of  Titus  w’^ere  limited  and  specific  ;  hence  the 
ditlerence  in  their  instructions.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter. 

r  Lphesus  (1  Tim.  i.  3)  to  resist  the  inroads 

of  false  teachers,  but  w’ith  a  general  commission  to  supply  the 
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apostle’s  place,  and  he  now  sends  him  instructions  how  to  exe¬ 
cute  it.  (I  Tim.  iii.  11,  15.)  'Those  things  write  I  unto  thee, 
hopinj'  to  come  unto  thee  shortly.  Hut  if  I  tarry  lonir,  that 
thou  mavest  know  how  thou  oiij^htost  to  beliavc  thvsolf  in  the 
house  of  God  to  conduct  thyself  in  reference  to  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  house,  the  chiircli  of  God.  Tiie  apostle  thus 
designed  to  furnish  Timothy  with  instructions  for  all  the  emer¬ 
gencies  of  the  church  in  his  absence.  Among  the  instruetions 
which  he  sends  him,  we  tiud  this,  '  Lav  hands  suddenly  on  no 
man.’  Ancl  that  he  might  know'  on  w  hom  to  '  lay  hands,’  whose 
appointment  to  otlice  he  ought  to  sanction  by  ordination,  he  in¬ 
forms  him  of  the  befitting  character  of  bishops  and  deacons,  an 
ample  proof  that  these  were  the  only  two  orders  existing  at 
E|)hesus,  and  throughout  that  Asia  to  which  Ephesus  had  been 
a  centre  of  light  during  Paul’s  personal  ministry.  Let  us  turn 
now'  to  Titus.  His  commission  was  more  limited.  ‘  For  this 
cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the 
things  that  are  wanting,  (marg.  '  left  undone,’)  and  ordain  elders 
in  every  city.’  *E7nh6p$o<o  means  to 'arrange  further,’  or  'to  set 
further  to  rights.’  '  To  firt  in  compositionc  quibusdam  verbis 
pnxvia,  signiiicat  (ut  hoc  loco)  post  alium  venire,  ct  in  opcrc 
ejus  immutarc  quid,  aut  ei  s»ipplementum  addere.’  (Prieoeus  iii 
loco:  Critici  Sacri.)  Erasmus  says,  ‘  Sentit  autem  sc  prius  cor- 
rexisse  quoedam ;  eadem  nondnin  ad  plenum  corrccta  jubet  h. 
Tito  corrigi,’  or  '  supcrcorrigi,’  as  he  explains  it.  (In  loco.) 
'  Testantur  sequentia,  in  Creta  nihil  defuissc  pryetcr  constitu- 
tionem  presbyterorem ;  ergo  sic  vertam. —  Ilujus  rei  gratia,  reli- 
qui  te  in  Creta,  ut  quae  relicpia  sunt  conticias.’  (Scultetus  in 
loco:  Critici  Sacri.)  All  dilliculty  thus  vanishes.  Titus  was 
left  to  ordain  elders  or  bishops  throughout  its  cities,  the  only 
thing  left  undone  by  his  great  master;  and  with  this  specific 
work  in  hand  it  was  enough  to  send  him  an  authoritative  de¬ 
claration  of  presbyterial  or  episcopal  qualifications. 

4.  That  the  bishops  (or  elders)  in  reference  to  whom  Paul 
instructed  Timothy  and  Titus  were  not  diocesan,  but  congre¬ 
gational,  is  manifest  from  their  number.  There  were  several 
bishops  in  Ephesus.  (Acts  xx.  17.  J^8.)  As  to  Crete,  the  whole 
island  w'ould  not  have  formed  too  large  a  diocese,  and  yet  we 
find  that  all  its  cities  (that  is  all  in  which  there  were  Christian 
churches)  were  to  be  favoured,  each  of  them,*  with  the  presence 
certainly  of  one  bishop,  and,  according  to  the  general  iuterpreta- 


•  ‘  Kara  iroXiv — in  civitate,  sive  per  civitatem,  i.  e,  in  singulis  civitati- 
bus,  sive  oppidatim.  Haec  insula  quondam  dicta  est  iicarofiTroXtc,  quod  cen¬ 
tum  habuerit  oppida.*  Erasmus  in  loco. 
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tioiijof  a  pluralitvof  bishops. t  '  In  the  island  of  Crete,  saj  s  Camp¬ 
bell,  Lecture  V.,  'there  were  no  fewer,  according  to  the  earliest 
accounts  and  catalogues  extant,  than  eleven  bishops.  And  had 
the  hundred  cities  for  which  it  was  famous  been  the  seats  cf 
Christian  churches,  the  apostles  instructions  would  have  re¬ 
quired  the  ordination  of  at  least  one  hundred  bishops.  The 
subdivision  of  Crete — one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  long  and 
eighteen  to  thirty  hro.ad — into  a  hundred  dioceses  would  scarcely 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  modern  prelacy. 

The  famous  Commentary  of  Jerome  on  one  of  the  passages 
we  have  just  examined  deserves  to  he  still  better  known  than  it 
is.  The  original  is  before  us,  hut  it  is  enough  to  quote  Dr. 
Mason’s  translation  as  given  by  Coleman.  ‘  That  thou  shouldest 
ordain  presbyters  in  every  city,  as  1  have  appointed  thee.’ 
Titus  i.  5, 

*  What  sort  of  Presbyters,'  says  .Jerome,  *  oujjht  to  be  ordazned  he 
shows  atterwards.  *  If  any  be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,' 
&c.,  and  then  adds,  ‘  for  a  bishop  must  be  blameless,  as  the  stew’ard 
of  God,'  &c.  A  Presbyter,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  a  bishop;  and 
before  there  were,  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  parties  in  religion  ; 
and  it  was  said  among  different  people,  *  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of 
Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas,'  the  churches  were  governed  by  the  joint 
counsel  of  the  Presbyters.  But  afterwards,  when  every  one  accounted 
those  whom  he  baptised  as  belonging  to  himself  and  not  to  Christ, 
it  was  decreed  throughout  tlie  whole  world  that  one  chosen  from 
among  the  Presbyters,  should  be  put  over  the  rest,  and  that  the 
whole  care  of  the  church  should  be  committed  to  him,  and  the  seeds 
of  schism  taken  away. 

'  Should  any  one  think  that  this  is  only  my  own  private  opinion, 
and  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  let  him  read  the  words  of  the 
apostle  in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians;  ‘  Paul  and  Timotheus  the 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  lire  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  which  are 
at  Philippi  with  the  bishops  and  deacons.'  Philippi  is  a  single  city 
of  Macedonia,  and  certainly  in  one  city  there  could  not  be  several 
bishops  as  they  are  now  styled  ;  but  as  they  at  that  time  called  the 
very  same  persons  bishops  whom  they  called  presbyters,  the  apostle 
has  spoken  without  distinction  of  bishops  as  presbyters. 

'  Should  this  matter  yet  appear  doubtful  to  any  one,  unless  it  be 
proved  by  an  additional  testimony,  it  is  written  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  that  when  Paul  had  come  to  Miletum  he  sent  to  Ephesus 
and  called  the  presbyters  of  that  church,  and  among  other  things 
said  to  them,  ‘Take  heed  to  yourselves  and  to  all  the  flock  in  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  hath  made  you  bishops.'  Take  particular  notice 

t  As  every  city  is  mentioned,  the  plurality  of  bishops  may  refer  to  the 
^luraluy  of^mrehes.' — Bennett’s  *  Theology  of  the  Early  Christian 
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that,  calling  the  presbyters  of  the  single  city  of  Ephesus,  ho  after¬ 
wards  names  the  same  persons  bishops.* 

After  further  quotations  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  from  Peter,  he  proceeds  : — 

*  Our  intention  in  these  remarks  is  to  show  that  amonir  the  an- 
dents,  presbyter*:  and  bishops  were  the  very  same,  liut  that,  by  little 
and  little,  that  the  plants  of  dissension  might  be  plucked  up,  the 
whole  concern  was  devolved  on  an  individual.  As  the  presby¬ 
ters,  therefore,  know  that  they  are  subjected  by  the  custom  of  the 
church  to  Him  who  is  set  over  them,  so  let  the  bishops  know  that 
they  are  greater  than  presbyters  more  by  custom  than  by  any  real 
appointment  of  Christ.* 

This  passage  deserves  examination.  We  remark  upon  it — 1. 
Jerome  bears  express  testimony  to  the  original  identity  of  the 
oflice  of  liishoj)  and  presbyter.  2.  He  distinctly  denies  the 
Divine  right  of  the  hyper-preshyterial  episcopacy  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  his  day,  the  fourth  century — it  was  the  product  of  cus¬ 
tom,  not  of  a  Divine  appointment.  3.  According  to  this  father, 
the  growth  of  diocesan  episcopacy  was  gradual.  The  first  para¬ 
graph  of  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  would  leave  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  creation  of  a  hyper-preshyterial  e[)iscopatc  was 
the  result  of  a  universal  decree  or  decision  hv  the  ehnrchcs. 
Ent  Jerome  speaks  more  carefully  afterwards  of  its  having  hccii 
by  degrees — ‘  by  little  and  little’ — paulatim.  The  new  order 
was  the  growth  of  circumstances  and  that  very  gradually.  Long 
after  some  chnrclies  were  ruled  by'’  a  bishop  superior  to  the  pres¬ 
byters,  otlier  churches  retained  the  primitive  order  of  equality. 
4.  The  statement  of  Jerome  as  to  tlie  cause  and  design  of  tlie 
new  order  of  things,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  defective.  That 
its  origin  was  connected  with  dissensions  in  manv  cases  we 
readilv  ^rant,  but  we  question  the  nature  of  the  connection.  So 
far  from  there  being  any  such  benevolent  and  far-seeing  design 
as  the  prevention,  or  cure,  of  the  evils  which  onr  author  speci¬ 
fics,  the  new  episcopate  was  the  fruit  of  these  evils.  While  the 
virtues  of  some  men  might  contribute  to  their  undue  exaltation 
above  their  equals,  ambition  had  more  to  do  with  it  in  general 
than  virtue,  and  ambition  found  its  convenient  opportunities  in 
seasons  of  dissension.  Instead  of  being  fitted  to  check  the  am¬ 
bition  of  ecclesiastics,  the  new  order  erected  a  throne  for  them 
to  climb  to ;  it  has  been  throughout  many  ages  a  stimulus  to 
the  worst  passions  of  rivalship,  and  the  veryemd  of  ecclesiastical 
being.  5.  We  cannot  sympathise  with  tlie  complacency  with 
which  Jerome  speaks  of  the  new  order.  True,  he  admonishes 
the  bishops  of  his  time  that  their  status  was  not  of  Divine  ap¬ 
pointment.  But  he  looks  on  it  with  complacency  as  the  grand 
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correction  of  division  and  dissension.  The  rod  of  iron,  we  allow 
at  once,  produces  peace  where  reason,  and  justice,  and  gentle¬ 
ness,  fail.  But,  to  use  the  words  of  ^lilton  in  reference  to  an¬ 
other  matter,  ^  with  as  good  a  plea  might  the  dead  palsy  boast 
to  a  man,  ‘  It  is  1  that  tree  you  from  stitclics  and  pains,  and  tlie 
troublesome  feeling  of  cold  and  heat,  of  wounds  and  strokes  :  it 
I  were  gone  all  these  would  molest  you.^  ’  Paul,  it  is  evident, 
was  laeking  in  the  better  wisdom  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
lived  in  the  inexperienced  infancy  of  Christianity.  There  were 
dissensions  in  his  time — some  said  even  then,  ^  I  am  ot  Paul, 
and  1  of  Apollos,  and  I  of  Cephas;’  but  he  had  not  the  pru¬ 
dence  to  forge  a  rod  of  iron,  and  put  it  into  the  hand  of  a  bishop 
to  lord  it  over  Clod’s  heritage.  His  remedies  were  of  another 
kind.  Clement,  ])astor,  or  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  church  in 
Rome,  was  so  short-sighted  as  to  follow  Paul’s  example  in  his 
mode  of  (pielling  the  turbideuce  of  the  church  in  Corinth, 

seventv  years  after  Paul  had  written  to  them.  The  discovery  of 

•  •  * 

the  sovereign  renn'dy  of  the  episcopate  was  reserved  for  later 
and  wiser  men.  While  we  cannot  sympathise  with  the  feelings 
with  which  Jerome  regarded  hyper-presbyterial  episcopacy,  we 
fall  back  on  his  testimony  to  the  facts  that  the  original  bishop 
and  presbyter  were  identical,  and  that  the  subsequent  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  one  to  the  other  was  destitute  of  Divine  sanction. 
His  witness  is  true. 


We  proceed  to  inquire  whether  diocesan  episcopacy,  or  even 
hyper-presbyterial  congregational  episcopacy,  derives  any  sup¬ 
port  from  the  designation  ‘  angel  of  the  church,’  employed  in 
the  letters  to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia.  According  to  the 
high  episcopal  theory,  ‘  the  angels  of  these  churches  were  the 
bishops  to  w  hom  alone  were  entrusted  the  control  and  regula¬ 
tion  ot  their  affairs.’  'On  this  it  is  enough  to  remark, — First, 
that  as  the  whole  evidence  of  the  rest  of  the  Now  Testament 


goes  to  show  that  no  such  otlicer  as  a  bishop,  in  the  modern 
sense  ot  the  term,  existed  in  the  early  churches,  it  is  altogether 
incompetent  lor  us  to  aasinne  the  existence  of  such  an  office  in 


order  to  explain  an  obscure  and  difficult  expression  in  this  one 
instance;  and  secondly,  it  is  clear  both  from  the  tenor  of  the 
epistles  themselves,  and  especially  from  the  command  of  Christ, 
that  they  were  to  be  sent  to  the  churches,  the  fx/cArjo-tat,  orassem- 
blit‘s  ot  the  brethren  (Rev.  i.  11),  a  fact  which  is  quite  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  high  episcopal  th(‘ory;  for  where  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  ot  a  oioeesan  is  snpposeil,  all  popular  influence  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  affairs  is  put  out  of  the  question.’  *  We  add  a 
third  remark  :  Fven  should  we  allow'  that  the  '  angel  of  the 


•  Alexander’s  *  Anglo-Catholicism,’  Appendix,  p.  410. 
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churcli'  was  the  designation  of  an  oflice  superior  to  that  of  the 
elders  or  ordinary  pastors,  that  otliee,  call  it  the  episcopate  or 
auj^lit  else  you  please,  was  not  diocesan,  but  eon^rejjational.  In 
each  of  the  seven  cities  named  in  the  Apocalypse,  there  v;as  an 
fKKXrjaia,  and  over  eacli  eccicsia  there  was  an  anj^el.  The  juris¬ 
diction  of  that  an^cl,  tlicn,  he  its  nature  what  it  ini^lit,  was 
limited  to  ;i  single  congregation,  not  extended  over  a  province. 

It  remains  to  be  determined  who  or  wheat  was  the  angel  ot 
the  church.  We  cannot  accept  the  interpretation  which  makes 
it  to  mean  the  consistory  of  elders  in  each  congregation,  viewed 
as  one  body  and  so  [)crsonificd.  Nor  can  wc  maintain  that  at 
the  time  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  a  plurality  of  pastors  had 
ceased  in  the  churches,  'that  there  was  now  in  each  of  these 
societies  only  one  pastor,  and  that  to  him  the  letter  intended 
for  his  church  was  addressed,  that  he  might  lay  it  before  them, 
and  as  in  duty  bound  urge  its  contents  on  their  notice.*  We 
are  still  more  opposed  to  the  theory  which  supposes  that  the 
word  '  angel*  is  used  as  a  symbolical  expression  for  the  whole 
church.  This  theory,  though  called  the  ultra-congrcgationalist, 
is  revived  by  Neander.  In  his  introduction  to  Coleman’s  work, 
an  essay  in  which  the  defects  of  the  German  mind  are  more  con- 
spicuous  than  its  excellencies,  Neander  says,  '  In  tins  phrase- 
ology  I  recognise  a  symbolical  application  of  the  idea  ot  guar¬ 
dian  angels,  similar  to  that  of  the  Ferver  of  the  Farsees,  as  a 
symbolical  representation  and  image  of  the  wliole  church.  Such 
a  figurative  representation  corresponds  well  with  the  poetical 
and  symbolical  character  of  the  book  throughout.  It  is  also 
expressly  said,  that  the  address  is  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
churches.*  The  theory  which  explains  the  '  angel  of  the  church* 
by  a  reference  to  the  known  office-bearer  who  bore  that  title 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  is  regarded  by  Neander  as  'arbitrary,* 
but  wc  venture,  notwithstanding  the  great  authority  ot  his 
name,  to  call  his  own  rather  ‘arbitrary’  and  fanciful. 

Let  us  inquire.  In  the  Old  'restament  we  find  projdicts  and 
priests  sometimes  called  messengers  or  '  angels.*  Sec  Ilag- 
gai,  i.  13,  and  Malachi,  ii.  7.  In  the  Jewish  synagogue  there 
was  an  ofliccr  designated  which  means  the  representative 

or  delegate  of  the  church,  and  might  be  rendered  without  im¬ 
propriety  ‘the  angel  of  the  church.*  'The  oflice  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  thus  named  was  to  superintend  and  conduct  the  worsliip 
of  the  synagogue.*  He  was  a  (superintendent),  or  an 

(maKoTToi  (bishop  or  overseer),  and  also  a  (a  teacher  in 

a  greater  or  less  degree*).  Now  Neander  not  only  admits,  but 

•  ‘  As  an  interpretation  of  this  Hebrew  phrase,'  says  Coleman,  ‘  llie 
Knglish  reader  may  read,  as  often  as  it  occurs,  the  ruler  of  the  svna- 
go;rue,*—p.  3S,  note. 
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arpucs  that  ‘  the  earliest  constitution  of  the  cliurch  uas  mo¬ 
delled,  for  the  most  part,  after  that  relij^ious  community  >>ith 
which  it  stood  in  closest  connection  and  to  which  it  was  most 
assimilated,  the  Jewish  synagogue/  It  is  not  maintained  that 
the  resemhlance  was  in  all  points  exact,  but  that  the  one  was 
formed  on  the  general  platform  of  the  other.  ‘  Ihe  litiGs^ 
bishop,  pastor,  presliyter,  &c.  (says  Coleman)  were  all  familiar 
to  them  (the  Christians)  as  synonymous  terms,  denoting  the 
same  class  of  oflicers  in  the  synagogue.  Their  duties  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  remained,  in  substance,  the  same  in  the  Christian 
church  as  in  that  of  the  Jews.^  What  then  could  be  more  na¬ 


tural  (and  not  *  arbitrary’)  than  to  designate  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  worship  in  the  Christian  synagogue  by  a  title  already 
familiarly  used  to  designate  the  superintendent  of  the  worship 
in  the  Jewish  synagogue?  The  interpretation  which  would 
treat  this  application  of  the  term  ‘  angel  of  the  church’  as  '  ar- 
bitrarv,’  must  itself  be  reckoned  arbitrary,  and  an  act  of  vio- 
lence  to  the  strongest  probability. 

But  was  there  an  office-bearer  in  the  primitive  Christian 
church,  distinct  from  its  bishops  or  presbyters,  whose  func¬ 
tion  it  was  to  superintend  and  lead  the  Christian  worship? 
There  is  no  evidence  that  there  was.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
evidence  we  have  on  the  subject  proves  that  the  bishop  or  pres¬ 
byter  was  the  only  oflice-bcarcr  whose  functions  were  concerned 
w  ith  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  community.  ‘  The  result  is,’ 
says  Coleman  (and  we  agree  w  ith  him),  ‘  that  the  angel  of  the 
churches,  whatever  view  we  take  of  the  origin  of  the  term,  was 


not  the  representative  of  an  order  or  grade  superior  to  presby¬ 
ters,  but  himself  merely  a  presln  ter,  or,  if  you  please,  a  bishop, 
provided  you  mean  by  it  simply  what  the  scriptures  always 
mean, — a  pastor  of  a  church,  the  ordinary  and  only  minister 
divinely  constituted  to  be  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  their 
souls.’  (p.  31).)  We  h  ave  only  to  add  that  where  there  was  a 
plurality  of  bishops,  order  rccpiired  that  one  should  jireside  to 
conduct  the  deliberations  and  worship  of  the  assembly.  And 
he  whose ‘turn’  it  was  to  preside  on  any  occasion,  would  be 
‘  ihe  angel  of  the  church,’  pro  tempore.  Any  communications 
intended  lor  the  whole  body  would  be  laid  before  it  naturally 
by  the  president  of  the  day. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  adverting  to  gra¬ 
tuitous  concessions  which  are  sometimes  made  in  connexion 


with  the  point  which  we  have  just  considered,  as  to  the  state 
of  the  })riinitivc  ej)iscopacy  at  the  end  of  the  apostolic  period. 
‘At  the  close  of  the  apostolic  period,’  says  Dr.  Alexander,  whose 
well  reasoned  objections  to  the  high  episcopal  theory  we  have 
already  quoted,  ‘  i.e.,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  cen- 
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tiiry  of  the  Christian  era,  we  observe  a  vast  number  of  cburebi's, 

.  .  .  .  each  placed  under  the  management  of  a  set  of  ottieers, 

presided  over  by  one  liaving  the  title  of  angel  of  the  ehiireh, 
or  bishop  of  the  Hock.  ^Vhethcr  this  were  the  earliest  form  of 
these  churches,  may  perhaps  be  questioned,  but  that  this  was 
the  form  in  which  they  existed  at  the  period  mentioned,  seems 
historically  certain.^*  In  a  note  on  this  passage,  our  learned 
friend  (piotcs  the  following  words  from  the  letter  of  Dr.  J.  V. 
Smith  to  Dr.  Lee  : — 

‘  In  process  oflime,  and  by  the  influence  of  circumstances  very  likely 
to  occur,  one  of  these  (bishops),  the  most  distinguished  for  talents 
and  energy,  became  the  head— perpetual  president  or  moderator. 
The  earliest  indication,  perhaps,  oi  i\ns  \\  c  find  in  the  address  of  each 
of  the  apocalyptic  e[)istles — ‘To  the  angel  of’,’ &c.  Perhaps  it  was 
in  that  district,  the  proconsular  Asia,  that  this  state  of  affaiis  was 
developed,  and  became  delinitely  established;  and  as  the  Apostle 
John,  in  extreme  old  age,  resided  at  Ephesus,  he  gave  it  his  appro¬ 
bation,  as  a  plan  adapted  to  preclude  ambitious  feelings  or  usurped 
authority.’ 

In  penning  this  hist  seutcnce,  the  venerable  writer  had  his 
eye,  no  doubt,  on  the  words  of  Jerome,  on  which  we  have  already 
commented,  and  to  which  we  shall  not  now  recur.  What  Dr. 
Smith  reckons  probable  as  to  the  state  of  the  episcopate  in  the 
end  of  the  aj)ostolic  period.  Dr.  Alexander  reckons  historicaUy 
certain.  After  examining  the  various  theories  which  have  been 
held  in  reference  to  the  angels  of  the  churches,  he  continues  : — 

‘  There  remains  only  the  opinion,  that  by  the  angel  of  the  church 
is  designated  the  president  of’  the  body  of  pastors,  the  presbuterion, 
through  which  the  e[)istle  was  sent  to  the  church,  to  be  by  him  laid 
before  them.  This  has  the  advanttige  of  being  at  once  the  most 
obvious  view  of  the  case,  and  of  being  the  only  one  on  which  we 
can  harmonise  the  actual  slateiiients  of  the  passage.  It  has  also 
strongly  in  its  favour  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  Jewish  syna¬ 
gogue,  after  the  model  of  which  the  first  Ciiristian  churches  were 
uiKpiestionably  formed,  there  was  an  officer  who  bore  the  title  of 
Sheliach  Tsihbor,  i.  e.  angel  or  messenger  of  the  assembly,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  exactly  those  functions  which,  as  we 
learn  from  a  passage  in  the  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr,  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Ciiristian  churches  performed  in  them.  We  thus  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  in  all  probability,  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  apostolic  age,  there  was  an  officer  ap[)ointed  in  each  church,  who 
was  the  president  of  the  ordinary  pastors  and  the  general  bishop  of 
the  boily.’'^ 

There  seem  to  us  to  be  very  weighty  objections  to  the 
views  which  these  learned  writers  have  formed  of  this  matter. 

t  Ib.  Appendix,  pp.  409,  412,  413. 
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And  we  know  of  no  fact  or  passage  which  requires  us  to  sup- 
i)ose  that  the  'angel  of  the  cliurcli  ’  was  more  than  the  bishop 
or  elder,  when  there  was  only  one,  or  the  bishop  or  elder  who 
presided  when  there  was  a  pluralit\,  and  who  would 

therefore  be  the  proper  channel  through  whicli  to  lay  the  letter 
before  the  chiireh.  \\  hen  tliere  was  a  plurality  of  eldeis,  older 
reipiired,  as  we  have  remarked  already,  that  ont  should  preside 
in  the  assemldy  of  the  church,  and  likewise  in  the  meeting  of 
ciders ;  and  siieh  temporary  presidentship  as  w  as  thus  required 
for  the  purposes  of  order,  accounts  tor  the  title,  '  angel  ot  the 
church,’  as  fully  and  satisfactorily  as  the  supposition  of  the 
growth  of  a  |jernianciit  presidentship  or  hyper-presbyterial 
episcopate,  while  it  is  free  from  serious  objections  which  lie 
uiiainst  the  latter.  The  difterence  between  the  two  mav  seem 
trifling,  but  it  is  not  so.  It  involves  the  following  question : 
Knowing  that  within  a  period  not  very  remote  from  the  apos¬ 
tolic  age,  the  bishop  liegan  to  be  distinguished  from  the  presby¬ 
ter  as  a  higher  functionary,  had  that  distinction  the  sanction  of 
inspired  authority?  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Alexander,  according 
to  the  jiassages  we  have  quoted,  liold  that,  probably  at  least,  it 
had.  They  do  not,  it  is  true,  ascribe  to  the  hyper-presbyterial 
bishop  spiritual  functions  and  powers  which  the  presbyter  is 
incompetent  to  exercise.  Thev  mav  consider  the  two  offices 
fundamentally  and  essentially  one.  But  the  concession  which 
they  make  is  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  they  make  it  will  warrant  other  inferences  and  con¬ 
clusions  injurious  to  scriptural  church  order.  The  following 
remarks  will  justify  these  observations  : — 

1.  ^^e  call  attention  to  the  sound  principle  of  interpretation 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Alexander  himself,  in  exposing  ‘  the  high 
episcopalian  view’  of  the  term,  'angel  of  the  church.’  '  It  is 
altogether  incompetent  for  us  to  assume  the  existence  of  such 
an  oflice  in  order  to  explain  an  obscure  and  difficult  expression 
in  this  one  instance.’  fp.  410.)  On  this  ground  Dr.  Alexander 
dissents  from  the  ‘  high  episcopalian  view’  of  the  bishop’s  office, 
but  the  principle  which  he  lays  down  is  equally  at  variance 
with  his  own  view,  that  '  in  all  probability  before  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  apostolic  age,  there  w  as  an  officer  ajipointed  in 
each  church,  who  w  as  the  president  of  the  ordinary^  pastors,  and 
the  general  bishop  of  the  bod\\’  This  is  a  mere  assumption. 
I  he  necessities  of  the  passage  (Kev.  ii.  &c.)  do  not  require 
it,  and  there  is  no  other  foundation  for  it. 

2.  It  seems  to  us  a  very  dangerous  supposition,  that  the 
apostle  John,  in  extreme  old  age,  and  after  the  decease  of  his 
fellow.apostlcs,  sanctioned  a  departure  from  the  practice  which 
had  been  previously  estai)lished  in  all  the  churches.  If  he  did, 
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those  are  certjiinly  right  who  hold  that  the  example  of  the  first 
churches  possesses  no  authority  in  the  matter  of  clnirch  order — 
the  development  of  a  new  state  of  things  was  sanctioned  by  the 
surviving  apostle — and  the  whole  (piestion  of  government  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  one  of  eireumstanees  and  expediency.  The 
advocates  of  full-blown  diocesan  episcopacy  need  to  feel  no 
misgivings  ;  the  separation  of  the  olliees  of  bishop  and  pres¬ 
byter,  with  the  exaltation  of  the  former  above  the  latter,  re¬ 
ceived  the  sanction  of  the  only  remaining  apostle  ;  had  he  lived 
to  a  later  age,  why  doubt  that  he  would  have  sanctioned  the 
extension  of  the  bishop^s  jurisdiction  as  readily  as  he  sanctioned 
its  elevation.  Nothing,  we  conceive,  but  an  insujX'rable  critical 
necessity  can  justify  an  o})inion  which  is  liable  to  be  fathered 
with  such  consequences.  And  in  this  ease  there  is  no  such 
necessity.  ‘To  me,'  says  Dr.  Canq)bell  (lecture  v.),  ‘it  is  more 
likely  that  John,  in  the  direction  of  the  epistles  to  the  seven 
churches,  availed  himself  of  a  distinction  [one  of  the  bisho|)s, 
w  here  there  was  a  plurality,  acting  as  president  or  moderator, 
for  the  sake  of  order]  w  hich  had  subsisted  from  the  beginning, 
but  as  it  implied  no  diirercnce  in  order  or  power,  wjis  too  incon¬ 
siderable  to  be  noticed  in  the  history.  This,  1  think,  at  least 
more  credible,  than  that  either  the  church  was  new  modelled  by 
this  apostle,  or  that  the  ditferent  apostles  adoj)ted  dilferent 
plans.'  If  it  be  replied  that  the  authority  of  one  apostle  is 
equal  to  the  authority  of  the  twelve,  and  that  what  change 
soever  one  sanctioned  before  his  decease,  is  only  to  be  regarded 
as  the  intended  consummation  of  previous  progress,  the  top- 
stone  of  the  structure  which  others  founded,  and,  therefore, 
can  be  no  precedent  for  future  changes — we  answer  :  Paul  gave 
the  same  instruction  and  ordinances  every  w  here  to  every  church  ; 
he  condemned  every  departure  from  the  ordinances  ‘  as  he  de¬ 
livered  them,'  and  commended  those  who  kept  them  in  all 
things  :  and  are  we  to  suppose  that  a  departure  from  tlie  state 
in  which  he  established  the  churches,  a  departure  which  was 
the  first  step  towards  that  lordship  over  (Jod’s  heritage  which 
was  afterwards  consolidated  in  diocesan  episcopacy,  received  the 
sanction  of  his  only  surviving  colleague? 

3.  The  exigencies  of  the  case  are  fully  met  without  the  ob¬ 
noxious  idea  of  a  permanent  ‘president  of  the  ordinary  pastors 
and  general  bishop  of  the  body.'  This  we  have  seen  already. 
And  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the  passage  referred  to  in  the 
apology  of  Justin  Martyr  furnishes  no  evidence  of  a  distinction 
between  one  bishop  and  another,  or  of  the  superiority  of  bishop 
to  elder.  For  anght  contained  in  it,  there  may  have  been  but 
one  bishop  or  elder  in  a  church.  It  is  as  follows :  ‘  On  the 
day  called  Sunday,  there  is  made  a  gathering  into  the  same 
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place  of  all  that  live  iii  city  or  country,  and  the  memoranda  of 
the  apostles,  or  the  writinj^s  of  the  prophets,  are  read  as  long 
as  may  be.  Afterwards,  the  reader  having  ceased,  the  presi- 
(lent  makes  verballv^  the  admonition  and  exhoit<ition  to  the 
imitation  of  these  excellent  things.  Then  we  all  rise  and  pour 
forth  prayers.  Then  the  bread  and  wine  are  taken.  * 

We  regard  the  ‘  angel  of  the  church,^  then,  not  as  necessarily 
the  single  pastor  of  the  congregation,  for  there  is  evidence  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  seven  churches,  had  a  plurality  ot  pastors 
to  a  later  period  than  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse — nor  yet  as 
an  oiliccr  raised  to  a  permanent  presidentship  over  pastors  and 
people,  and  distinguished  as  6  cV/o-kottos  —  but  as  the  bishop  or 
elder,  who,  when  there  was  a  plurality,  miglit  preside  or  olHciate, 
pro  iempore,  and  whose  duty  it  would  there  fore  be  to  lay  before 
the  church  such  a  document  as  the  epistle  from  the  great 
head. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  say  in  what  state  the  episcopate  was 
at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  period,  or  of  the  first  century.  We 
liave  no  reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  other  than  it  had  always 
been,  the  simple  pastorate  or  eldership  of  a  single  congregation, 
and  that  often,  at  least,  shared  by  several  persons.  We  have 
been  frequently  surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which  men,  even 
of  eminence  and  learning,  accept  the  common  notion  that,  by 
the  time  of  the  decease  of  the  apostle  John,  a  marked  and  fixed 
distinction  between  the  office  of  bishop  and  presbyter,  began  to 
prevail.  At  the  period  in  question,  one  writer,  an  eminent 
eongrcgationalist,  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  conceives,  we 
have  seen,  that  each  of  the  churches  w  as  ‘  placed  under  the 
management  of  a  set  of  officers,  presided  over  by  one  having  the 
title  of  angel  of  the  church,  or  bishop  of  the  flock.^  Whether 
(he  adds)  this  w  ere  the  earliest  form  of  these  churches,  may  per¬ 
haps  be  questioned,  but  that  this  was  the  form  in  wliich  they 
existed,  at  the  period  mentioned,  seems  historically  certain.* 
No>v  what  are  our  learned  brother’s  authorities  for  this  strong 
statement  ^  Tlicy  arc  simply  these :  ^  Mosheim  de  Rebus 
Christianorum-  Saee.  ii.  §  20.*  Campbell's  Eccles.  Hist.,  Lect. 
vi.’  Let  us  examine  them. 

hirst,  as  to  Mosheim.  The  entire  section  referred  to  will  be 
found  below. t  ‘In  the  midst  ot  these  various  fortunes,’  says 

•  Apol.  i.  IH 

t  ‘  IntiT  has  utriusque  fortunap  vicissitudines  Christian!  uhiqiie  rera 
h’lam  firmare,  le^ihiis<jue  et  institutis  salutaribus  exornare,  ma^no  et 
sanctq  aninio  studubant.  Cietibus  in  niajoiibus  et  potioribus  urbibus  et 
oppidis  collocatis  unus  cpiscopi  nomine,  doctor  pra?sidebat ;  commnnibus 
popu  i  suflragns  crealus ;  (jui  qiiidem  adscitis  in  consilium  senioribus  seu 
prts  \ieris,  a  populo  pariler  electis,  providebat,  ne  quid  detrimenti  res 
sacra caiK.Tet ;  singulis  presbyteris  munus  et  stalioncm  suam  adsignabat,  ex 
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our  author,  '  tlie  Christians  laboured  everywhere  with  a  great 
and  holy  zeal,  to  strengthen  their  cause,  and  to  confirm  it  by 
salutary  laws  and  institutes.  Over  their  assemblies,  in  the 
larger  and  more  powerful  cities,  one  doctor  presided,  under 
the  title  of  bishop.  He  was  elected  by  the  common  suffrages 
of  the  ])eople,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  elders  or  presbyters, 
who  were  likewise  chosen  by  the  people,  took  care  that  the 
sacred  cause  should  sustain  no  injury,  assigned  to  each  presliy- 
tcr  his  office  and  post,  and  in  sliort  administered  every  thing 
pertaining  to  religion  and  the  divine  worship,  according  to  laws 
which  the  people  had  either  proposed  or  approved.'  On  this 
passage  we  remark,  that  Mosheim  is  speaking  indefinitely  of  the 
second  century.  In  the  jirevious  sections  of  his  chapter  on  that 
century,  he  liad  considered  the  state  of  the  Christians  under 
Trajjin,  a.d.  1)8-118;  under  Hadrian,  118-140;  under  Anto¬ 
ninus  Pius,  110-101  ;  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  101-180;  under 
Commodus,  180-11)3;  ami  under  Severus,  11)3-203.  3'he  nine¬ 
teenth  section  relates  the  opposition  w  hich  Christianity  received 
at  the  hand  of  Philosophers  ;  Celsus,  who  w  rote  towards  the  end 
of  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  Crcscens,  the  cynic  phi¬ 
losopher,  and  Fronto,  the  rhetorician,  who  wrote  rather  later. 
And  tljc  twentieth  section,  which  we  have  (piotcd,  treats  of 
what  took  place  ‘amid  these  fortunes,'  a  period  comprehending 
indefinitely  the  whole  of  the  second  century — a  most  inconclusive 
proof,  it  will  be  admitted,  of  ‘historic  certainty,'  touching  any 
thing  in  the  end  of  the  first  century.  Mosheim,  however, 
speaks  more  defiuitcly  in  his  ‘Ecclesiastical  History,'  and  gives 
authority  for  his  statement  (whicli,  by  the  way,  he  does  not  do 
in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  below).  He  asserts  the  original 
identity  of  bishop  and  presbyter,  but  says  that  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  presbyters  and  deacons  increased  with  that  of  the 
churches,  it  w  as  judged  necessary  that  one  man  of  distinguished 
gravity  and  wisdom  should  preside  in  the  council  of  presbyters, 
in  order  to  distribute  among  his  colleagues  their  several  tasks, 

prcescripto  denique  legum,  quas  populus  vel  rogaverat,  vcl  profiaverat  om¬ 
nia  qiup  ad  rcligionem  cullumque  divinum  pertinebant,  administrabat ; 
utris<jue  ministrai  ac  ministri  ecclesiaj,  sen  Diaconassie  ac  Diaconi  sub¬ 
ject!  crant ;  quos  inter  distribuebantur  ollicia,  qute  rei  Christianic  ratio  et 
salus  publica  exigebat.  Filia?  majoris  ctrtus  in  urbe  degentis  sen  minores 
familia3  in  vicinis  agriset  vicis,  episcopi  cura  et  studio  collectic,  a  presby- 
teris  regeuantur  ex  urbe  missis;  qui  quoniarn  episcopi,  a  quo  missi  erant, 
personam  sustinebant  et  plerisfpie  ejus  juribus,  paucis  exceptis,  perpetuo 
utebantur,  cborepiscopi  nominabantur.  Suprema  potestas  in  societatibus 
his  a'(jualibus  apud  populum  erat  ;  neque  idcirco  gravioris  aliquid  mo- 
nienti  statui  aut  insignior  mutatioinduci  poterat,  nisi  concione  conyocata  et 
consulta,  cujus  suffragiis  et  auctoritate  opiniones  et  consilia  episcopi  ac 
presbyterorum  sententias  et  leges  convertebantur.* 
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and  to  be  a  centre  of  union  to  the  whole  society.  '  This  person, 
(he  continues)  was  at  first  styled  the  of  the  church  to 

which  he  belonged^  but  was  afterwards  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  bisliop  or  inspector.’*  To  this  passage  is  appended 
the  note,  (Rev.  ii.  3).  So  that  the  only  authority  on  which 
Mosheim’s  belief  in  the  early  elevation  of  one  of  the  bishops 
above  his  colleagues  rests,  consists  in  his  ow^ii  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  ‘  angel  of  the  church. 

Now  what  docs  Campbell  say  in  his  sixth  Lecture  of  the  state 
of  the  episcopate  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  period?  The 
subject  of  that  lecture  is  'the  constitution  of  the  apostolic 
church,  and  tlie  nature  of  the  episcopacy  which  obtained  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries.’  ‘  In  the  second  century,’  he 
says,  ‘  it  is  very  plain,  that  a  settled  distinction,  in  several  re¬ 
spects,  obtained  between  the  bishop  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
presbytery,  for  as  yet  they  may  still  be  called  colleagues.’ 
But  to  how  early  a  part  of  this  century  the  distinction  can  be 
traced  according  to  our  lecturer?  The  following  passage  will  an¬ 
swer  ; — '  Among  the  writers  of  the  second  age  I  shall  mention  also 
Ireneus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  in  whose  writings  the  names  bishop  and  pres¬ 
byter,  and  others  of  the  like  import,  are  sometimes  used  indiscri¬ 
minately.  I  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  distinction  of  these, 
as  of  ditferent  orders,  began  about  this  time  generally  to  prevail; 
the  difterence  was  not,  indeed,  near  so  considerable  as  it  be¬ 
came  afterwards.’  According  to  Campbell  then,  it  is  only  to  the 
miiidle  of  the  second  centurv,  that  anv  distinction  between  one 
presbyter  and  another,  other  than  that  which  he  conceives  all 
along  existed  '  for  order  s  sake’  can  be  traced.  So  much  for  the 
‘  historical  certainty’  so  readily  awarded  to  the  appearance  of  a 
hyper-presbyterial  episcopacy,  at  the  very  close  of  the  apostolic 
peri(Ml.  Coleman  speaks  eautiously  when  he  says,  "  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  conceded  that  the  popular  form  of  government  of  the 
church,  began  gradually  to  change  into  one  more  despotic,  soon 
after  the  age  ot  the  apostles.  Those  changes  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  apostolical  churches,  which  finally  gave  rise  to  the 
episcopal  system,  began,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  as  early  as  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century.  j\Iany  others,  with  greater 
probability,  refer  the  commencement  of  the  transition  to  the 
second  half  of  the  same  century.  Nothing  appears  in  history  to 
define  with  precision  the  period  of  the  change  in  question.  It 
was  doubtless  difterent  in  different  churches.  Springing  gra¬ 
dually,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  from  many  causes,  it  was  un¬ 
noticed,  or  left  unrecorded  in  the  scanty  records  of  that  early 
period  which  still  remain  unto  us.’  (p.  63.*) 

*  Cpnt.  i.  part  ii.  chap.  ii.  sec.  xi. 
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One  other  illustration  of  the  unsatisfactorv  wav  in  which  tl\e 
state  of  the  episcopate  at  the  end  of  tl»e  first  century  is  often 
treated,  and  we  have  done.  Dean  Waddington,  ‘  perhaps  on 
the  whole  the  best  of  our  llritish  church  historians/  savs  that 
it  is  ‘  an  undisputed  fact,  that  the  religious  communities  of  the 
Christian  world  universally  admitted  the  superintendence  of 
ministers  called  bishops,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury/  Ot  course  he  employs  the  term  ‘  bishop'  in  the  later 
and  modern  sense  of  hyper-prcsbyterial.  On  what  authority 
does  he  rest  his  ‘  undisputed  fact?'  ‘  To  save  the  space  which 
would  he  occupied  by  an  accumulation  of  authorities,  it  will  he 
sufficient/  he  says  in  a  note  to  the  passage  we  have  quoted,  *  to 
remind  our  readers  that  this  fact  is  admitted  by  Gibbon  in  his 
fifteenth  chapter.' 

W  c  turn  to  Gibbon,  and  find  him  saying,  ‘  The  public  func¬ 
tions  of  religion  were  solely  entrusted  to  the  established  minis- 
ters  of  the  church,  the  bishops  and  the  ])rcsbyters;  two  appel¬ 
lations  which,  in  their  first  origin,  appear  to  have  distinguished 
the  same  office  and  the  same  persons.’  lint  circumstances,  the 
historian  t(dls  us,  ‘  required  the  directing  hand  of  a  superior  ma¬ 
gistrate,'  and  thus  arose  the  office  of  episcopal  president,  ‘  a 
form  of  government  (he  adds)  which  appears  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  before  the  end  of  the  first  century.'  We  look  eagerly  for 
the  authority  on  which  Gibbon  makes  this  stjitement,  and  wc 
find  it  in  the  following  note: — ‘See  the  Introduction  to  the 
Apocalypse.  Bishops,  under  the  name  of  angels,  were  already 
instituted  in  the  seven  cities  of  Asia.  And  yet  the  epistle  of 
Clemens  (which  is  probably  of  as  ancient  a  date)  does  not  lead 
us  to  discover  any  trjices  of  ept8CO[)acy  cither  at  Corinth  or 
Rome.'  And  thus  from  author  to  aiithor,  and  from  assertion  to 
assertion,  we  are  driven  again  to  ‘the  angels  of  the  churches/ 
the  only  authority  which  Gibbon  has  for  saying  that  the  epis¬ 
copal  ‘  form  of  government  was  introduced  before  the  end  of  the 
first  century.'  The  reader  will  not,  though  Waddington  did, 
overlook  the  misgivings  which  the  historian  feels  in  reference  to 
his  interpretation  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Apocalypse, — ‘  yet 
the  epistle  of  Clemens  does  not  lead  us  to  discover  any  traces  of 
episcopacy  at  Corinth  or  at  Rome.'  He  might  have  added  that 
the  government  which  is  traceable  in  the  epistle  of  Clement  is 
as  purely  congregational  as  that  w  hich  we  find  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 

We  return  for  a  moment  to  Waddington.  After  some  infer¬ 
ential  statements,  he  concludes  his  account  of  the  primitive 
church  government  in  these  words : — ‘  And  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  for  more  than  twenty  years  before  the  death  of  St.  John, 
most  of  the  considerable  churches  had  gradually  fallen  under 
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the  presidency  of  a  sinj^le  person  entitled  bishop ;  and  that  after 
that  event,  there  were  certainly  none  which  did  not  speedily 
follow  the  same  name  and  system  of  administration,  (p.  21.) 
This  statement  is  made  without  any  reference  to  authorities, 
the  autlior  evidently  supjiosin^  that  he  had  already  established 
his  point  bv  his  appeal  to  Gibbon.  How  then  does  the  matter 
stand  ?  The  only  authority  for  the  existence  of  a  hyper-preshy- 
terial  episcopacy  in  the  end  of  the  first  century  is  the  term  *  angel 
of  the  church'  And  the  mode  of  jiroof  is  mere  reasoning  in  a 
circle.  To  explain  the  term  '  angel  of  the  church,’  it  is  assumed 
that  before  the  decease  of  John,  ‘there  was  an  officer  appointed 
in  each  church,  who  was  the  president  of  the  ordinary  pastors, 
and  the  general  bishop  of  the  body.’  And  when  we  demand 
authority  for  the  opinion  that  before  the  decease  of  John  there 
was  such  an  officer,  we  arc  referred  immediately  to  the  angel  of 
the  church  !  Proving  all  things  and  holding  fast  only  that 
which  is  good,  we  fall  back  on  the  conviction  we  have  already 
expressed,  that  at  the  decease  of  the  last  apostle,  or  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  the  episcopate  was,  wJiat  it  had  ever  been,  the 
simple  pastorate  or  eldership  of  a  single  congregation,  and  that 
so  far  from  being  episcopal  in  the  modern  sense,  that  it  was 
often  shared  by  several  persons.  Congregational  episcopacy  is 
‘  of  the  apostles,’ — hyper-presbyterial  and  diocesan  episcopacy 
is  ‘  of  the  fathers,’ — let  the  reader  make  his  choice. 


Art.  IV.  —  1.  The  Life  of  James  Watt.  Chambers’s  Miscellany. 
Edinburgh  :  12ino.  1847. 

2.  An  Historical  Eulogy  upon  Denis  Papin,  the  Inventor  of  the  Steam 
Engine  and  the  Steam  Boat.  By  Dr.  Ducoux,  of  Blois.  Paris : 
8vo.  18:18. 

It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  ungracious  on  the  part  of 
Englishmen  to  refuse  to  the  French  a  fair  vindication  of  their 
claim  to  any  scientific  distinction;  or  to  be  jealous  of  their 
asserting  a  countryman’s  merits  in  any  path  of  science  pursued 
in  common  with  us.  Our  Newton  had  an  eloquent  eulogist  in 
the  venerable  hontenelle,  a  century  before  he  found  a  British 
biographer ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Arago,  the  eminent 
successor  of  Fontenelle,  as  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
m  Pans,  for  a  life  of  Watt,  which  to  this  dav  forms  the  stand- 
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ard  authority  on  the  career  of  that  extraordinary  man.  The 
testimony,  therefore,  of  ^I.  Arago  to  the  value  of  the  scientific 
acquirements  of  a  Frenchman  is  entitled  to  our  peculiar  re¬ 
spect. 

]\I.  Arago  has  exercised  this  uuqucstiouahle  right  most  hc- 
comiiigly  in  urging  Denis  Papin’s  important  discoveries  on  the 
nature  of  steam,  and  his  great  improvements  on  the  steam- 
engine.  To  these  claims.  Dr.  Ducoux,  of  IPois,  the  birth-place 
of  Papin,  has,  with  others,  given  the  support  of  powerful  argu¬ 
ments.  The  subject  is  interesting  in  several  points  of  view; 
and  the  amount  of  credit  reasonably  to  be  allowed  to  Papin, 
will  justify  the  zeal  of  his  countrymen,  by  placing  him  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  experimental  philosophers. 

Their  efforts  have  already  obtained  considerable  success  to¬ 


wards  correcting  ])ublic  opinion  respecting  him.  Dr.  Robi¬ 
son,  the  friend  of  Watt,  used  to  deny  positively  that  Papin  was 
‘either  a  philosopher  or  a  mechanician,’  and  so  late  as  1810,  a 
writer  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review’  studiously  undcryalued  the 
genius  of  Papin,  and  not  only  denied'  the  originality  of  his 
‘  idea  of  forming  a  vaennm,  by  condensing  the  steam  after  it 
had  elevated  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,’  but  also  insisted  that  it 


was ‘an. idea  which  he  carried 


into  elfect  with  so  little  ingc- 


Jn  the  popular  life  of  Watt  in  ‘Chambers  Aliscellany,’  pub¬ 
lished  this  year,  and  based  chietly  on  M.  Arago’s  work,  a  very 
different  view  is  taken  of  the  matter.  After  describing  the 


‘steam-toy’  proposed  by  the  clever  f'reneh  engineer,  Dc  (’aus, 
in  IGOd;  and  the  machine  made  in  IGG.j  by  the  Marejuis  of 
Worcester  to  drain  mines,  and  to  supply  cities  with  water  by 
steam,  and  after  adding,  that  in  KilM)  Savory  invented  a  new 
machine  for  the  same  purpose,  with  atmospheric  suction  along 
with  steam,  the  writer  frankly  yields  to  M.  Arago’s  appeal,  ami 
states  that  ‘  a  French  engineer,  Denis  Papin,  known  tor  other 
important  mechanical  inventions,  proposed  a  modification  in 
the  a|)paratus  of  De  Cans  and  Savory,  the  importance  of  which  can 
hardly  be  over-rated^  when  it  is  considered  that  it  amounts  to  the 
application  of  steam-power  to  produce  the  motion  of  a  rod  up  and 
down  in  a  cylinder.  This  was  the  great  step,  the  conciliation, 
as  it  were,  of  steam  into  a  regular  moving  power  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  man.”t 

This  is  high  praise;  but  a  still  more  correct  estimate  will  be 
formed  of  Papin’s  ‘  ideas’  and  of  his  ability  to  carry  them 


♦  Edinburgh  Review,  January  1840,  Vol.  LXX.  p.  4G9. 
t  Life  of  watt,  Chambers  Miscellany,  p.  10. 
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out,  when  his  writinj^s  und  his  inventions  shull  be  bcttci  knoun. 
:Mr!  :\ruirlica(l,  tlic  able  translator  of  Arago’s  ‘  Eiiloj^y  on 
AVatt,^  expresses  a  wish  that  the  oiij^inal  works  should  be  re¬ 
published  in  a  collected  form,  adinittinjr,  candidly,  that  he  had 
not  referred  to  ‘  the  greater  part  ol  them/  It  is  satisfactory  to 
be  able  to  announce  that  ])reparations  are  making  at  Blois  for 
their  publication. 

Our  remarks  upon  Papii/s  career  have  been  written  after 
consulting  most  of  his  writings,  and  after  the  examination  ot  a 
few  of  his  letters  preserved  by  the  Royal  Society  of  which  he 
was  long  a  member,  llis  works  were  produced  chiefly  during 
an  exile  of  thirty  years  from  France,  occasioned  by  the  jicrse- 
cution  of  the  Huguenots,  of  which  body  his  family  were  distin¬ 
guished  members.  He  seems  to  have  first  come  to  England  to 
seek  a  field  ‘  fit  for  his  genius’  as  ]Mr.  Boyle  expresses  it.  Civil 
advancement  and  even  employment  in  his  profession,  w  hich  was 
medicine,  was  obstructed  in  France  to  those  of  his  faith.  He 
left  France,  indeed,  several  years  before  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes;  but  violent  measures  jircccdcd  that  act, 
and  greatly  alarmed  the  Protestants.  Their  trade  and  occu¬ 
pation  were  interfered  with;  and  in  1683  the  dni(fon(ideSy  ox 
military  expeditions  and  executions,  were  begun  in  Languedoc. 
It  is  know  n  that  all  Papii/s  family  took  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  whole  business;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  facts  concerning 
his  view’  of  it,  the  melancholy  case  of  the  Huguenot  phy¬ 
sician,  Lemcry,  as  narrated  by  Fontcncllc,  may  be  safely  cited 
to  account  for  the  expatriation,  which  Papin  boldly  preferred  to 
the  hard  alternative  accepted  by  his  colleague. 

M.  Ecmcry,  two  years  Papii/s  senior,  was  the  son  of  a  Hu¬ 
guenot  lawyer  at  Rouen.  He  was  a  practical  chemist  of  the 
first  order  in  Paris,  where  his  lectures  were  attended  by  bril¬ 
liant  auditories ;  and  where  he  had  crowded  classes  of  pupils 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Of  these  he,  with  M.  de  Verncy, 
had  forty  in  one  year  from  Scotland  alone;  and  his  first  work, 
‘  A  Course  of  Chemistry,"  which  appeared  in  1675,  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin,  (lerman,  English,  and  Spanish.  The  English 
translator,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  declares  that  he  almost 
created  the  science  ot  chemistry.  His  success  in  ])ractice 
ccjuallcd  that  of  his  speculations.  In  1681,  however,  the  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Huguenots  reached  him.  He  had  notice  from 
the  police  to  close  his  lectures,  and  to  give  up  his  practice  by  a 
given  day.  On  this  being  known,  he  w’as  invited  to  a  profes¬ 
sorship  in  Prussia.  Reluctant,  however,  to  quit  France  with 
his  family,  he  continued  to  lecture,  but  at  length  being 
peremptorily  silenced,  he  weut  to  England  alone  in  1683.  He 
was  well  received,  and  presented  a  copy  of  the  third  edition  of 
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liisbook  to  Charles  ii.  Ibit  he  could  find  no  employment ;  and 
his  family  pressed  his  return.  He,  therefore,  went  back  to 
France ;  and  hoping  to  be  less  molested  as  a  physician,  than  as 
a  clnmist,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  at  Caen  with  great 
eclat.  In  Paris  he  soon  had  many  i>atients;  but  was  still  cx- 
j)osed  to  persecution.  At  length,  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  he,  with  all  his  brethren,  was  prohibited  to  practice. 
Tliis  blow  overwhelmed  him.  He  was  reduced  to  absolute 
))overty,  and  hid  his  remaining  effects  in  order  to  escape 
from  his  creditors.  His  mind  was  tormented  with  the 
hopeless  prospects  of  his  children.  lJnal)le  to  bear  this  utter 
reverse  of  fortune  he  abandoned  Protestantism,  and  his  reward 
was  restoration  to  his  profession,  in  which  he  enjoyed  the 
greatest  success  to  his  death. 

The  choice  of  a  more  consistent  career  by  Papin  was,  on 
the  contrary,  attended  by  nninterrnpted  ditlicnlties  and  dis¬ 
appointments  ;  and  the  unhappiness  of  his  life  was  relieved 
only  by  the  satisfaction  of  })ossessing  the  respect  of  every 
man  of  genius  of  his  time ;  and  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
largely  contributed  to  the  general  stock  of  human  civilization. 
He  had  some  animated  controversies  with  several  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  on  scientific  questions;  but  a  strong  spirit  of  bene¬ 
volence  pervades  his  works;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  that  his  deep  knowledge  of  physics,  and  especially  the 
value  of  his  experiments  on  air  and  steam  have  been  doubted. 

Denis  Papin  was  born  at  Blois,  upon  the  Loire,  the  22d  of 
August  1()17.  His  father  was  employed  in  the  public  finances; 
ami  several  of  his  relatives  are  still  known  fur-their  theological 
and  scientific  writings.  Of  the  numerous ,  families  of  every 
rank  connected  with  him,  one  that  bears  his  name  has  been 
recently  known  for  its  attachment  to  the  branch  of  science  in 
which  he  was  remarkable.  The  place  and  the  manner  of  his 
education  arc  unknown.  Like  his  uncle,  and  other  relatives, 
he  became  a  physician.  He  went  early  to  Paris,  where  lie 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  minister,  Colbert,  and  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  equally  celebrated  Huygens— certainly  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  natural  philosophers  in  an  age  w  hich  produced  Pascal, 
Newton,  Boyle,  and  Leibnitz,  with  a  crowal  of  other  distin¬ 
guished  men.  The  time  of  his  residence  in  Paris  is  not  exactly 
ascertained.  It  was  long  enough  to  jirocnrc  him  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  for  scientific  attainments ;  and  he  there  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Boyle.  In  allusion  to  this  period  of  his  life, 
he  says  in  a  letter  preserved  by  the  Royal  Society ;  ‘  I  had  then 
the  honour  to  live  in  the  King’s  library;  .and  to  wait  on 
M.  Huvgcns  in  many  of  his  experiments.  I  had  much  to  do 
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about  the  cnj;ine  for  applying  gunpowder  to  raise  heavy 
weights.  I  made  the  trial  ot  it  when  shown  to  Colbert. 

In  1674,  he  published  his  first  work,  a  small  tract,  contain¬ 
ing  the  germ  of  much  of  his  subseejuent  discoveries.  It  ^^as 
entitled  ‘  Experiments  concerning  ^  acunms,  and  a  Description 
of  the  Machines  used  in  making  them.’  This  work  is  extant, 
together  with  another,  in  which  twelve  years  later  ( 1686)  he 
reviewed  these  experiments,  and  oflered  some  improvements  of 
the  mechanism. 


Papin  was  familiar  with  all  that  had  been  done  on  the 
subject  by  Galileo,  Descartes,  Pascal,  Torricelli,  Otto  Guericke, 
Boyle,  Bernonilli,  and  Huygens.  lie  (piotes  some  ot  tlieir 
works,  and  carcfullv'  marks  how'  his  ow  n  view^s  differed  from 
theirs.  He  insists  on  his  own  convictions  being  the  result  of 


experiment,  not  of  theory.  He  was  .eminently  a  practical  iiiaii, 
and  no  portion  of  ^Ir.  Stuart’s  praise  is  more  merited  than 
that  in  which  he  asserts,  that  ^  practical  men  place  this  inge¬ 
nious  Frenchman  in  the  highest  rank  of  scientific  mechanics.’ 


His  experiments  of  1674  and  1686,  were  mainly  directed  to 
preserving  fruits  and  meats,  as  in  1681  he  had  adopted  one  of 
their  principles  in  dissolving  bones,  and  other  hard  substances 
in  his  diyestoVy  so  well  known  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  to 
everv  cook,  and  in  every  laboratory  over  half  the  civilized  world. 
But  at  this  early  period  he  also  declared,  that  ‘  he  could  explain 
how  his  machine  would  furnish  a  great  power  with  little  weight 
in  itself.’  ‘  A  vacuum,’  he  says,  ‘  may  be  jiroduced  in  a  well 
made  and  very  liglit  cylinder,  without  being  broken  in  by  tlie 
weight  ot  the  atmosphere.  Then  a  piston  may  be  worked  from 
one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other  w  ith  ycry  great  force,  if  its 
diameter  be  rather  large.  For  example,  one  foot  in  diameter 
will  raise  about  1800  lbs.’ 


A  notice  of  w  hat  Otto  v.  Guericke,  of  Magdeburg  had  done, 
follows  with  further  calculations  as  to  the  speed,  and  pow  er  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  machine.  The  importance  of  these  obscryations 
made  by  Papin  in  1686,  will  be  apparent  upon  a  comparison  of 
them  with  the  corresponding  remarks  in  Dr.  Lardner’s  Steam 
Engine,  (7th  Ed.  pp.  37 — 47),  a  work  in  eyery  body’s  hand. 
But  a  passage  in  a  contemporary  work  of  Mr.  Boyle,  places 
Papins  in  a  still  more  advantageous  light.  Boyle  had  im¬ 
proved  on  the  discoveries  of  Torricelli,  and  others,  respecting 
the  atmosphere,  and  after  publishing  his  experiments,  had  dis- 
ntiuued  his  researches.  But,  he  proceeds  : — 


In  seven  or  eight  years,  finding  no  one  follow'ed  it  up,  he  had 
bought  of  returning  to  it  himself,  at  '  which  time,’  it  happened  ver^ 
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opportunely,  that  *  a  certain  tract  in  French,  small  in  bulk,  but  very 
inj^enious,  containing  sundry  experiments  concerning  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  prints,  and  some  parts  of  a  dilFerent  nature,  was  brought  to 
him  by  Monsieur  Papin,  who  had  joined  his  pains  with  those  of  the 
eminent  Mr.  Christian  lluygenius  in  making  the  said  experiments. 
Upon  further  discourse  witli  him,  finding  he  came  out  of  France  into 
England  but  a  little  befoie,  in  hopes  to  obtain  some  place  here  that 
might  be  lit  lor  his  genius,  and  whilst  he  was  in  that  expectancy  that 
he  was  willing  to  bestow  his  jiains  about  experimental  philosophy — 
*  Upon  this  1  had  an  intention,’  says  Mr.  Boyle,  ‘at  my  cost,  to  gra¬ 
tify  his  curiosity,  whilst  1  also  indulged  my  own.  And  seeing  he 
had  a  pneumatic  pump  of  his  own,  made  by  himself,  to  the  use  of 
which  he  was  more  accustomed,  though  it  dilfered  from  tlie  con- 
stiuclion  of  my  pump,  1  gave  him  the  freedom  to  use  his  own,  because 
he  best  knew  how  to  play  it  alone,  and  liow  to  repair  it  easily  if  any 
disorders  should  happen  from  the  luxation  of  its  parts,  or  any  other 
casualty.  In  his  absence  1  did  use  my  own,  both  because  my  do¬ 
mestics  were  better  acquainted  witli  it,  and  because  it  was  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  so  many  and  frequent  inconveniences,  by  reason  of  its  more 
solid  structure. 

‘  But,  before  I  could  make  any  considerable  progress  in  this  work, 
I  was  taken  ill,  and  enforced  to  another  course  of  proceeding.  To 
ease  myself  it  was  judged  meet  that  M.  Papin  should  set  down  in 
writing  all  the  experiments,  and  the  phenomena  arising  therefrom, 
as  if  they  had  been  made  and  observed  by  his  own  skill;  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  calculation  of  the  degrees  of  the  rarefaction  and  condensa¬ 
tion  of  the  air,  included  in  our  mercurial  gauge,  was  intrusted  to  his 
care.  But  I  myself  was  always  present  at  the  making  of  the  chief 
experiments,  and  also  at  some  ol  those  of  an  inferior  sort,  to  observe 
whether  all  things  were  done  according  to  my  mind. 

‘  As  some  ol  the  ex[)crimcnts  were  propounded  for  trial  by  Mons. 
Papin  lor  a  particular  end  of  his  own,  somewhat  different  from  my 
design  in  the  other  exjK'iiments,  I  was  very  willing  that  he  should 
use  his  own  method  about  them,  not  doubling  but  he  would  use  his 
greatest  industry  thereon,  as  I  found  by  the  event  he  had  done.  .  .  . 

I  had  cause  enough  to  trust  his  skill  and  diligence  about  the  former 
experiments,  some  of  which  he  himself  propounded,  as  il  they  had 
been  formed  in  his  own  brain;  as  also  not  a  few  of  the  mechanical 
instruments,  especially  the  double-pump  and  wind-gun,  which  some¬ 
times  were  of  necessary  use  to  us  in  our  work,  are  to  be  referred  to 
his  invention,  who  also  made  some  of  them,  at  least  in  part,  with  his 
own  hands.’* 

These  remarks  of  Air.  Boyle  arc  dated  in  1681  ;  and  tbirty- 
tbree  years  afterwards,  tbe  great  Leibnitz  says  of  tbc  same 
Papin  that  be  was  a  man  of  '  no  ordinary  merit. ^  Leibnitz 

*  Boyle’s  ^Vorks,  4to.,  London,  1 77-,  vol.  iv.  p.  .'iOC.  The  dates  of  the 
experiments  in  Mr.  Boyle’s  works  range  from  1G70  to  16711. 
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corresponded  with  Papin ;  and  expresses  mueli  anxiety  about 
Ins  ceciipation  and  prospeets.  Nevertheless,  some  persons  have 
fixed  his ‘first  publication’ in  1089,1090,  and  even  in  1707; 
and  others  have  described  his  ‘contrivance  as  a^kMard,  in¬ 
distinct,  and  a  credit  to  no  person.*  \ct  it  was  upon  the 
orij^inal  machine,  the  Dif/estor  of  1081,  that  att  himself 
states  his  own  experiments  to  improve  the  steam  enij;inc  were 
made  ;  and  the  Digestor  of  1081,  is  clearly  traceable  in  the 
‘  tract  small  in  bulky  but  very  ingenious''  of  1074,  which  impressed 
Boyle  so  much  in  favour  of  Papin,  then  only  twenty-  se  c  ^  eai  s 


of  a"e. 

The  writer  of  the  life  of  Watt  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  ^Miscellany,* 
has  appreciated  Papin  far  more  correctly  than  his  contempo¬ 
rary  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review but  they  have  both  alike 
assumed  what  is  not  the  fact,  that  Papin  did  not  perceive 
the  importance  of  his  own  conceptions,  llow  far  otherwise  the 
reality  was,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  reader’s  judgment,  when 
a  few  of  this  ingenious  Frenchman’s  sanguine  expectations  are 
produced. 

11  is  cordial  reception  in  London  did  not  procure  for  him  the 
solid  advantages  which  foreigners,  and  especially  exiles,  rarely 
obtain  away  from  home ;  and  the  want  of  which  drove  Dr. 
Lcincrv  back  to  Paris.  The  Roval  Society  indeed,  gave  him 
some  small  payments  for  the  work  he  did.  But  his  reputation 
steadily  extended;  and  led  to  his  being  selected  with  some 
others  by  an  enlightened  Italian,  Signor  Sarotti,  to  contribute 
his  etforts  to  the  formation  of  an  academy  of  science  in  Venice. 
He  remained  there  two  years  ;  and  on  the  failure  of  the  attempt,, 
he  resumed  his  connection  with  the  Royal  Society  in  London  ; 
without,  however,  having  at  his  command  the  pecuniary  re¬ 
sources  indispensable  for  the  development  and  application  of  his 
valuable  speculations. 


In  1(»S7,  he  was  invited  by  the  Prince  of  IIcssc  to  be  ])ro- 
fessor  ot  mathematics  at  the  university  of  Marburg.  Here  he 
lived  twenty-seven  years,  w  ith  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  from 
1708  to  1711,  never  eeasing  to  labour  in  his  vocation  as  a  great 
experimental  philosopher,  but  still  without  the  reward  that  be¬ 
longs  ot  right  to  genius.  The  whole  science  of  hydraulics,  and 
many  other  branclu's  of  physics  were,  in  this  long  period  carried 
by  Pa])in  to  great  perfection,  as  is  shewn  by  his  separate 
j)ublieations  as  well  as  his  contributions  to  various  periodical 
works,  lo  the  last  he  was  in  intimate  communication  with  the 
Ro\al  Society;  and  so  eked  out  his  poor  (Jerman  stipend  with 
occasional  allowances  for  his  papers.  The  following  is  the  first 
ot  Ins  tew  letters  preserved  by  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  appa- 
rciitly  addressed  to  the  secretary. 
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*  Marburg,  ‘29th  of  August,  1G88. 

*  Most  honoured  Sir, — I  have  not  yet  liad  the  honour  to  write  to 
you  for  want  of  a  good  subject  to  entertain  you  withal.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  settlement  being  always  attended  with  a  great  many 
alfairs,  and  besides  being  bound  to  read  lour  times  a  week,  which  is 
mucli  for  a  man  not  used  to  such  an  employment,  I  have  been  able 
to  do  but  very  little  towards  new  experiments  since  1  am  here.  Ne¬ 
vertheless  having  newly  heard  from  my  brother,  how  kind  you  have 
been  to  him  since  my  departure,  and  how  you  have  ever  since 
helped  him  to  some  employment  or  other,  I  cannot  forbear  to  express 
to  you  my  most  humble  thankfulness  for  it.  I  wish  I  might  at  the 
same  time  send  you  something  worth  your  seeing.  Ihit,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  above,  I  have  nothing  else  but  the  ])resent  paper.  1  sent  it  the 
last  week  to  the  Professor  Menekius,  publisher  of  the  *  Acta  Erudi- 
torirm  of  Leipsic.  This  gentleman  having  done  me  the  honour  to 
seiul  you  all  tlie  *  Acta’  of  this  yewr,  franco,  by  the  post,  1  was  glad 
to  send  him  some  new  ])aper,  with  my  most  humble  thanks  lor  that 
kindness.  I  don’t  question  but  he  will  print  it.*  Nevertheless,  if 
the  Koyal  Society  lind  any  thing  in  it  worthy  to  be  seen  in  the 
*  Transactions,’  1  submit  it  to  your  correction  and  judgment.  If  ever 
I  can  meet  with  any  thing  worthier  to  be  presented  to  such  an  illus¬ 
trious  company,  I  will  not  fail  to  do  it.  I  profess  myself  with  all 
imaginable  respect,  most  honoured  sir, 

*  Your  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

*  1).  Papin.* 

*  I  beg  your  pardon  that  I  have  not  sent  this  to  my  brother  to  de¬ 
liver  it  to  you  ;  but  all  my  countrymen  of  my  acipiaintance  are  so 
iinsettleil,  lliat  1  know  not  where  1  might  send  it  to  that  it  might  not 
be  in  danger  of  being  lost.’ 

Soon  after  tliis  letter  was  written,  the  promise  it  contained 
was  ably  redeemed.  The  experiment  deseribed  in  tlie  jiaper 
referred  to,  eoneerned  a  new  application  of  gnmiowder  or  ‘the 
noble  and  generous  design  of  turning  to  the  use  of  man  in 
jieaee,  the  great  strength  of  what  bad  been  hitherto  enqiloyed 
only  to  tlu‘ir  destruction.'  It  failed.,  because  the  explosion 
always  prodnecd  ;in  incomplete  vaennm,  by  cxliansting  only 
four-fifths  of  the  atmospheric  air.  To  remedy  this  defect,  he 
resorted  in  KiliO  to  a  new  application  of  the  before  well  known 
qualities  of  steam,  namely  its  expansion  by  heat,  and  its  con¬ 
densation  by  cold.  The  machine  contrived  on  chis  occasion,  not 
only  contained  some  great  characters  of  the  steam  engine  of 
our  days ;  but  Papin  set  forth  at  large  his  own  correct  and 

*  The  paper  referred  to  in  this  letter  ispreserved  in  English  by  the  Royal 
Society.  It  was  published  in  the  ‘  Acta  Eruditoruiif  of  Leipsic,  tom.  1088, 

p.  497. 
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confident  views  of  the  great  utility  of  what  he  had  accomplished. 
This  account  appeared  in  i\\QActa  Eruditorum;  and  Dr.  Ducoux 
has  published  a  translation  of  it  into  French,  with  reasonable 
pride.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  that  translation, 
(Eloge  p.  48-52.) 

*  It  would  be  tedious/  says  M.  Papin,  *  to  enumerate  the  uses 
of  this  machine,  in  drawing  water,  and  ore  from  the  mines,  in  dis¬ 
charging  cannon  bulls,  in  putting  ships  in  movement  against  the 
wind,  and  many  other  uses.  How  greatly  superior  this  steam  power 
is  to  the  power  of  rowers,  is  obvious.  It  relieves  ships  from  the 
weight,  and  from  the  space  they  take  up;  it  can  always  be  com¬ 
manded  when  they  cannot ;  and  it  is  cheaper.  The  instruments  to 
be  moved  by  this  power  must  be,  not  the  oars  of  the  rowers,  but 
w’heels,  or  paddles,  such  as  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  Thames, 
attached  to  the  vessel  built  for  Prince  Rupert,  and  which  was 
faster  than  the  royal  sixteen  oared  boat.*  *  The  only  real  difficulty 
in  the  matter  is  the  construction  of  perfectly  smooth  and  equal 
cylinders,  for  which  a  manufactory  ought  to  be  set  up.  They  will 
prove  useful  for  several  other  purposes.* 

It  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  spare  to  compare  the 
earlier  with  the  later  machines  analogous  to  PapiiPs,  in  order 
to  prove  his  originality,  and  to  shew  how  his  model,  or  his 
drawings  and  descriptions,  contributed  to  the  construction  of 
the  machines  afterwards  actually  worked,  such  as  Savory’s 
and  Newcomen’s.  Papin,  himself,  readily  admitted  Savory’s 
merit ;  and  the  first  French  writer,  llelidor,  who  places  Savory 
before  Papin  in  regard  to  makitig  a  steam  engine  to  raise  water, 
expressly  admits  Papin’s  superiority  over  all  other  inventors  in 
regard  to  the  application  of  steam  power  to  shipping.  It  is  on 
this  point,  especially,  that  the  French  now  justly  hold  him  up 
to  admiration.  Others  snecceded  better  in  constructing  par¬ 
ticular  machines  for  particular  purposes.  His  exposition 
of  principles  facilitated  this:  and  he  dcmonstiated  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  natural  power,  controlable  by  art,  and  calculated 
to  supply  motion  at  a  moderate  cost,  in  all  the  forms  iu 
which  it  can  be  useful  to  man.  Dr.  Lardner  dwells  with 
earnest  approval  on  this  part  of  Papin’s  labours  : — 

*  To  this  philosopher,*  he  says,  *  is  due  the  discovery  of  one  of 
the  qualities  ol  steam,  to  the  proper  management  of  which,  is  owing 

much  of  the  efficacy  of  the  modern  steam  engine . He 

adopted  an  expedient  for  the  production  of  a  vacuum,  which  forms 
a  most  important  step  in  the  progressive  inventions  of  the  steam 
engine,  and  winch  gives  to  Papin’s  name  a  high  place  in  the  history 
of  that  machine.  1  Ins  method  is  explained  in  a  work  published  by 
him  in  16D5 ;  and  his  remarkable  explanation  is  extracted  from  a 
paper  published  bv  him  in  1690.’ 
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*  Let  us  pause/  says  Dr.  Lardncr,  after  quoting  Papin’s 
words,  *  to  cx[)laiu  more  fully  this  important  discovery  and  a 
full  examination  of  Papin’s  machine  then  follows. 

It  remains  to  be  explained  how  one  who  did  so  much  and 
at  so  early  an  age,  whose  diligence  never  halted,  and  who  was 
sj  practical  a  man,  failed  to  accomplish  the  great  objects,  of 
which  he  clearly  perceived,  and  loudly  proclaimed,  the  feasibility 
and  value. 

The  problem  may  be  easily  solved  by  a  candid  consideration 
of  his  social  position  during  more  than  thirty-four  years.  It  is 
not  yet  ascertained  when  he  died.  M.  Arago  had  reason  to 
think  that  he  was  living  in  1710;  and  one  of  the  Royal  Society’s 
manuscript  letters  under  his  hand,  is  dated  1712,  whilst  the 
correspondence  of  Leibnitz  treats  him  as  living  at  Mar¬ 
burg,  in  1711.  Further  search  will  probably  settle  this 
point. 

The  two  following  letters  from  the  Royal  Society’s  MSS., 
contain  indications  equally  painful  as  to  Papin’s  small  pe¬ 
cuniary  resources,  and  curious  as  to  his  uncommon  activity  of 
mind.  They  were  written  in  1709  and  1712,  of  which  years 
all  details  have  hitherto  been  w^anting  in  his  biography.  Fur¬ 
ther  research  will  probably  produce  many  such  memorials  of 
him.  One  letter  ot  the  same  period  is  dated  at  London ;  but 
it  is  certain  from  a  letter  of  Leibnitz,  that  Papin  was  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  1711. 

Mr.  Papin  to  Mr.  Sloane,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society. 

*  May  10,  1709. 

'Most  honoured  Sir, — According  to  your  orders,  I  send  you 
the  following  proposals;  and  if  I  can  get  a  speedy  resolution,  I  hope 
in  God  tlie  thing  may  be  performed  about  Whit-Sunday. 

'  1  do  humbly  offer  to  the  Royal  Society  to  make  a  new  sort  of 
furnace,  that  will  be  fit  to  save  the  greatest  part  of  the  fuel.  I 
cannot  yet  say,  precisely,  how  much.  Rut  it  is  certain  it  will  be  so 
considerable,  that  it  can  pay  much  more  than  the  charges  people 
will  be  at  for  it. 

‘  Resides  this,  it  will  also  have  the  property  that  we  may  heat  it  in 
a  close  room  ;  and  burn  any  thing  in  it  without  any  bad  smells,  or 
smoke  ;  and  the  fire  will  not  corrupt  the  air  in  the  room,  because  it 
will  constantly  receive  new  air  from  without.  It  will  besides,  have 
the  property  that  it  will  constantly  supply  the  room  with  new  air  as 
hot,  and  as  ptire,  as  it  is  in  an  open  field  in  summer  time,  when  the 
sunshines.  So  it  is  very  like  w'e  may  by  this  means,  have  in  winter 
time  very  good  fruit  and  flowers  as  well  as  in  summer ;  and  cure  all 
diseases  proceeding  from  cold,  or  to  the  cure  of  which,  cold  weather 
may  afford  some  hinderance. 

*  For  the  performance  of  this,  I  do  humbly  desire,  that  the  Royal 
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Society  may  be  pleased  to  let  me  construct  it  at  Gresham  College, 
or  in  some  place  where  there  is  a  chimney,  because  the  outer  air 
coming  through  the  chimney  from  the  top  of  the  house,  may  be 
purer  than  if  we  got  it  from  a  lower  place.  \  et  tlie  fire  will  not  at 
all  go  out  through  the  chimney,  but  spout  out  into  the  room  without 
any  bad  smell,  or  smoke. 

*  When  the  said  furnace  is  brought  to  that  perfection  as  to  save 
the  public  part  of  the  fuel,  and  to  supply  hot  and  pure  air,  the  room 
will  burn  feathers  without  smell. 

'  I  humbly  desire  that  the  Royal  Society  may  give  me  ten  pounds  ; 
and  afterwards  it  will  be  easy  to  try  what  will  be  the  success  for 
respiration,  vegetation,  cookery,  &c. 

*  I  beseech  you  to  let  me  know  what  will  be  the  mind  of  the 

Royal  Society  about  this  ;  and  1  am  with  great  respect,  your  most 
humble,  and  most  obedient  servant,  D.  Papin. 

'  I  send  my  directions  with  the  papers.* 

To  the  Same.  January  23,  1712. 

*  You  ordered  me  in  the  last  meeting  to  bring  you  an  account  of 

my  papers  not  registered,  because  you  intend  to  remedy  that  defect. 
So  1  have  set  them  down  here.  The  first  is  the  relation  of  the  expe¬ 
riment  to  shew  the  advantages  of  cylindrical  teeth  above  ordinary 
ones.  It  was  read  the  twenty-filth  of  October,  1711.  The  second, 
is  the  third  improvement  of  clocks.  It  was  read  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1711.  'I'he  third,  is  a  paper  containing  the  description,  and  the 
good  effects  of  the  new  clocks,  presented  the  sixth  of  December, 
1711.  The  same  day  1  brought  the  model  of  the  new  clock.  The 
fourth  paper,  containing  the  description  of  a  clock  of  Dr  Hooke’s 
invention,  with  an  improvement  for  royal  pendulum  clocks,  was  read 
the  twenty-seventh  of  December,  1711.  The  filth  paper,  containing 
an  answer  to  an  objection  of  Squire  Walker,  and  to  a  dilliculty  of 
Dr.  Halley,  was  read  the  third  of  January,  1712.  So  there  are  at 
least  five  of  my  papers  not  mentioned  in  the  register.  Certainly, 
Sir,  I  am  in  a  sad  case,  since  even  by  doing  good,  1  draw  enemies 
upon  me.  \  et  lor  all  that  1  fear  nothing,  because  1  rely  upon  God 
Almighty.  1).  Papin. 

Ill  another  letter  of  the  same  period  he  urges  the  promises 
of  liberal  payment  he  had  received  from  the  Royal  Society  ;  and 
expresses  his  determination  to  devote  himself  to  its  service, 
‘  being  persuaded,  that  this  was  the  same  as  to  work  for  the 
public  good.’  Rut  at  the  same  time  he  suggests  hoiv  much 
more  bountifully  scientific  experiments  arc  rewarded  in  Paris, 
where  three  professors,  he  says,  had  good  salaries,  and  skilful 
workmen  besides  ot  all  trades  paid  by  the  king  to  attend  them. 
He  boldly  challenges  a  comparison  of  the  works  of  those 
professors  with  his  ow’u,  by  which  he  hopes  it  will  be  found 
that  ‘  he  had  done  as  mnch  as  could  be  expected  from  the 
most  honest  man  with  liis  little  abilities  and  scarcitv  of  money.’ 


Wliatcvcr  may  be  said  of  tliis  disclaimer  of  great  abilities, 
Papin  here  spoke  with  unquestionable  frankness  and  truth 
of  his  poverty  ;  which  constituted  the  main  cause  of  his  in¬ 
ability  to  carry  out  his  fine  mechanical  inventions.  But  his 
case  was  far  more  to  be  deplored,  than  if  he  had  been  simply 
poor,  lie  was  poor,  and  an  exile. 

Both  French  and  English  writers  have  of  late  been  much 
occupied  in  publishing  historical  romances,  and  grave  histories, 
upon  the  various  periods  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots; 
and  something  is  wanted  to  supply  a  great  defect  in  the  general 
historians  of  that  long  period  of  cruelty  and  folly  in  hVance. 
But  the  most  fertile  imagination  cannot  furnish  scenes  lialf  so 
touching  as  those  to  be  found  in  the  miseries  to  which  the 
exiled  victim  of  that  hard  and  mistaken  policy  was  exposed. 
The  hopes  of  youth  blighted  ; — the  tics  of  home  snapped  Jisunder, 
and  its  resources  lost ; — the  feeling  of  ai)audonmcnt  so  hard  to 
bear; — ill  suited  associations  so  ditlicult  to  escape  from; — and 
unaccustomed  employment,  or  none;  —  and  worse,  pcrhaj)8, 
than  all  the  rest,  the  dissensions  so  common  among  even  the 
sharers  of  the  same  calamities; — these  are  some  of  the  trials  of 
banished  men.  Papin  partook  of  all  of  them  without  stint. 
Exile  too,  in  depriving  him  of  the  pecuniary  resources  which  his 
own  country  could  furnish,  would  have  reduced  him  to  that 
extremity  of  ill,  which  IShakspcarc  has  so  sagaciously  made 
its  climax — the  want  of  *  occupation,*  but  for  the  unconquerable 
vigour  of  his  mind. 

A  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  of  a  late  date,  1708-9,  preserved 
by  the  Royal  Society,  proves  his  great  need,  as  well  as  his  hap¬ 
pily  earnest  temperament. 

*I  will  not  make  a  small  model  of  the  machine  I  wrote  about,  as 
you’ask  me  to  do,’  he  says,  *  to  try  it  upon  a  bird,  or  a  plant  :  I 
regret  to  refuse  ;  but  I  leave  several  reasons  for  not  gratifying  the 
Royal  Society  in  this  respect.  One  will  satisfy  you.  Many  people 
would  see  this  small  model  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  some 
body  would  contrive  one  large  enough  to  hold  a  man.  That  would 
make  much  noise;  and  the  honour  tiid  prolit  of  the  invention  would 
be  gained  by  the  first  who  applied  it  to  the  use  of  man.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  is  very  obvious ;  and  already  has  that  principle  been  examined 
by  several  writers,  wdiose  reasoning  upon  it  is  very  specious.  I 
shall  do  best  then  to  wait  patiently,  until  it  may  please  Providence  to 
find  for  me  some  means  of  executing  this  thing  myself.  Thus  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  carry  out  several  other  designs,  which  will  not 
oidy  promote  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  nature,  but  increase  the 
conveniences  of  life.* 

Papiii  was  sixty-one  years  old  when  he  penned  these  lines  I 
And  it  was  two  years  later  that  Leibnitz  expressed  his  anxiety 
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to  know  what  he  was  about,  addinj^,  with  truth,  that  he  \\as  no 
ordinary  man. 

Dr.  Lardner,  who  has  done  Papin  much  justice  in  other 
respects,  falls  into  a  stranjje  error  to  account  tor  his  failure  to 
dealisc  that  of  which  he  had  so  clear  a  perception— the  means  of 
iverting  the  power  of  steam. 

*  Notwithstanding  *  says  he,  *  the  discoveries  of  Papin  respecting  the 
agency  of  steantf  lie  never  received  any  marks  of  distinction  in  his  own 
country.  TlIE  TRUTH  is,  THE  IMPORTANCE  AND  VALUE  OF  THESE 
INVESTIGATIONS  WERE  NOT  APPARENT  UNTIL  LONG  AFTERWARDS.’ 

(The  Steam  Engine,  7  Ed.  p.  37.) 

It  is  not  literally  true  that  he  received  no  marks  of  distinc¬ 
tion  in  France,  ifc  was  at  a  late  period  of  his  life  a  corre¬ 
sponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science — a  slight  honour 
in  common  cases,  but  important  in  reference  to  him,  a  zealous 
Protestant.  Many  years  later,  the  Huguenots  were  rigidly 
excluded  from  a  branch  of  the  Academv  at  Marseilles.  But  the 
latter  part  of  these  remarks  involves  a  fallacy.  Due  honours 
were  refused  in  France  to  Papin’s  services  because  of  his  reli¬ 
gion,  not  because  his  peculiar  branch  of  science  was  under¬ 
valued. 

It  is  certain  that  if  he  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
would  have  been  caressed  in  France  as  his  colleague  Lemcrv, 
and  some  others  were.  So  that  the  iniurv  which  his  countrv 
sustained  from  the  loss  of  his  talents,  which  was  the  greater  as 
he  was  the  ablest  of  the  verv  few  who  were  distin;;uished  in 
the  same  way,  must  be  attributed  to  the  persecution  to  which 
the  Protestants  were  exposed,  not  to  a  want  of  zeal  in  France 
for  the  pursuits  of  science.  Science,  indeed,  felt  the  blow, 
but  its  weight  fell  chiefly  on  coininerce;  and  to  such  a  man  as 
Papin  it  was  ruin  to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunities  which 
a  nourishing  commerce  in  his  own  country  would  have 
atlorded  him  on  his  return,  with  the  accomplishments  and 
celebrity  gained  by  his  residence  in  England,  Italy,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  M  lieu  the  wretched  policy  of  Louis  xiv.  stripped  the 
rich  valley  ot  the  Loire,  and  the  mountains  of  the  south, 
and  every  sca-port,  and  every  manufacturing  town  from  the 
ocean  to  the  ^lediterranean,  of  the  flower  of  its  industry  ;  there 
was  inflicted  upon  the  mechanical  science  of  France  an  extent 
of  ruin  from  which  it  is  suHering  to  this  day.  Tours  alone, 
within  forty  miles  of  Papin’s  home,  Blois,  lost  three  thousand 
y\c\\\\\\\  families  of  Protestants  engaged  in  trades  which  em¬ 
ployed  sixteen  thousand  operatives,  all  of  whom  were  dispersed. 
In  tittcen  years  after,  1685,  the  population  of  the  place 
fell  from  eighty  thousand  to  thirty-three  thousand.  One 
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fjict  particularly  illustrates  its  decline  and  its  misery.  The 
consumption  of  cattle  used  to  be  ninety  a-wcek  ;  it  >vas  re¬ 
duced  to  twenty-six.  The  cruelty  of  the  persecution  was, 
indeed,  sur[)asse(l  i)y  its  folly.  The  {jjoverninent,  blinded  by  its 
irrational  jealousy  of  the  free  principles  of  the  Protestants,  per¬ 
mitted  the  malice  of  their  commercial  and  j)rofcssional  rivals, 
quite  as  much  as  the  bijrotry  of  the  ecclesiastics,  to  lead  it 
astray;  and  drove  out  of  France  six  hundred  thousand  of  its 
most  industrious,  most  wealthy,  and  most  intelligent  inha¬ 
bitants.  This  persecuted  body  had  even  furnished  the  most 
honest  portion  of  the  public  functionaries,  when  to  plunder  the 
pul)lic  treasury  was  the  •general  rule. 

If  a  wiser  policy  had  prevailed,  France  would  have  kept  the 
capital  which  finds  employment  for  mechanical  inteliij^cncc ; 
and  Denis  Fapiu  would  have  returned  to  contribute  nobly  to¬ 
wards  placing;  his  country  on  a  level  with  Enj^land  and  Gcr- 
many,  instead  of  being  compelled  reluctantly  to  assist  both  to 
surpass  her. 

The  success  of  some  late  researches  into  the  scientific  memo¬ 
rials  of  Denis  Papin,  justify  the  expectation  that  further  in¬ 
quiry  may  reveal  much  more  of  his  private  history  and  strug¬ 
gles.  The  friend  of  Huygens  and  lloyh*,  the  protege  of  Col¬ 
bert,  and  the  correspondent  of  Leibnitz,  must  have  left  many  a 
valuable  trace  of  his  extraordinary  activity.  He  resisted  the 
strong  inducements  to  abandon  bis  faith  which  prevaded  over 
Lemery,  Saiirin,  and  his  own  distinguished  relative,  Isaac  Papin. 
His  controversies  with  Halley  and  others  were  frequent,  but 
friendly.  He  readily  did  justice  to  rival  talents,  as  in  the  case 
of  our  Savory,  the  first  patentee  of  a  steam-engine.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Koval  Society  more  than  thirty  years.  Under 
these  circumstances  its  uusearched  stores  of  correspondence 
must  contain  traces  of  him  to  illustrate  his  times  as  well  as  his 
personal  character. 


Art.  V.  The  Histonj  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  By 
John  Lingard,  D.D.  2  vols.  l.ondon  :  Dolman. 

W  r.  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers,  as  well  as  to  the  author  and 
publisher,  for  leaving  these  volumes  so  long  unnoticed.  But 
the  work  is  not  one  of  those  which  depend  for  circulation  on 
ephemeral  excitement,  and  sink,  when  that  subsides,  into 
oblivion.  It  is  no  hasty  production  destined  to  perish  as 
rapidly  as  it  grew,  and  to  lie  forgotten  among  the  annuals  of 
literature.  It  is  the  fruit  of  many  years^  patient  labour,  guided 
by  sound  judgment  and  discriminating  taste,  inferior,  no 
doubt,  to  (Tcrman  works  of  a  similar  kind  in  minuteness  of 
research  and  microscopic  accuracy  of  detail,  but  far  exceeding 
them  in  simplicity  of  arrangement  and  in  rhetorical  skill.  The 
reader  is  not  bewildered  with  the  complexity  of  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  which  exhaust  both  Arabic  and  Boman  numerals 
in  marking  distinctions  without  a  difference, — wheels  within 
wheels, — parentheses  within  parentheses, — a  painful  precision, 
leading  to  nothing  but  inextricable  confusion.  Tlierc  is  about 
the  author  an  Knglish  directness  of  purpose— a  Saxon  simpli¬ 
city  of  speech, — a  philosophic  comprehension,  combined  with 
severe  logic  and  a  graceful  style,  which,  added  to  the  other 
(pialities  we  have  mentioned,  render  these  volumes  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  ecclesiastical  history  which 
modern  times  have  produced. 

\\c  do  not  say  that  Dr.  Lingard  should  not  be  read  with 
caution,  or  that  he  should  be  follow'ed  with  implicit  confidence; 
for  this  is  a  privilege  which  ought  to  be  conceded  to  no  author 
whatever.  He  is  a  catholic,  and  a  zealous  advocate  of  pa[)al 
supremacy.  When  such  a  man  writes  the  Church  History  of 
England  during  the  ages  intervening  between  the  two  Grego- 
ries, — the  first,  who  sent  missionaries  to  convert  the  Saxons, 
and  the  seventh,  who  laboured  to  place  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
above  all  earthly  thrones,  by  means  of  royal  quarrels  and  Nor¬ 
man  conquests, —  he  can  hardly  avoid  merging  the  historian 
in  the  apologist.  Almost  unawares,  the  chronicler  becomes 
a  special  pleader.  He  may  anxiously  watch  the  compass  of 
truth,  and  honestly  endeavour  to  steer  by  it.  But  he  sails  on  a 
current  whose  force  he  has  not  calculated,  and  is  unconsciously 
drilled  out  ot  his  latitude.  Prom  such  dangerous  influences, 
few  w  riters,  it  any,  arc  w  holly  exempt ;  and  if  reason  lead  them 
to  conclusions  w  hich  confront  the  dogmas,  written  or  unwritten, 
of  their  respective  churches,  saying — *  If  we  are  true,  you  are 
false’  how  few  have  the  confessor’s  courage  to  stand  by  truth 
against  authority  ! 
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Wc  think,  however,  that  the  catholic  reader  of  these  volumes 
will  find  in  them  many  things  to  shake  his  faith  in  the  iinmuta- 
hility  of  his  ehnrch, — while  to  the  protestant  they  will  furnish 
abundant  materials  for  strengthening  his  attachment  to  the 
])rineiplcs  of  the  Keformation.  Sentimental  Anglo-Catliolies, 
and  romantic  Young  Englanders, — to  whose  imaginations  the 
Middle  Ages  present  nothing  hut  a  gorgeous  panorama  of 
castles  and  cathedrals,  of  baronial  festivity  and  ])riestly  proces¬ 
sions, — of  monastic  hospitality  relieving  the  gloom  of  ascetic 
piety,  and  of  crusading  chivalry  invading  with  barbaric  pomp 
and  power  the  birth-place  of  civilization  and  Christianity, — they 
may  find  in  our  author's  pages  much  to  feed  their  morbid 
fancies,  and  to  strengthen  the  spell  of  their  delusions.  Yet  he 
will  give  them  glimj)ses  in  the  baek-groumV,  of  nations  on  the 
soil  of  England,  invaded,  ])lundercd,  scattered,  slaughtered ; — of 
churc'nes  subjugated  and  priesthoods  desecrated,  in  the  name  of 
the  apostles; — of  disinherited  nobles,  ground  down,  with  the 
Pope's  sanction  and  benediction,  into  villains  and  vagabonds; — 
of  fruitful  fields  and  populous  parishes  converted  into  hunting 
forests  ; — of  holy  monks  addicted  to  midnight  revels,  and  gaily- 
dressed  nuns  who  were  facetiously  called  ‘  virgins,^ — of  prclatic 
tyranny  and  baronial  brutality  unmercifully  crushing  a  popu¬ 
lace  sunk  in  ignorance,  superstition,  and  poverty. 

C'onquest  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  curses  that  can  come 
upon  mankind.  Provincialism  is  fraught  with  the  seeds  of 
moral  and  mental  degradation.  The  ancient  l^ritons  were  not, 
it  is  true,  a  highly-civilized  race,  though,  in  this  respect,  tlicir 
attainments  have  been  greatly  underrated.  Put  how  nobly  did 
they  fight  for  their  liberties!  How  bravely  did  they  defend 
their  national  independence,  as  if  conscious  of  the  calamities  its 
loss  would  entail  !  ^Vith  difliculty  could  these  rude  islanders 
be  conquered  by  the  greatest  gei»eral  of  the  age,  commanding 
the  finest  army  in  the  world,  and  with  no  less  difliculty  coidd 
the  conquest  be  secured  against  the  insurgent  spirit  of  nation¬ 
ality.  Put  gradually  and  surely  the  manhood  of  the  Pritons 
decayed  under  foreign  s>vay.  All  aspiring  talent  emigrated 
to  the  scat  of  empire,  to  tlic  fountain  head  of  power,  wealth, 
and  honour,  and  became  Romanized.  During  the  whole  three 
centuries  of  imperial  rule,  Pritain  did  not  produce  a  single 
author  worth  naming  in  poetry  or  prose,  with  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Roman  schools  and  models,  and  all  the  elevating  and 
inspiring  themes  which  Christianity  had  revealed.  And  such 
was  the  feeling  of  dependence,  the  paralysing  self-distrust 
which  foreign  government  had  generated,  that  when  the  yoke 
w  as  removed  from  their  necks,  they  felt  unable  to  stand  upright. 
They  had  no  confideuce  in  their  own  resources.  Instead  of 
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repelling  their  CuledoniRii  invaders,  as  their  fathers  had  re¬ 
sisted  the  Homan  arms,  they  were  disraajxd  at  the  bare  rumour 
of  their  approach,  and  dreading  destruction  from  the  enemy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  troin  the  sea  on  the  other,  they  invoked  their 
old  masters  to  protect  them  still,  llicre  was  now  no  patriotic 
Queen  to  rally  their  dispirited  hosts,  and  shout  defiance  at  the 
foe  ;  no  valiant  cliiefs  to  lead  the  van,  and  form  the  battle  line 
in  defence  of  their  altars  and  their  homes.  ^  Servility  had 
eaten  into  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Linthusiastic  love  of  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  wild  spirit  of  freedom  had  given  place  to  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  beggarly  dependence.  In  this  condition  they  called  iu 
the  Saxon,  a  dangerous  ally,  who  proved  a  more  terrible  master 
than  the  Kv>  !ian. 

Dr.  Lingard  begins  his  work  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  England  w  iicn  under  the  dominion  of  the  Homans.  Christi¬ 
anity  seems  to  have  been  generally  received  by  the  inhabitants 
of  this  province;  but  though  held  by  the  Britons  in  a  state  of 
greater  doctrinal  and  ceremonial  purity  than  belonged  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  church,  it  w;is  far  from  exerting  its  appropriate 
iulluence  on  the  lives  of  its  professors.  If  we  may  trust  the 
account  of  Gildas — w  hose  declannatory  style  and  evident  exag¬ 
geration,  greatly  lessen  the  value  of  his  authority,  though  the 
best  which  the  times  afforded — we  shall  form  a  very  low'  idea, 
indeed,  of  the  virtues  of  the  British  clergy.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  his  censures  were  spiced  by  no  small 
measure  of  ascetic  bigotry.  He  says  they  'refused  the  domestic 
services  of  their  mothers  or  sisters,  and  accepted  thox  of  other 
women,  whom  they  seduced;  and  yet  while  they  thus  lived  iu 
sill,  had  the  presumption  to  aspire  to  the  higher  orders  of  the 
church  :  others,  to  procure  ecclesiastical  dignities,  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  pollute  themselves  with  the  crime  of  simony,  and  to 
purchase  churches  from  the  tyrants  who  oppressed  the  country; 
and  they  even  availed  themselves  of  foreign  power  to  take  for¬ 
cible  possession  of  the  altars,  (i.  17).  This  corrupt  state  of 
things  was  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  invasions  of  the  Saxons, 
and  the  confusion  into  which  society  was  thrown  by  them.  Of 
the  origin  of  this  remarkable  race  of  men  who  have  become  so 
mighty  and  predominant  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Dr.  Ling- 
aril  gives  the  following  account : — 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  we  descry  a  small  and 
contemptible  tribe,  inhabiting,  under  the  name  of  Saxons,  the  neck 
of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus ;  in  the  fourth  they  had  swelled  by  the 
accession  ol  other  tribes  of  kindred  origin,  into  a  populous  and 
mighty  nation,  whose  territories  progressively  reached  the  Elbe,  the 
eser,  the  Enis,  and  the  Rhine.  Their  favourite  occupation  w’as 
piracy.  A  body  of  Franks,  stationed  by  the  Emperor  Probus  on  the 
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coast  of  Pontus,  hac^  seized  a  Roman  fleet,  and  steering  unmolested 
through  the  Bosphorus  and  Mediterranean  Sea,  had  readied  in  safety 
the  shores  of  Batavia.  Their  successful  temerity  awakened  the  ad¬ 
venturous  spirit  of  the  neighbouring  nations;  who,  though  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  navigation,  thougli  they  possessed  neither  the 
])atience  nor  the  skill  to  imitate  the  construction  of  the  Roman  ves¬ 
sels,  boldly  determined  to  try  their  fortune  on  the  ocean.  In  light 
and  narrow  skiffs  the  intrepid  barbarians  committed  themselves  to 
the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  ;  the  commerce  of  tho  provincials 
rewarded  their  audacity,  and  increased  their  numbers;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  every  storm  the  Saxon  squadrons  issued  from  their  ports, 
swept  the  neighbouring  seas,  and  pillaged  with  impunity  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  When  the  Emperor  llonorius 
recalled  the  legions  from  the  defence  of  the  island,  the  natives  who 
had  often  experienced  the  desperate  valour  of  the  Saxons,  solicited 
their  assistance  against  their  ancient  enemies,  the  Piets,  or  independ¬ 
ent  Britons  beyond  the  wall,  and  the  Scots,  the  most  numerous  and 
])Owerful  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  Ireland,  llengist,  with  a  small 
band  of  mercenaries,  accepted  the  proposal ;  but  the  perfidious  bar¬ 
barian  turned  his  sword  against  his  employers,  and  the  possession  of 
Kent  was  the  fruit  of  his  treacliery.  The  fortune  of  llengist  stimu¬ 
lated  the  ambition  of  other  chieftains,  who  successively  sought  the 
shores  of  Britain  ;  and  the  natives,  though  they  defended  themselves 
with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  more  prosperous  issue,  were  gradually 
compelled  to  reire  to  the  mountains  which  cover  the  western  coast.' 
— vol.  i.  p.  17. 

By  this  memorable  revolution,  the  fairer  portion  of  tlie 
island  heeame  unequally  divided  between  eight  independent 
chieftains.  The  Saxons,  whose  natural  feroeity  bad  been 
sharpened  by  the  stubborn  resistance  they  had  encountered, 
did  not  use  their  victory  with  moderation,  as  other  barbarous 
trii)es  had  done,  when  they  invaded  various  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire.  They  spared  no  life.  Submission  could  seldom 
disarm  their  fury; — churches,  towns,  villages,  all  the  remains  of 
Roman  civilisation  were  consigned  to  the  llamcs ;  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  true  God  succeeded  the  impure  rites  of  Woden ; 
ami  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  north  of  Germany  were 
transplanted  to  the  most  nourishing  provinces  of  Britain.  The 
natives  were  all  slain  or  driven  from  the  soil,  and  of  course  there 
could  not  be  realised  the  moral  victory  of  the  vanquished  over  the 
conquerors,  which  elsewhere  converted  invasion  into  a  blessing. 
The  surviving  Britons  had  such  an  utter  abhorrence  of  the 
Saxons,  in  consequence  of  their  cruelty,  that  they  made  no 
efl'ort  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them.  They  were  destined  to 
receive  Christianity  from  another  quarter ;  and  this  fact  exerted 
an  important  influence  on  their  subsequent  history. 

The  story  of  the  English  youths  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
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Homan  market,  of  their  remarkable  beauty,  which  attracted  the 
attention  and  awakened  the  pity  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  his 
resolution  to  seek  for  the  conversion  of  so  interesting  a  people, 
is  well  known.  A  missionary  band  of  monks  was  in  due  time 
sent  to  England  under  the  guidance  of  Augustine.  Ot  the 
Saxon  kingdoms  Kent  was  the  most  ancient,  and  was  found 
best  disposed  to  receive  the  gospel.  Its  rulers  had  cultivated  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  the  example  of  their  neighbours,  the  Franks, 
had  taught  them  to  regard  Christianity  with  less  dislike. 
Bertha,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Paris,  already  a  Christian,  was 
married  to  the  sovereign,  and  she  zealously  favoured  the  designs 
of  the  missionaries.  In  fact,  the  people  were  so  predisposed 
to  receive  the  new  religion,  that  they  had  applied  for 
instruction  to  the  clergy  of  the  Franks,  who  regarded  the  so¬ 
licitation  w  ith  apathy  and  neglect.  When,  therefore,  Augus¬ 
tine  rejiched  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  he  was  favourably  received 
by  Ethelbert,  the  king.  Near  the  walls  of  Canterburv,  the 
queen  had  discovered  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  church,  built  by 
the  Britons  in  honour  of  St.  Martin.  It  had  been  fitted  up 
before  the  arrivjil  of  the  missionaries,  to  whom  it  was  now 
given.  Insensibly,  idolatrous  prejudice  gave  way  ;  the  ])ricsts 
of  Woden  began  to  lament  the  solitude  of  their  altars ;  and 
matters  went  on  so  prosperously,  that  at  the  feast  of  Christmas 
ten  thousand  Saxons  followed  their  prince  to  the  waters  of 
baptism. 

From  Kent  the  profession  of  Christianity  spread  gradually 
into  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  conversion,  (such  as  it 
was)  of  the  cast  Saxons,  the  south  Saxons,  the  Mercians,  &e., 
followed  soon  after.  Dr.  Lingard  has  remarked  the  contrast 
between  the  apostolic  missionaries  and  those  of  the  middle 
ages.  Christianity  prevailed  for  three  centuries  among  the 
people,  before  the  emperors  were  converted.  Its  preachers 
endured  with  Christian  fortitude  and  heroic  courage,  the  vio¬ 
lence  and  oppression  of  the  civil  power.  Their  object  w  as  to 
teach  the  people^  and  bring  to  bear  on  them  a  purely  moral 
and  spiritual  influence.  They  were  resolved  to  conquer  heathen¬ 
ism  with  no  sword  but  that  of  the  church. 

*  But/  says  Dr.  Lingard,  *  the  first  object  of  the  missionaiies, 
Roman,  Gallic,  or  Scottish,  was  universally  the  same,  to  obtain  the 
patronage  ol  the  prince.  His  favour  ensured,  his  opposition  pre¬ 
vented,  their  success . We  shall  seek  in  vain  for  a  missionary 

who  ventured  to  preach  in  opposition  to  the  civil  power.  The  de¬ 
spondency  of  the  bishops  of  Kent  and  Essex,  after  the  death  of  their 
patrons,  proves  how  much  they  depended  for  success  on  the  smile  or 

rown  of  the  monarch . They  neither  felt  nor  provoked  the 

scourge  ol  persecution.  But,’  adds  the  historian,  '  the  fortunate 
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issue  of  their  labours  is  suflTicient  to  disprove  the  opinion  of  those 
who  imaj^ine  that  no  church  can  be  firmly  established,  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  which  are  not  cemented  with  the  blood  of  martyrs.* — Ib., 

p.  1-2. 

Yet,  we  mav  ask,  did  these  labourers  really  build  ou  the  sure 
foundation  ?  did  they  build  on  it  j^old,  silver,  precious  stones,  or 
only  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  ?  Where  was  the  advautaj^e  of 
baptisinj'  by  the  thousand,  persons  who  were  still  "rossly  ignor¬ 
ant,  and  who  merely  followed  their  chief  to  the  water,  as  they 
would  have  followed  him  to  a  battle  ?  The  facility  with  which 
these  multitudes  relapsed  into  idolatry,  showed  how  little  the 
missionaries  had  done  to  evangelize  them.  Their  dependence, 
too,  on  the  smile  or  frown  of  the  sovereign,  their  residing  at 
his  court,  advising  him  in  his  politicfil  concerns,  accepting  civil 
offices  from  him,  placing  churches  under  his  patronage,  and 
intimately  combining  the  sacred  and  secular  in  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  the  constitution  of  society,  laid  the  foun- 
dation  of  that  fatal  connexion  between  church  and  state,  w  hose 
evil  effects  our  author  himself  laments.  In  order  to  notice 
this,  we  pass  over  the  conferences  and  controversies  of  Augus¬ 
tine  and  his  brethren  with  the  British  bishops,  the  efforts  of 
the  former  to  extend  his  episcopal  authority  not  only  over  the 
independent  Britons,  hut  even  over  the  bishops  of  Gaul,  until 
the  pope  rebuked  his  ambition,  and  restrained  it  within  the 
bounds  of  this  island  : — 

'  On  the  one  hand  the  rank,  wealth,  and  importance,  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  episcopal  office  rendered  it  an  object  of  pursuit  to  many 
who  spared  not  cost,  nor  promises,  nor  services,  to  gratify  their  am¬ 
bition  ;  on  the  other,  the  kings  had  learned  to  look  upon  bishoprics  as 
benefices,  of  which  the  disposal  belonged  to  themselves,  because 
such  benefices  had  been  founded  by  their  predecessors.  Under  this 
pretence  they  claimed  a  right  to  sway  the  election,  urging  in  Justifi¬ 
cation  of  their  conduct  tliat  offices  so  important  to  them  should  not 
be  suffered  to  devolve  on  their  enemies.* 

The  following  words  should  be  weighed  by  those  who  lay 
so  much  stress  on  what  they  call  the  apostolical  succession  :  — • 

*  In  historical  records  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  we  meet 
w’ith  frequent  mention  of  the  succession  to  bishoprics:  but  the  vague 
and  doubtful  language  of  the  authorities  throw's  but  little  light  on  the 
subject,  sometimes  describing  the  appointment  as  made  by  the  un¬ 
fettered  choice  of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  and  sometimes  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  solely  from  the  absolute  will  of  the  sovereign,’  —  Ib., 
p.  92,  &c. 

What  were  the  principles  or  considerations  which  guided 
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these  absolute  sovereigns  in  filling  the  apostolic  chairs?  ]\Iost 
assuredly  not  a  regard  to  spiritual  fitness  in  the  candidates^  or  p 
to  the  good  of  the  church,  or  the  glory  of  Christ.  On  this  y 

subject  wc  cannot  have  a  more  unexccj)tional)le  witness  than  K 

our  author.  According  to  him,  the  mitre,  far  from  being  - 

placed  on  the  fittest  head,  ‘frequently  became  the  rcAvard  | 

of  intrigue  and  influence.  The  new  bishops  were  frequently 
selected  from  the  twelve  chaplains  of  the  king,  or  the  clerical 
favourites  of  some  powerful  earl,  and  the  nomination  ot  the  I 

monarch  was  often  made  to  fall  on  the  most  ambitious,  or  * 

the  least  worthy  of  the  applicants.' 

‘The  great  evil  springing  out  of  the  influence  and  consideration 
which  the  state  attached  to  the  episcopal  office  was,  that  it  tended  to 
engender  and  nourish  a  worldly  and  dissipated  spirit,  especially  in  the 
possessors  of  the  more  opulent  sees.  The  private  clerk  or  monk  was 
suddenly  drawn  from  the  retirement  of  the  cloister,  and  trunsfbnned 
into  a  secular  lord  !  He  became  at  once  the  possessor  of  extensive 
estates;  his  residence  was  crowded  with  dependents;  wherever  he 
moved  he  was  accompanied  by  a  numerous  escort.  Thus  he  found 
himself  placed  in  a  situation  most  foreign  to  his  previous  habits — the 
management  of  his  property,  the  necessity  of  defending  the  rights  of 
his  church  against  adverse  claims,  the  applications  to  him  for  patron¬ 
age  and  aid,  and  the  controversies  among  the  principal  families  in 
his  diocese,  involved  him  in  a  vortex  of  secular  cares  and  disputes; 
nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  if,  in  such  circumstances,  some  of  these 
prelates,  acting  in  their  twofold  capacity  as  temporal  and  spiritual 
lords,  adopted  the  manners  of  eoldermen  and  thanes,  seeking  to  add 
to  their  possessions,  multiplying  by  the  *  loen  or  loan’  of  lands,  the 
number  of  their  military  retainers,  and  employing  for  the  protection 
of  themselves  and  their  friends,  secular  as  well  as  spiritual  arms.  .  .  . 

We  meet  also  with  numerous  instances  of  the  presence  of  bishops  in 
military  expeditions,  whether  they  led  their  own  retainers  to  the 
field,  or  acconqianied  the  quota  of  aimed  men  furnished  from  their  ^ 
respective  dioceses.* — Ib.,  pp.  103—5. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  his  work.  Dr.  Lingard  treats  of  the 
succession  and  duties  of  the  bishops,  -  who  were  secular  barons 
and  judges,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  functionaries,- — and  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  the  temporal  greatly  predominated  over  the  spi¬ 
ritual  in  their  bearing  and  conduct.  Sonic  of  them  even  led 
their  retainers  to  the  field  of  battle  armed  and  mounted  on 
war-steeds ;  but  our  author  charitably  presumes  that  they  did 
not  stain  their  apostolic  hands  with  human  blood. 

Ihe  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  suliject  of  church  govern¬ 
ment.  Ihcre  was  a  good  deal  of  nationality  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church.  ^  Notwithstanding  the  infiueuce  of  foreign  missionaries 
Rnd  foreign  prelates,  they  never  wholly  lost  their  ancient  spirit 
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of  independence,  their  noble  instinct  of  self-government.  This 
instinct  dominated  over  all  the  Roman  theories  and  sophistries, 
by  which  papal  agents  sought  to  subjugate  the  national 
mind.  They  had  diocesan,  provincial,  and  national  councils, 
where  the  civil  power  ahvays  opposed  a  steady  resistance  to 
ecclesiastical  encroachment.  It  is  true  the  supremacy  of  the 
])()pc  was  acknowledged ;  and  his  mandates  were  obeyed  when¬ 
ever  they  did  not  seem  to  clash  with  the  royal  power  or  the 
national  interests.  It  is  vain  for  the  advocates  of  apostolical 
succession  apart  from  the  papal  chair,  to  appeal  to  the  liistory  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  as  supplying  them  with  a  pure  and 
independent  channel  for  the  transmission  of  the  mystical  influ¬ 
ence  necessary  to  make  them  true  ministers  of  Christ.  Dr. 
Lingard  has  deprived  them  of  this  resource.  They  must  cither 
abandon  their  priestly  theory,  or  acknowledge  the  maternity  of 
Home.  But  with  all  Ins  learning  and  ingenuity,  our  author  has 
failed  to  prove  that  the  British  and  Irish  bishops  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope.  He  has  himself 
sup[)lied  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Britons  owned  no  foreign 
authority  in  their  churches. 

In  his  fourth  chapter  Dr.  Lingard  gives  us  much  information 
about  the  condition  of  the  clergy  in  those  times.  The  fifth  is 
occupied  with  monastic  institutions ;  the  sixth  with  the  dona¬ 
tions  to  the  churches ;  and  the  seventh  with  the  forms  of  reli¬ 
gious  worship.  The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  contain  a  detailed 
account  of  the  religious  practices  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  abound 
with  very  interesting  information  for  the  general  reader,  as  well 
as  for  those  who  give  special  attention  to  the  (picstions  at  issue 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Some  of  the  latter  will  no 
doubt  be  surprised  to  sec  that  the  variations  of  Catholicism 
have  been  (piite  as  great  as  those  of  Protestantism.  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Saxons  receives  from  our  author  ample  considera¬ 
tion,  and  he  gives  a  melancholy  account  of  its  decline,  and  of 
the  general  decay  of  piety  during  the  time  of  the  Danish  inva¬ 
sions.  It  is  singular  that  in  this  respect  the  effect  of  these  in¬ 
vasions  was  exactly  the  same  on  the  Saxons  of  England  as  on 
the  Celts  of  Ireland.  Their  schools  were  scattered,  their  libra¬ 
ries  were  burned,  their  monasteries  and  churches  were  ruined. 
Society  was  disorganised,  the  laws  were  unexecuted,  religion 
was  abandoned  even  by  the  clergy,  erime  juid  immorality 
abounded,  life  and  property  were  insecure,  and  there  was 
scarcely  such  a  thing  as  faith  in  the  land.  Alfred,  the  ])atriot 
king,  w  ho  sighed  over  the  desolations  of  his  country,  and  nobly 
struggled  to  repair  them,  could  find  very  few  of  the  clergy  who 
understood  the  service  they  read  to  the  people. 

In  chapter  thirteen  we  have  a  flattering  account  of  the  reforms 
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of  St.  Diinstan,  and  his  vain  attempts  to  re-establish  the  monas¬ 
tic  system  upon  its  old  foundation.  Something  was  done  to¬ 
wards  this  by  tlie  importation  of  foreigners.  But  it  was  quite 
mauifcst  that  monks,  as  a  body,  could  never  again  be  popular 
or  powerful  in  England,  and  that  the  monastic  system  was  alien 
to  the  national  temperament  and  character. 

‘  The  laity  had  resumed  the  ferocious  manners  of  their  pagan  fore-  i 
fathers.  The  clergy  had  grown  indolent,  dissolute,  and  illiterate.  | 

The  monastic  order  had  been  apparently  annihilated .  Habits 

of  predatory  warfare  had  introduced  a  spirit  ot  insubordination;  ^ 
and  impunity  had  strengthened  the  impulse  ot  the  passions.  Ihe 
slow  and  tranquil  profits  of  industry  were  despised ;  the  roads  were 
infested  with  robbers ;  and  the  numbers  and  audacity  of  the  ban¬ 
ditti  compelled  the  more  peaceful  inhabitants  to  associate  for  the 
protection  of  their  lives,  families,  and  property.  The  dictates  of 
natural  equity,  the  laws  of  the  gospel,  and  the  regulations  ot  eccle¬ 
siastical  discipline  were  despised.  The  indissoluble  knot  ot  mar¬ 
riage  was  repeatedly  dissevered  on  the  slightest  suggestion  of  pas¬ 
sion  or  disgust ;  and  in  defiance  of  Divine  and  human  prohibitions, 
the  nuptial  union  was  frequently  polluted  and  degraded  by  the  unna¬ 
tural  crime  of  incest.  To  suppress  these  licentious  habits  was  the 
first  care  of  Alfred. 

‘  If  the  learning  of  their  predecessors  cast  a  feeble  ray  of  light  on 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  it  was  extinguished  by  the  devasta¬ 
tions  of  the  Northmen,  and  succeeded  by  a  night  of  profound  igno¬ 
rance.  This  lamentable  change  is  amply  and  feelingly  described  by 
Alfred  himself.  ....  *  Such  was  the  general  ignorance  among  the 

English,  that  there  were  very  few  on  this  side  the  Humber  (and  I 
dare  say  not  many  on  the  oilier)  who  could  understand  the  service  in 
English,  or  translate  a  Latin  epistle  into  their  own  language.  So  few 
were  they,  that  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  individual  to  the  south  of 
the  Thames  who  was  able  to  do  it  when  I  ascended  the  throne.*  ’ —  ^ 

vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  215. 

The  last  chapter  gives  a  glowing  sketch  of  the  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  which,  in  their  best  days,  they 
were  eminently  successful  among  the  Germanic  nations.  They 
were  not  more  enterprising,  more  learned,  more  pious,  or  more 
zealous,  than  the  Irish,  who  were  then  among  the  most  distiu- 
guished  te.achers  of  the  nations.  But  if  they  had  less  genius, 
they  had  more  good  sense ;  they  had  more  talent  for  organiza¬ 
tion  and  government,  and  they  had  more  perseverance  and  per¬ 
tinacity  in  carrying  forward  their  labours  to  a  permanent  result. 
Hence  their  greater  and  more  abiding  success.  There  was  in 
this  respect,  somewhat  the  same  sort  of  diiference  between  the 
Irish  and  the  Saxon  missionaries  as  between  Whitfield  and 
^Veslcy.  The  former  had  a  more  fervid  mind,  and  a  mightier 
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eloquence;  the  latter  a  more  comprehensive  and  a  steadier 
policy.  The  one  class  were  ideal  and  transcendental,  given  to 
inactive  meditation,  or  satisfied  with  present  c fleet s ;  at  least 
Jiey  were  content  with  founding  a  monjistcry  or  a  school,  per¬ 
plexing  an  opponent,  or  astonisliing  a  college  with  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  their  argument  or  the  extent  of  their  erudition.  But 
the  other  had  a  turn  for  the  practical  and  the  expedient,  and, 
instead  of  building  castles  in  the  air,  and  dreaming  of  what 
might  be,  set  themselves  to  work  diligently  and  prudently,  re¬ 
solved  to  make  the  most  of  mankind  in  their  present  circum¬ 
stances,  to  do  their  best  then  and  there. 

To  each  of  the  two  volumes  there  is  an  appendix  of  learned 
notes,  interesting  to  the  lover  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and 
to  those  who  appeal  to  them  to  establish  the  pretensions  of  their 
churches,  as  well  as  to  those  who  wish  to  show  that  these  pre¬ 
tensions  are  unfounded. 

Dr.  Lingard  maintains  a  judicious  silence  on  the  Anglo- 
Norman  conquest.  It  was  certainly  very  hard  to  defend  Home 
on  that  subject ;  and  so  he  thought  it  better  to  say  nothing 
about  the  utter  ruin  of  the  church  whose  history  he  writes,  or 
that  of  the  nobles  and  people  of  a  great  nation  ;  ^dl  ell’ected 
with  the  sanction  of  him  whom  they  were  taught  to  regard  as 
their  most  holy  father,  and  as  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Like  all  well  written  history,  this  work  is  full  of  suggestive 
matter,  furnishing  to  the  thoughtful  many  topics,  which  might 
be  made  the  themes  of  instructive  essays.  On  one  point 
it  awakens  reflections  which  are  very  painful.  We  refer  to  the 
connexion  between  conquest  and  Christianity.  The  great  adver¬ 
sary  of  souls  has  throw' n  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
gos[)cl,  and  connected  its  profession  with  many  associations  of 
weakness  and  shame.  But  w  hen  he  emblazoned  the  cross  on 
the  blood-stained  banners  of  invading  and  plundering  armies, 
his  obstructive  policy  achieved  its  masterpiece.  Christianity  is 
the  religion  of  love ;  it  w  as  made  to  appear  to  heathen  men  the 
religion  of  cruelty.  It  is  a  religion  w  hich  enunciates  the  great 
principles  of  social  duty,  in  the  sublimest,  simplest,  briefest,  and 
most  convincing  language.  When  associated  with  conquest,  it 
seems  to  resolve  all  right  into  the  will  of  savage  j)Ower,  and  all 
law  into  the  crushing  yoke  of  remorseless  tyranny. 

It  cannot,  alas,  be  said  that  this  is  true  only  of  the  dark  ages, 
when  Christianity  laboured  under  a  dead  weight  of  superstition, 
and  civilisation  was  overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of  barbarism.  Even 
in  modern  times  the  laws  of  the  church,  when  first  promulgated, 
have  been  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

Neither  have  professing  Christians  limited  their  invasions  to 
idolatrous  ami  micivilized  nations,  or  eve*»  to  neonle  of  another 
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church.  Catholics  have  plundered  and  slaughtered  catholics ; 
they  have  sacked  their  own  monasteries,  burned  their  own 
churches,  and  demolished  their  own  altars.  Nuns  have  become 
the  prey  of  a  catholic  soldiery,  drunk  with  triumph,  and  their 
monkish  confessors,  who  came  with  them  to  share  the  spoil, 
have  presided  over  the  sacrilegious  and  brutal  orgies.  Ail  these 
things,  and  worse,  were  perpetrated  by  the  Normans  against  the 
Saxons,  under  the  consecrated  banner  of  the  pope,  which  greatly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  William’s  expedition. 

The  Saxons  were  thoroughly  subdued,  their  lands  confiscated, 
and  their  persons — where  they  survived  the  sw^ord — reduced  to 
the  vilest  bondage.  The  clergy,  with  the  monks  and  nuns,  were 
also  cast  out,  and  their  places  filled  by  foreigners,  speaking 
French,  and  regarding  everything  native  with  supreme  con¬ 
tempt, 

The  relations  of  the  church  to  the  state  were  somewhat  modi¬ 
fied  by  this  great  revolution,  which  not  only  changed  the  dy¬ 
nasty.  but  imported  a  totally  new  aristocracy  and  hierarchy, 
thrusting  persons  who  had  started  up  from  the  lowest  condition 
of  society  into  many  of  the  highest  offices,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil.  Of  course  the  priesthood  became  less  national,  and  more 
llomanizcd ;  but  there  was  no  essential  change  wrought  in  the 
doctrines  which  had  been  held  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  church, 
although  many  practices  were  abandoned,  and  many  ceremonies 
modified,  to  accord  with  the  more  complete  development  of  the 
catholic  system  under  Hildebrand  and  his  successors.  Many 
able  scholars  were  induced  to  come  over  from  the  continent  to 
occupy  stations  of  influence  in  the  church ;  learning  was  re¬ 
vived;  and  in  some  short  time  after  the  conquest,  the  Anglo- 
Norman  divines  were  famous  throughout  Europe  for  their  theo¬ 
logical  attainments.  But  fame  at  that  time  did  not  imply  a  very 
high  degree  of  merit.  This  glory,  too,  was  but  ephemeral. 
Wealth  and  power  soon  wrought  their  usual  eftects  on  the  zeal 
of  the  Norman  clergy. 
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Failure,  as  a  trial  of  principle,  and  an  exhibition  of  character,  P 

often  presents  a  finer  theme  of  contemphitiou  than  success.  \ 

Nothing  can  be  more  worthy  of  thought  on  this  account  than  I 

the  devoted  and  ])crscvering  exertions  of  the  Aloravian  mission-  f 

arics  among  the  North  American  Indians,  wlien  their  lints  and  I 

villages,  one  after  another,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  their  | 

])cople  scattered  abroad  amidst  perils  and  tempests ;  or  of  the  I 

agents  of  the  same  society  identifying  themselves  with  the  I 


lowest  tribes,  and  living  in  the  snow'  huts  of  the  inhahitants  of  J 

Greenland  and  Labrador,  among  the  very  ices  of  the  Poles,  t 

upon  the  precarious  dependence  of  a  supply  from  Europe,  by  a  [ 

single  ship  once  in  a  year ;  and  that  for  seventeen  years  toge-  j 

ther,  with  little  or  no  comparative  success.  Of  a  similar  order  j 

w  as  the  indomitable  zeal  of  a  Crook,  whom  principle  and  con-  I 

science  kept  at  his  apparently  useless  efibrts  in  the  Marquesas  | 

of  the  Pacific,  for  thirteen  years,  alone,  unfriended,  and  self*  f 

devoted.  And  similar,  too,  was  the  nndauiitcd  zeal  of  Carey,  ! 

during  the  earlier  period  of  his  service  in  India,  even  after  | 

encountering  the  primary  diffienltics  of  this  new,  and  strange,  [ 

and  perilous  pilgrimage  of  Christian  philanthrojiy.  ! 

Next  to  this  is  the  moral  grandeur  that  shines  forth  in  the  j 

man  who  renounces  his  country,  his  home,  and  himself,  for  I 

the  prospect  of  toil,  sufiering,  ami  death,  in  a  distant  region,  \ 

solely  to  benefit  strangers  and  barbarians,  and  to  benefit  them  ; 

by  labours  of  which  he  may  perceive  little  reason  to  anticipate  ! 

a  ])resent  result,  or  to  secure  a  present  a|)|)lausc  or  reward.  i 

There  he  fixes  his  residence  in  some  ishind  of  the  sea,  or  some 
region  of  ignorance,  idolatry,  and  isolation  from  the  civilized, 
to  say  notliing  of  the  religious,  world — to  become  the  object  of 
the  curiosity  of  the  natives — it  may  be  the  contempt, — to  en¬ 
dure  their  insults,  bear  with  their  impieties  and  vices,  face 
their  prejudices,  and  cidmly,  and  for  years,  study  their  lan¬ 
guage,  in  order  to  make  it  the  medium  of  conveying  the  truth  i 

of  God  to  them  and  their  posterity;  spending  health,  strength, 
and  life,  for  no  mercenary,  no  jicrsonal  end,  living  by  faith, 
labouring  for  Christ’s  sake,  and  dying  in  his  work. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  every  one  who  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  missionary  is  of  this  description.  We  are  fully 
aware  of  the  diversities  of  temperament,  of  character,  and  of 
mental  energy,  that  obtain  amongst  the  best  of  human  kind ; 
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nor  are  we  insensible  to  the  deceptiveness  of  the  heart,  giving 
birth  to  impure  motives  and  hypocritical  pretensions.  Nor  do 
we  dispute  the  fact  that  tliere  have  been  individuals  eminently 
gifted,  and  grcatlv  applauded,  who  hav'c  been  influenced  to  en¬ 
dure  j)rivations,  and  undergo  extraordinary  exertions  by  the 
secret  love  of  fame.  But  with  all  these  allowances,  wliich  apply 
only  to  exceptions,  the  palpable  reality  is  that  Christianity  has 
produced  the  highest  order  of  excellence  of  which  our  nature  is 
8usccj)tiblc,  in  the  way  of  a  self-denying  benevolence.  The 
finest  specimens  of  ambitious  daring  on  the  one  hand,  and  philo¬ 
sophical  endurance  on  the  other,  tall  infinitely  short  ot  the 
moral  achievements  in  question,  both  in  purity  ot  motive 
and  intensity  of  action.  A  new  element  is,  in  fact,  intro¬ 
duced  into  such  minds,  with  which  there  is  nothing  in  nature 
to  compete;  derived  from  heaven,  and  working  out  the  most 
exalted  character  of  transformed  humanity. 

In  sending  out  their  agents  to  the  various  parts  of  the  earth, 
the  missionary  societies  have  been  under  the  guidance,  as  their 
agents  have  been  under  the  peculiar  guardianship  of  Providence. 

So  at  least  we  believe,  and  have,  as  we  think,  reason  to  do 
so  from  incontestible  evidence.  It  would  be  alike  unchristian 
and  unphilosophicjil,  to  maintain  that  the  numerous  adaptations 
of  men  to  the  spheres  of  their  respective  labours,  result  from 
a  luckv  chance,  or  a  succession  of  accidents.  It  would  be  mon- 
strous  to  suppose  that  men  of  bold  and  enterprising  character 
happened y  in  so  many  instances,  to  be  sent  just  where  they  were 
required,  to  acconq)lish  peculiar  services ;  and  that  another 
set  of  men,  from  time  to  time,  happened  to  be  appointed 
to  do,  in  another  region,  precisely  that  which  the  necessities  of 
the  cjise  demanded  ;  and  that  those  who  at  home  were  concerned 
in  the  employment  of  them  abroad,  happened  to  accommodate  ^ 

their  plans,  and  to  bid  their  agents  to  perform  what  neither  the  \ 

one  nor  the  other  could  anticipate,  as  peculiarly  and  solely  re¬ 
quired,  amidst  the  shifting  states  of  society,  the  unknown  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  governments,  and  the  uncontrollable  events  which 
rise  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world.  One  could  surely  as  soon 
believe  that  the  natural  creation  were  without  a  Creator,  as  that 
the  moral  universe  were  without  a  Providence. 

lor  many  years  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  re¬ 
markably  distinguished,  but  with  cliaractcristic  ditferenccs,  both 
in  the  east  and  in  the  west.  The  former  exhibited  a  contest 
with  the  absurdities  ot  llindooism,  the  prejudices  of  caste,  , 

and  the  ditUculties  of  oriental  language;  the  latter  with  the  I 

deep  abominations  ot  slavery,  and  the  raging  passions  of  its 
abettors,  more  terrible  thai/the  furies  of  Orestes.  In  the 
former,  there  was  a  long  succession  of  quiet  victories;  in  the 
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latter,  the  splendid  achievements  of  a  sudden  and  glorious 
triumph.  In  the  one  case  heathenism  turned  pale;  in  the 
other,  slavery  fell  like  lightning  from  heaven. 

We  are  confident  that  we  do  not  mistake  in  imputing  the 
downfal  of  slavery  mainly  to  the  power  of  Christianity.  These 
antagonistic  principles  were  brought  into  obvious  and  terrible 
conflict  by  the  events  that  occurred  in  Jamaica  ;  and  wl^^it  every 
friend  of  religion  perceived  from  the  first, enlightened  mcnin  gene¬ 
ral,  of  whatever  creed,  have  acknowledged  since — that  the  mighty 
energies,  both  in  doing  and  suffering,  exerted  by  the  agents  of 
Christian  societies,  broke  the  chains  of  enthralled  humanity,  and 
gave  liberty  to  the  captive.  The  people  of  this  country,  and 
more  especially  the  religions  public,  were  aroused  by  the  sad 
tales  and  fervent  appeals  of  the  missionaries,  themselves  con¬ 
fessors,  and  all  but  martyrs ;  and  demanded  of  a  reluctant 
government,  that  exercise  of  authority  which  restored  man  to 
his  rights,  and  Christianity  to  its  freedom. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  west,  but  to  the  cast,  that  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  now  particularly  turned ;  and  (  specially  to  that  great 
work  for  which  missionary  operations  have  been  moat  distin¬ 
guished  there.  To  the  millions  of  India  the  fiord  of  God  has 
been  given.  Among  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  recent 
history  of  religion,  must  be  reckoned  tlie  translation  of  the 
scriptures  into  the  Asiatic  tongues.  It  is  scarcely  an  exagger¬ 
ation  to  call  it  the  modern  Pentecost  of  the  world.  Tliere  wjis 


surely  the  real,  if  not  the  visible  demonstration  of  that  Holy 
Spirit,  whose  inflncnccs  were  figured  in  the  cloven  tongues  that 
sat  upon  each  of  the  primitive  propagators  of  the  gospel,  and 


whose  divine  power  and  glory  filled  the  j)lacc  of  their  assembly. 
In  both  cases  God  was  evidcntlv  with  his  servants — miracu¬ 


lously,  and  by  a  sudden  impartalion  of  power  in  the  first  cen¬ 
tury — graciously,  and  by  the  slow  development  of  intellectual 
energies  and  moral  adaptations  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth. 
^^  cre  w'c  called  on  to  furnish  a  narrative  of  the  whole  pro¬ 


ceeding,  we  should  have  to  tell  a  story  which  would  wear 
the  semblance  of  romance.  AV  c  should  have  to  refer  to  a 
name  unknown  at  first,  but  illustrious  at  last.  AVe  should 
be  required  to  speak  of  meanness  of  rank  in  conjunction  w  ith 
majesty  of  character ;  of  multiplying  diflicultics  vanquished  by 
patient  perseverance,  deep  rooted  principle,  and  consecrated  ca¬ 
pacity;  of  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  souls,  triumphing 
over  the  love  of  ease,  of  country,  and  of  fame  ;  of  unpatronised 
insignificance  becoming  great  beyond  patronage  in  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  its  aims  and  the  success  of  its  endeavours ;  of  a  self- 
taught  genius  becoming  nobler  than  genius  itself ;  the  finest 
form  of  the  human  mind,  by  its  condescension  to  the 
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lowliest  labours,  and  most  severe  privations,  exhausting  life 
amidst  scorn,  misunderstood  and  despised,  for  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  good  of  others;  till  scorn  \yas  compelled  into 
applause,  and  contempt  into  congratulation:  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  idea,  everv  year  pushing  forth  into  realisation,  ot  im¬ 
parting  the  knowledge  of  God’s  truth  to  unnumbered  mih 
lions  o(i\ie  human  race,  through  the  medium  of  their  yet  un¬ 
known  lind  unwritten  speech,  and  by  one  who  had  for  the  first 
time  to  grope  his  way  through  a  vast  wilderness  of  words  and 
languages,  more  intricate  than  the  thickets  of  the  Sunderbunds, 
and  to  a  timid  and  ordinary  student  of  forms  and  lexicons,  more 
terrible  than  the  tigers  that  infest  them  : — in  a  word,  we  should 
speak  of  the  shoemaker  of  Northamptonsliire,  \Villiam  Carey, 
who  rose  by  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  strength,  without 
— mark  it,  ye  ambitious ! — the  wish  to  be  great,  to  be  the  ori¬ 
ginator  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  missions,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  most  dilhcult  of  oriental  languages,  and,  what  is 
more  than  all,  the  missionary  preacher,  and  translator  of  the 
Word  of  God  for  myriads  of  heathens. 

His  gifted  successor,  however,  now  more  especially  claims 
our  attention,  as  he  forms  the  principal  subject  of  the  volume 
before  us.  There  were  some  points  of  remarkable  similarity 
about  them.  On  these  we  shall  not  touch;  but  we  may,  with¬ 
out  presumption,  say  both  were  providentially  fitted  for  the  pre¬ 
cise  work  to  which  they  were  respectively  devoted,  and  which, 
though  existing  in  so])arate  and  successive  parts,  constituted  one 
important  whole.  When  a  great  thing  has  been  done,  we  natu¬ 
rally  feel  an  interest  in  him  who  has  done  it  ;  and  eyen  though 
a  life  ot  consecrated  ])iety  and  benevolence,  be  destitute  of  what 
may  be  called  incident  and  adventure,  it  claims  to  be  gratefully 
recorded,  and  had  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

The  parentage  of  William  \ates  was  humble.  lie  was  born 
Dec.  15, 1792,  and  trained  to  his  father’s  occupation,  which  was 
that  ot  a  shoemaker.  For  a  short  time,  only,  he  attended  the  high 
school  in  his  native  town  of  Loughborough,  but  displayed  in  his 
early  days  no  particular  talents.^  It  often  happens  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  human  mind  that  any  remarkable  faculty  is  of  slow 
development,  as  though  it  required  some  corresponding  physical 
preparation  and  strength  to  give  it  play.  His  religion,  however, 
was  ot  early  growth.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  became  a 
member  ot  the  General  Baptist  Church,  and  was  soon  remarked 
for  the  fervour  of  his  devotions,  and  the  excellence  of  liis  ser¬ 
vices  in  connexion  with  village  labours.  Having  manifested  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  he  was  ably  conducted  into  the  paths  of 
classical  literature  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw ;  but  the  chief  object 
of  his  desire  was  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Still  he  adhered 
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with  j:^reat  tenacity  of  purpose  to  the  acquisition  of  languajjes, 
and  if  the  expression  be  applicable  in  any  case,  it  was,  perhaps, 
justly  descriptive  of  him,  that  he  was  born  a  linguist.  At 
length  his  tlioujicbts  beinj;  decidedly  turned  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  after  due  consultation  with  persons  (pialified  to 
jndj^e  of  his  mental  and  moral  pretensions,  particularly  tlie  late 
Kobert  Hall,  he  was  placed  in  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol. 
^Vhile  there  the  missionary  spirit  was  kindled  in  his  bosom,  and 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Hall,  who  withheld  not  his  paternal  counsels 
and  his  prompt  assistance.  A  letter  from  that  eminent  man 
written  at  this  time  is  so  characteristic,  that  onr  readers  will 
thank  us  for  its  insertion. 


Leicester,  Oct.  9th,  1813. 

Dear  Sir, — I  should  sooner  have  replied  to  your  letter,  but  was  pre¬ 
viously  desirous  of  consulting  with  Mr.  Fuller,  and  some  other  friends 
respecting  it.  whom  I  expected  shortly  to  see  at  Northampton  ;  vvhetlier 
1  have  acted  rightly  in  making  known  to  them  your  wishes  at  this  stage 
of  the  business,  1  know  not,  hut  I  did  it  with  the  best  intention.  C^)n- 
ceiving  from  your  letter  that  your  mind  was  pretty  fully  made  u])  with 
respect  to  the  object  you  ])ropose,  if  you  meet  with  suitable  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  was  desirable  you  should  go  early,  as,  if  1  am  not 
mistaken  it  is  your  wish  to  do,  I  thought  the  step  1  took  would  exj)edite 
the  business.  If  you  continue  in  the  same  mind,  I  would  advise  vou 
to  write  to  Mr.  Fuller,  stating  your  views  and  feelings,  and  from  him 
I  am  persuaded  you  will  receive  the  most  judicious  advice.  From  what 
you  have  stated,  as  well  as  from  what  1  know  of  you  from  other  quar¬ 
ters,  1  have  no  doubt  your  (jualitications  are  of  a  nature  peculiarly  to 
fit  you  for  the  work  of  a  missionary  ;  and  that  in  purposing  to  devote 
yourself  to  that  work,  you  are  following  the  leadings  of  Providence. 
The  talent  of  ac(juiring  language  with  facility,  is  of  the  first  importance 
in  a  missionary  to  the  Fast ;  and  1  cannot  but  hope  that  (iod,  in  endowr 
ingyou  with  that  talent  in  so  considerable  a  degree,  is  pre])aring  you  to 
be  a  worthy  successor  of  l)rs.  Carey  and  Marshman.  1  consider  it 
another  extraordinary  instance  of  the  superintendence  of  Providence  over 
the  Baptist  Mission,  that  it  has  been  enabled  to  ac(|uire,  contrary  to  all 
human  expectation,  a  literary  character,  which  has  been  of  essential  ser¬ 
vice  in  softening  opposition,  and  conciliating  the  esteem  of  those  in 
power.  It  is  extremely  desirable  it  should  still  preserve  that  character  ; 
and  I  may  say,  without  suspicion  of  flattery,  no  person  can  be  thought 
of  as  a  missionary,  who  is  more  likely  to  contribute  to  this  end  than 
yourself.  You  will  not  suppose,  however,  that  1  mean  to  insinuate  that 
a  literary  character  is  the  principal  requisite  for  the  undertaking  you 
meditate.  Far  from  it.  A  soul  embued  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
a  heart  impressed  with  love  to  the  Redeemer,  and  love  to  souls,  is  of 
incomparably  higher  consequence ;  these,  I  believe,  from  all  I  have 
heard  of  you,  vou  possess  :  and  with  these,  the  talent  of  acquiring 
knovN’ledge  in  general,  and  language  in  particular,  may  be  of  important 
serv'ice.  You  will  doubtless  spread  the  whole  matter  before  the  Lord, 
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and  seek  illumination  and  wisdom  from  the  fountain  of  wisdom.  For  my 
own  part,  I  sincerely  rejoice  that  the  Lord  has  put  such  a  desire  into 
your  heart.  And  Icannot  but  hope,  it  is  a  preparative  for  great  use¬ 
fulness  in  that  most  important  scene  of  labour,  that  is  connected  with  the 
promulgation  of  Christianity  in  a  foreign  land.  It  will  be  proper  for 
vou  w’hen  your  resolution  is  final,  to  communicate  it  to  your  venerable 
father.  That  the  Lord  may  direct  and  bless  you  in  all  your  ways,  is  the 
earnest  prayer  of  yours  affectionately,  Robert  Hall. 

Accepted  as  a  missionary  student,  he  resumed  his  studies  at 
Bristol  in  1814.  He  proposed  to  engage  for  fourteen  years, 
but  the  secretary  preferred  giving  him  a  written  assurance  that 
he  should  he  free  to  return  at  any  time,  without  specifying  a 
given  period;  and  we  think  he  acted  wisely  in  allowing  this  un¬ 
fettered  freedom.  Binding  missionaries  to  their  service  against 
their  will,  or  against  their  prospects  of  usefulness,  is  little  likely 
to  accomplish  the  object  in  view'.  It  is  not  to  the  term  of  ser¬ 
vice  so  much  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  agent,  that  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  should  look,  and  whether  for  a*  time,  or  for  life, 
is  a  question  which  it  seems  to  us  ought  to  be  determined  by 
the  feeling  and  experience  of  those  engaged  in  the  w  ork,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  circumstances  abroad  and  counsels  at  home. 

The  designation  of  ^Ir.  Yates  as  a  missionary  took  place  at 
Leicester,  August  31,  1814,  on  which  occasion  llr.  Ryland,  Mr. 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Fuller  took  part  in  the  service.  He  arrived  at 
Calcutta  on  the  IGth  of  April,  1815,  and  Jifterw^ards  proceeded 
to  Scram  pore,  w  here  he  persevered  in  those  studies  to  wdiich  he 
had  devoted  himself  during  the  entire  period  of  his  consecration 
to  the  work. 

Dr.  Carey  soon  became  extremely  interested  in  him.  Under 
his  direction  he  pursued  Oriental  languages,  became  associated 
with  the  labours  of  the  father  of  the  mission,  and  w^as  regarded  by 
him  as  his  successor.  His  position  and  progress  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  follow  ing  communications  so  early  as  the  autumn  of  the 

year  in  w  hich  he  arrived. 

• 

*  I  have  now’  begun  my  w’ork.  Dr.  Carey  sends  all  the  Bengalee 
proofs  to  me  to  review.  I  read  them  over,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  I 
do  not  understand  or  think  to  be  wrong,  I  mark  it.  We  then  converse 
over  it,  and  if  it  is  wTong  he  alters  it ;  but  if  not,  he  shews  me  the 
reason  why  it  is  right,  and  thus  will  initiate  me  into  the  languages,  as 
fast  as  I  can  learn  them.  He  w’ishes  me  to  begin  the  Hindu  very  soon. 
Since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  read  three  volumes  in  Bengalee,  and 
they  have  but  six  of  consequence  in  prose.* 

Again,  soon  afterwards — 

The  way  I  spend  my  time  is  this.  In  a  morning,  before  breakfast,  I 
study  Hebrew .  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  After  worship  1  attend  to 
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Bengalee  and  Sanscrit.  I  have  read  about  five  volumes  of  Bengalee, 
and  read  all  the  Bengalee  proofs  with  Dr.  Carey,  having  before  compared 
them  with  the  Greek.  I  have  got  through  the  Sanscrit  roots  once ;  I 
have  not  yet  got  through  the  grammar,  hut  am  reading  the  Hamavuna 
with  my  ])undit.  My  afternoons  are  chiefly  taken  up  with  reading 
or  hearing  Latin  and  Greek.  I  have  read  ten  volumes  of  Greek  since  I 
left  England,  but  not  more  than  three  of  Latin.  In  the  evening,  after 
worship,  I  generally  read  English  or  look  over  English  proofs.  I  take 
my  turn  in  all  the  services  here.’ 

In  R  letter  to  his  parents,  he  says, — 

*  The  work  to  which  they  have  invited  me  is  the  translation  of  the 
scriptures,  and  you  know  that  this  a  work  for  which  I  have  always  had 
a  strong  predilection,  and  in  devoting  myself  to  which,  of  course  I  shall 
feel  happy.* 

In  January,  181G,  ^Ir.  Yates  was  married  to  !Miss  Grant, 

whose  father  had  died  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  India, 

•  * 

whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the  society  as  a  missionary  of  emi- 

»  *  • 

nent  qualifications.  This  event  contributed  to  his  comfort,  and 
stimulated  his  exertions ;  and  we  find  him  devising  schemes  of 
literary  undertakings  of  great  magnitude,  particularly  a  Sanscrit 
grammar  and  dictionary.  /Vs  Dr.  Iloby  remarks: — 

‘  There  was  always  something  Herculean  about  his  literary  undertak- 
ings.  His  earliest  effort  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  was  the  writing  out 
and  committing  to  memory  whole  vocabularies  of  radical  words  ;  and 
he  then  stated  it  to  be  bis  intention,  if  not  diverted  from  the  study  of 
English,  to  learn  off  and  repeat  ‘.lohnson’s  Dictionary*  com])lete,  \nih  all 
the  examples  !  While  some  encounter  new  languages  with  sometbing 
like  a  malediction  on  those  transgressors  at  Bal)el,  wliose  impiety  en¬ 
tailed  the  confusion  of  tongues,  he  seemed  to  revel  with  delight  in  the 
innumerable  and  ingenious  forms  of  their  very  letters.  Conscious  of  a 
power  to  master  any  intricacies  of  combination,  the  more  complicated 
and  fanciful  the  characters,  the  higher  his  satisfaction  in  adding  fresh 
stores  to  what  had  already  been  stereotyped  in  his  recollection.* 

By-the-bve,  the  determination  to  learn  off  ‘Johnson’s  Die- 
tionary,’  while  it  bespoke  a  consciousness  of  vast  faculties,  at 
least  so  far  as  memory  was  concerned,  was  not  remarkably  judi¬ 
cious,  and  if  he  had  not  long  before  the  conclusion  of  his  task 
participated  in  the  *  something  like  a  malediction’  to  which  our 
friend  refers,  it  would  have  boon  surprising.  ‘  Johnson’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  !  ’  The  next  thing  should  certainly  have  been  the  ‘  En- 
cyclopiedia  Britannica,’  or  better  still,  the  ‘Universal  History, 
Ancient  and  Modern,’  with  all  the  Notes;  and  as  an  occasional 
bonne  bouchCy  such  a  thing  as  the  ‘  Port  Royal  Greek  Grammar,’ 
or  Dr.  Owen’s  ‘  Theologoumena !  ’  \V  c  are  glad,  however,  that 
he  did  what  was  incomparably  better  at  this  time,  produce  a 
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translation  of  the  book  of  Job,  by  which  he  at  once  perfected 
his  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  and  gained  much  facility  in  the 

methods  of  rendering.  ,  . 

When  diifcreiices  arose  between  the  elder  missionaries  at  Se- 
ranipore,  and  the  junior  at  Calcutta,  into  which  we  forbear  to 
enter,  the  latter  with  whom  IMr.  \ates  associated,  became  a  dis¬ 
tinct  body  in  direct  union  with  the  Society  at  home,  from  whom 
they  received  supplies  and  to  whom  they  transmitted  intelli- 
gciice.  This  consolidation  of  separate  interests  began  in  the 
discussions  of  1817,  and  continued  for  ten  years.  The  accession 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  P  earce,  as  printer,  and  Mr.  Penny,  as  master  of 
the  Benevolent  Institution  was  very  important ;  and  the  mul¬ 
tiplying  claims  of  the  people  around,  soon  led  the  new  fra- 
teniity  to  devote  their  pious  activities  to  the  erection  of  seve¬ 
ral  chapels,  and  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures.  Moreover, 
a  station  was  established  at  Doorgapoor,  four  miles  from  Cal¬ 
cutta,  which  afforded  the  opportunity  for  familiar  intercourse 
w  ith  the  natives ;  where  they  resided  alternately  for  periods  of 
six  months. 

Mr.  Yates  was  elected  to  the  department  of  Bengalee  and 
Sanscrit  in  the  Calcutta  School  Book  Society,  Mr.  Pearce 
being  one  of  the  secretaries,  lie  prepared  a  Sanscrit  Grammar 
which  was  liberally  subscribed  for,  and  a  vocabulary  of  Sanscrit, 
Bengalee,  and  English,  for  the  Society.  lie  also  wrote  an  essay 
on  ‘  Sanscrit  Alliteration  /  and  at  various  intervals  ^  Readers’ 
in  Sanscrit,  Bengalee,  Ilindostanee,  and  Arabic,  and  an  ^  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Ilindostanee  Language.^  A  few  years,  indeed, 
present  us  w  ith  the  following  account  of  his  publications  :  — 

A  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  Language  on  a  new  plan.  Vo¬ 
cabulary  with  Interpretations  in  Bengalee  and  English.  San¬ 
scrit  Reader.  Elements  of  Natural  History.  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Gospels.  F^pitome  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural 
History,  in  Bengalee,  and  also  in  Bengalee  and  English.  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Ancient  History,  including  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Psalms  of 
David.  The  Arabic  Reader ;  being  a  Selection  of  Pieces  from 
diflercnt  Arabian  Authors,  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
Language.  Introduction  to  the  Ilindostanee  Language,  in 
three  parts.  Idiomatie  Exercises,  or  Student’s  Assistant,  (in 
Ilindostanee.)  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  (Ditto.)  Pleasing 
Instructor,  (Ditto.)  In  English  — The  Life  of  Chamberlain. 
Essays  on  Important  Subjects.  F’uneral  Sermon  for  Lawson 
and  Memoir.  Three  Essays  on  the  Burning  of  Widows. 

Notwithstanding  these  numerous  publications,  his  efforts  in 
what  may  be  thought  the  direct  line  of  his  missionarv  life  w'ere 
not  relaxed.  Some  of  them  are  obviously  coincident*  with  it. 
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others  had  a  distinct  bearin"  upon  it,  and  for  the  rest  they  were 
connected  with  innch  public  utility.  Diversity  of  pursuit  l)y  no 
means  involves  the  nejjlect  of  a  main  object ;  it  rather  proves 
advantaj^eous  and  proniotivc  of  it,  and  is  often  a  more  real  rest 
and  refreshment  than  absolute  leisure.  Besides,  there  is  ample 
evidence  from  the  occasional  extracts  "iven  from  his  letters,  that 
the  heart  of  Yates  was  as  eultivatecl  as  his  mind;  he  was  as 
spiritual  as  he  was  intellcetnal. 

llis  health,  however,  sulfered  considerable  interruption,  and 

at  the  close  of  the  year  18*2G  he  found  it  necessary  to  seek  its 

»  * 

renovation  in  a  voyaj^e,  via  America,  to  Euroj)e.  He  once  more 
met  his  family  and  friends  in  Se})tembcr,  1827.  llis  visit  to 
Enjijland  was,  on  the  whole,  henelieial  to  his  health  and  profit¬ 
able  to  many  ;  but  his  parental  feeling's  were  severely  exereivsed 
by  the  first  intelligence  he  received  from  India  containinj;^  an 
account  of  the  death  of  his  son.  lie  performed  several  mis¬ 
sionary  tours,  and  took  part  in  the  anniversary  mectinjjjs  of  the 
society.  Without  being  animated,  or  brilliant,  his  style  of 
preaching  was  clear,  compact,  and  logical.  The  representations 
he  gave  of  the  state  of  idolatry  in  the  east  were  evidently  true 
and  very  impressive,  showing  the  lioly  and  the  earnest  man 
rather  than  the  orator,  lie  reached  the  Indian  shores  again  in 
February,  1829,  and  was  welcomed  back  with  great  joy. 

In  arranging  their  future  plan  of  operations,  the  united  mis¬ 
sionaries  now  assigned  to  !Nlr.  Yates  the  care  of  the  English 
church  in  the  Circular  Road,  as  well  as  that  of  the  native  church. 
It  was  the  nnanimous  wish  of  the  people  that  he  should  comply 
with  this  appointment;  and  they  promised  to  support  their 
minister,  and  to  erect  a  house  for  his  accommodation.  He  was 
to  be  relieved  from  other  duties,  excepting  what  the  School  Book 
Society  involved,  in  order  that  he  might  pursue  the  work  of 
trcTuslation.  In  writing  upon  the  subject,  under  date  of  April, 
1829,  he  says: — ‘The  brethren  have  requested  me  to  attempt 
an  improved  version  of  the  Epistles,  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
do  ;  and  I  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  shall  have  a 
beautiful  edition  of  the  whole  scriptures  in  Bengalee.  Our  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  do  no  more  than  we  can  do  well.’  On  the  9th  of  .June 
he  says; — 'We  have  resolved  on  printing  a  new  version  of  the 
Bengalee  Bible,  and  have  submitted  the  subject  to  the  Bible 
Society/  Again,  Sept.  1,  he  mentions  having  sent  to  England 
specimens  of  the  printing,  and  adds  : — 'We  shall  soon  have  the 
honour,  not  only  of  reducing  the  types,  through  brother  Law- 
son,  but  also  of  printing  the  first  pocket  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Bengalee.’ 

Into  the  controversy  with  the  Bible  Society  respecting  the 
transference  or  translation  of  the  word  baptism  in  the  oriental 
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versions,  we  shall  not  enter :  the  published  documents  are  acces¬ 
sible,  and  furnish  ample  means  for  every  person  interested  in 

the  subject  to  form  his  own  judgment. 

In  May,  18.‘J8,  his  beloved  wife  was  removed  by  death,  after 
n  lon^  previous  separation  on  account  of  her  health.  The  feel¬ 
ings  he  expressed  on  the  occasion,  as  well  as  under  other  afflic¬ 
tive  circumstances,  bespeak  at  once  the  purity  and  power  of  his 
religion,  and  the  inextinguishable  fervour  of  his  spirit  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  great  object.  '  I  have  no  reason  to  hope,^  he  says, 
‘  tliat  I  can  continue  long  in  my  present  course.  I  have  had 


ere  Messrs.  Yates,  W.  H.  Pearce,  Thomas  Ellis,  Bayne, 
er,  Morgan,  Phillips,  and  Wenger. 
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preaching,  and  that  brother  Wenger  should  assist  me  in  the  translations. 
Thus,  by  patient  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  I  am  brought  to  see  the  nccora- 
plishmcnt  of  my  wishes,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise, 

*  Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,  and  he  will  give  thee  the  desire  of  thine 
heart.’  Now,  oh,  now  for  energy  of  body  and  mind  to  do  justice  to  this 
great  work  !  O  Lord,  all  my  suflicicncy  is  from  thee!  to  thee  I  look — 
and  with  humility,  on  thee  I  depend.  Let  that  Spirit  that  dictated  the 
word,  guide  me,  and  all  will  be  well. 

‘  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  till  the  beginning  of  next  year  that  I  shall 
be  fully  disengaged  from  the  church,  and  entered  into  the  last  stage  of 
my  life.  Hesides  occasional  preaching  to  the  church,  from  its  founda¬ 
tion  in  1817,  I  shall  then  have  been  the  regular  pastor  for  eleven  years. 

‘  I  shall  hereafter  see  whether  the  impression  so  strongly  produced  in 
my  mind,  by  the  prayer  offered  up  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall  at  my  desig¬ 
nation,  at  this  cha])cl  will  be  realized  or  not.  This  ])raycr  led  me  and 
others  to  feel  that  I  should  be  removed  in  the  midst  of  my  usefulness  as 
a  translator  of  the  word  of  God.  There  was  something  very  like  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  both  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  uttered,  and  in 
the  effect  which  it  produced.  lie,  and  the  venerable  Fuller  and  Ryland, 
whose  hands  were  laid  on  my  head  at  the  time,  have  all  entered  into 
their  rest  ;  and  I  hope  when  my  work  is  done,  or  as  much  of  it  as  may 
be  appointed  for  me  to  do,  that  I  shall  rest  with  those  holy  men.  Four 
versions  of  the  whole  scriptures  in  Eastern  languages  I  must  attempt, 
and  if  removed  when  I  have  done  one,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
rest,  or  when  I  have  done  the  whole  Bible  in  one  language,  and  the 
Testament  in  three  others,  it  will  be  in  the  midst  of  my  usefulness  in 
this  work.* 

The  board  of  fellows  of  Brown  University,  in  September, 
1839,  conferred  upon  Mr.  Yates  the  lionorarv  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  wliicli  no  one  will  question  was  well  and  apj)ropri- 
ately  bestowed.  We  wish  as  much  could  always  be  said  in  favour 
of  these  proceedings,  but  they  Inavc  too  often  been  the  result  of 
mere  private  friendship  and  favouritism,  or  of  ])urc  ignorance  of 
the  merits  of  the  CJise  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  sought  to 
distinguish  mediocrity,  and  have  thus  incurred  reproach  for  their 
carelessness  and  want  of  discrimination.  After  all,  the  diploma 
in  question  was,  in  our  opinion,  not  the  right  one.  Jt  should 
have  been  a  literary,  not  a  theological  honour ;  one  that  implied 
that  for  which  Y  ates  was  pre-eminent :  it  should  have  been 
the  reward  of  scholarship ;  a  doctorship  of  laws,  and  not  of 
divinity. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Sir  E.  Ryan,  an  offer  was  made  to  Dr. 
Yates  of  <£1000  per  annum,  if  he  would  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  compilation  of  school  books  in  Bengalee  and  Ilindostance, 
which  he  declined ;  and  upon  the  proposal  being  made  to  em¬ 
ploy  half  of  his  time  for  half  the  remuneration,  he  was  induced, 
after  consulting  the  committee  at  home, to  negative  this  also.  They 
represented  to  him  the  comparative  inferiority  of  such  an  occu- 
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pation  to  that  of  his  great  work  as  a  translater  and  reviser  of  I 
scriptural  translations;  and  tlicir  conviction  that  they  could  ^ 
not,  as  dispensers  of  the  public  bounty,  conscientiously  agree  to 
sucli  an  exchange  of  services.  ^ 

After  three  or  four  years  of  domestic  solitude,  he  married  the 
widow  of  his  beloved  friend  and  fellow  labourer  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  Mr.  AV.  II.  Pearce.  They  were  the  only  two  left  of 
all  that  had  commenced  the  mission  in  Calcutta. 

Having  studied  the  Sanscrit  language,  so  as  to  compose  or  \ 
translate  either  into  prose  or  poetry,  he  resolved  on  an  eastern  • 
Vulgate,  and  early  in  1841  passed  through  the  press  the  Sanscrit 
version  of  the  New  Testament.  It  may  be  well  to  record  the  ^ 
prospects  he  entertained  for  the  future,  as  well  as  his  past  labours 
in  this  direction,  in  his  own  words  : — 

‘  It  seems  that  our  society  and  the  Translation  Society,  agree  that  I 
should  attempt  a  Sanscrit  version  of  the  whole  Bible.  This  then  will 
occupy  the  remainder  of  my  life,  and  to  prepare  for  it  has  cost  many  a 
year  of  hard  labour.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  shall  continue  to  read 
Sanscrit  an  hour  every  day,  and  have  managed  by  this  means  to  read 
from  January  to  August,  above  twelve  hundred  pages.  In  like  manner 
I  give  one  hour  a  day  to  Arabic,  and  have  in  the  same  period  of  time, 
i.e,  in  the  present  year,  (1843),  read  nine  hundred  pages.  With  the 
exception  of  these  two  hours,  all  my  time  is  actually  engaged,  either  in 
preparing  for,  or  currying  through  the  press,  scripture  and  other  books. 

Being  now  relieved  from  all  other  duties,  I  am  able  to  give  an  undivided 
attention  to  these  works.  We  hope  to  see  the  Old  Testament  in  Ben¬ 
galee  complete,  by  about  the  end  of  this  year ;  and  when  that  is  done, 
we  shall  go  to  press  with  the  Sanscrit  :  in  the  mean  time  I  am  engaged 
in  making  the  necessary  preparations.’  In  July,  1844,  he  states,  that 
by  the  close  of  that  month  they  hoped  to  finish  the  printing  of  the  Ben¬ 
galee  Old  Testament,  the  whole  being  then  in  type.  *  There  are  not 
many  things,’  he  writes,  ‘  in  my  life,  that  1  can  reflect  upon  with  much 
pleasure ;  but  for  the  ten  years’  labour  bestowed  upon  the  preparation 
and  printing  of  this  blessed  book,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  have  any 
regret.’ 

Not  long  afterwards,  he  was  incapacitated  for  any  kind  of 
work,  and  went  to  the  Sandheads  for  the  benefit  of  sea  air. 
Notwithstanding  partial  recoveries,  his  health  failed  under  an 
attack  of  dysentery  and  gravel,  and  no  hope  was  entertained  of 
his  restoration  but  from  a  voyage  to  England.  Accordingly,  | 
his  passage  was  secured  on  board  the  Bentinck,  which  was  to 
leave  for  Suez  on  the  third  of  June;  his  wife  and  daughters 
remaining  to  follow  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  vessel  touched 
at  Aladras,  and  at  Point  de  Galle,  the  southern  extremity  of 
Ceylon,  and  thence  crossed  the  Indian  ocean.  He  sutt’ered 
much  from  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  especially  in  the  Straits  of 
Babelmandel. 
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‘  With  a  burning  sun,  and  the  very  waves  of  the  Red  Sea  as  hot  as  the 
sultry  atmosphere,  existence  became  insu])portalde.  Once  or  twice, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  admit  the  air,  a  sea  broke  in  upon  the 
expiring  saint,  who  was  therefore  compelled  to  endure  the  suHbcating 
heat.  At  length,  exactly  a  month  after  he  came  on  hoard,  the  struggle 
terminated — tiie  voyage  of  life  was  ended,  and  the  haven  of  eternal  rest 
gained,  before  this  first  part  of  the  voyage  home  was  completed.  The 
ship  was  still  three  days’  sail  from  Suez,  in  lat.  IJ)°  north,  long.  39® 
east,  when,  on  the  third  of  July,  the  exhausted  sufferer  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus.* 

Thus  died,  and  was  interred  in  the  distant  sea,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Raptist  missionaries  to  India — perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  eminent  as  a  translator  of  the  scriptures. 
Although  we  advert  with  feelings  of  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
the  manv  virtues  which  distinguished  Dr.  Yates  in  domestic 
and  social  life,  as  well  as  to  his  talents  as  a  preacher  and  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  yet  it  is  his  consecrated  scholarship  that  adorns  his 
memory  with  the  brightest  lustre;  audit  is  the  glory  of  that 
renown  which  he  has  obtained,  that  it  was  by  no  means  his 
direct  object ;  so  far  from  it,  w  e  may  safely  aflirm,  that,  had  he 
risen  to  fame  merely  as  a  scholar,  without  the  accom|)auimcnts 
of  usefulness  as  a  translator,  he  would  have  treated  his  own 
glory  as  a  shame  and  reproach  rather  than  an  honour,  lie 
would  have  felt  that,  in  comparison  with  what  should  be  and  was 
to  him  the  great  end  of  existence,  he  had  been  laboriously  doing 
nothing.  Intellectual  greatness  he  ever  deemed  subsidiary  to 
moral  usefulness;  his  Lord — in  his  influence  and  his  word — 
and  not  himself,  he  wished  to  see  exalted  ;  and  the  aim  W’as  suc¬ 
cessful.  One  is  delighted  to  think  that  his  Bengalee  Bible,  as 
Mr.  Wenger  states,  will  gradually  become  the  standard  of  the 
language  ;  and  that  the  know  ledge  he  possessed  of  Ilindostanee, 
Hindu,  Persian,  and  Arabic,  was  applied  to  the  advancement 
of  Christian  and  general  science  in  India.  The  same  friend, 
his  successor  in  labour,  has  given  the  following  interestiug  and 
charactercstic  sketch : — 

‘  If  it  (the  Bengalee  version)  had  been  the  work  of  a  total  stranger,  I 
do  not  think  he  would  or  could  have  shown  a  more  candid  disposition. 
It  is  true  that  once  when  I  had  stated  in  the  margin  of  a  passage  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  many  people  strongly  objected  to  his  rendering  of 
it,  he  wTote  underneath,  ‘  I  know  it,  my  son,  1  know  it but  this  was 
.owing  to  his  firmness,  not  to  sensitiveness.  So  long  as  he  himself  could 
not  see  any  thing  wrong  in  a  passage,  nothing  could  imluce  him  to  alter 
it.  He  showed  the  most  majestic  disregard  of  all  mere  authority,  whether 
of  antiquity,  or  of  numbers,  or  of  a  great  name.  He  was  shaken  neither 
by  clamour,  nor  by  friendship,  nor  by  importunity.  His  humility  was 
quite  as  admirable  as  his  firmness.  He  appeared  to  be  sitting  like  a 
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child  at  the  feet  of  truth,  anxious  to  treasure  up  her  every  word,  and  to 
yield  implicit  obedience  to  her  commands. 

*  His  first  and  foremost  characteristic  was  a  sincere  and  conscientious 
desire  to  ascertain  and  express  the  true  and  full  meaning  of  the  original. 
He  was  roost  careful,  I  may  say,  most  scrupulous,  in  cross- questioning 
his  native  assistants,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  the  Bengalee  words 
and  phrases  he  used,  did  or  did  not  convey  to  the  native  mind  exactly 
what  he  intended  to  say  ;  and  he  gave  himself  no  rest  until  they  did. 

*  A  second  object  in  his  translations  was  to  avoid  all  that  was  unmean¬ 
ing,  perplexing,  or  superfluous.  Often  have  1  admired  the  beautiful 
simplicity,  the  transparent  clearness,  or  the  rich  brevity  of  his  renderings. 

*  He  also  aimed  at  a  style  uniformly  pure  and  dignified.  He  allowed 
of  no  vulgar  expressions,  and  excluded  with. equal  firmness  of  determi¬ 
nation,  all  high-flown  Sanscrit  terms.  ‘  Will  not  be  understood,’  was 
the  remark,  by  appending  which,  he  almost  invariably  condemned  the 
use  of  such  words. 

*  If  a  finely  balanced  mind,  endowed  with  splendid  talents,  and  en¬ 
riched  by  solid  and  extensive  erudition — if  an  immoveable  firmness  of 
conscientious  conviction,  rooted  in  an  ardent  love  of  truth,  and  chastened 
by  humility  unfeigned — if  these  qualities,  accompanied  by  untiring  in¬ 
dustry,  a  tender  conscience,  and  fervent  prayer,  constitute  a  biblical 
translator,  then  such  a  translator  was  William  Yates.* 


To  the  present  volume  is  appended  '^Memoirs  of  the  Rev. 
W.  II.  Pearce,  the  excellent  son  of  Samuel  Pearce,  of  Birming- 
liam.  This  Life  is  abridged  from  a  biographical  account  written 
by  Dr.  Yates.  Not  having  seen  the  original,  we  cannot  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  this  w  ork  as  an  abridgment,  but  in  itself  it  presents 
many  interesting  facts,  and  seems  to  be  a  faithful  portrait  of  one 
w  ho  evinced  the  spirit,  and  refleeted  the  virtues  of  his  illustrious 
father.  A\e  do  not  think  that  in  any  one  of  the  remarkable 
individuals  whose  names  distinguish  the  annals  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  more  obvious  proofs  are  to  be  found  of  the 
agency  of  an  overruling  Providence  in  the  preparation  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  suitable  instrumentality  in  the  advancement  of  a 
great  work,  than  the  life  of  William  Pearce  furnishes.  May  bis 
modesty,  talent,*  Jind  perseverance,  be  multiplied  a  thousand-fold 
in  survivors  !  Did  our  space  permit,  we  would  gladly  supply 
particulars  ;  but  w  e  must  refer  to  the  volume  itself. 

In  tlic  execution  of  his  task,  as  a  biographer,  Dr.  Hoby  has 
been  much  aided  by  his  intimacy  w  ith  Dr.  Y  ates ;  and  while 
this  circumstance  stamps  the  w  hole  w  ith,  a  character  of  truthful¬ 
ness,  none  ot  the  delineations  are  spoiled  b\"  exaggerated  eulogy. 
Dr.  Yates  is,  in  tact,  wisely  permitted  to  reveal  himself  in  his 
own  languajge ;  our  chief  regret  being  that  his  letters  arc  not 
more  abunuant,  and  th.at  he,  injuriously  for  the  public  interests, 
destroyed  what  we  teel  assured  must  have  been  valuable  manu¬ 
scripts,  from,  as  we  apprehend,  a  mistaken  modesty.  Probably 
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he  was  influenced  by  disapprobation  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  often  seen  such  documents  employed  by  the  blind  attach¬ 
ment  of  survivin"  friends.  In  such  a  sentiment  we  larj^ely 
sympathise ;  but  in  his  instance,  nothinj»,  we  are  persuaded, 
derogatory  to  him,  would  luive  been  produced,  and  much,  pro¬ 
bably,  w  ould  have  been  elicited  that  might  contribute  to  eii' 
liancc  and  perpetuate  his  fame. 

AVe  recommend  the  volume  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers ;  at 
the  same  time,  we  recommend  its  esteemed  author,  in  case  of  a 
second  edition,  to  undertake  a  c.areful  revision  of  it.  Subjects 
are  sometimes  disadvautageously  intermingled,  common  cir¬ 
cumstances  introduced,  which  can  have  no  possible  interest  with 
posterity,  and  the  general  style  is  somewhat  loose,  and  bespeaks 
a  want  of  practice  in  literary  composition.  Still  the  w'ork  has 
merits  w  hich  w  ill  give  it  buoyancy  and  circulation.  It  is  a  valu¬ 
able  record  of  an  important  life. 


Art.  VII. — An  Address  to  the  Nonconformist  Electors  of  Great  Britain, 

London. 

We  arc  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election.  The  parliament  of 
184-1  is  about  to  terminate  its  sittings,  and  no  human  being, 
probably,  save  those  who  arc  personally  interested,  will  regret 
its  dissolution.  It  has  fulfilled  its  inglorious  career,  and  will 
be  remembered  only  for  the  instructive  warnings  which  it  holds 
out  to  future  statesmen.  It  would  be  difhcult  to  name  another 
British  parliament  which  has  more  etfectually  covered  itself 
with  dishonour.  Convened  at  the  call  of  monopoly,  and  ram¬ 
pant  on  its  behalf,  it  commenced  its  sittings  by  displacing  a 
Whig  cabinet,  which  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  in  despair  of 
otherwise  retaining  office,  proposed  an  eight  shilling  protective 
duty ;  yet  it  lived  to  abolish  the  corn  laws,  and  to  proclaim 
throughout  Europe  the  era  of  commercial  freedom.  Pledged  to 
protestant  ascendancy,  it  yet  permanently  endowed  Maynooth, 
and  when  at  length  it  learnt  to  tolerate  the  ministry  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  it  continued  to  evince  its  hostility  to  freedom,  and 
its  love  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation,  by  the  adoption  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  scheme,  which,  under  a  liberal  disguise,  conceals  the 
seeds  of  political  serfdom  and  of  religious  infidelity.  Its  phases 
have  been  multitudinous,  its  appearances  those  of  the  came- 
leon.  Party  spirit  has  been  predominant  in  its  councils.  Its 
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support  Riul  its  hostility  huvc  been  Jilike  SHtunxted  witli  it.  At 
the  bidding  of  its  master,  it  has  voted  yea  and  nay  on  the 
same  Questions,  regardless  of  its  own  reputation,  and  con¬ 
temptuously  indiflerent  to  the  sentiments  ot  the  nation.  So 
long  as  Sir* Robert  Peel  was  held  true  to  conservatism,  it  did  his 
work  with  unscrupulous  zeal,  was  content  to  be  dragged  again 
and  again  through  the  mire,  and  knew  no  pride  save  that 
which  respected  the  maintenance  of  a  faction.  When,  however, 
the  honourable  baronet  allowed  his  better  judgment  to  deter- 
mine  his  course,  and  redeeming  his  past  errors,  announced  the 
doom  of  monopoly,  the  same  party  spirit  w  hich  had  proved  his 
strength,  became  his  overthrow.  lie  triumphed,  indeed,  but  it 
was  at  the  cost,  not  of  power,  but  of  place.  He  carried  his 
measure,  but  in  doing  so  he  sealed  his  fate.  The  movement 
was  too  popular  for  his  party,  and  the  vials  of  their  w  rath  were 
emptied  on  him.  Those  who  abided  by  their  professions  knew 
no  bounds,  and  observed  no  decency,  in  their  assaults ;  w  hile  the 
disappointed  men  of  his  party,  whom  he  held  at  bay — despised 
for  their  false-hcartcdness  or  their  gambling  ])ropensities,  enacted 
afresh  the  old  fable  of  the  dead  lion  and  the  ass.  We  rejoice 
in  common  w  ith  millions  of  our  countrymen,  in  the  abolition  of 
the  food  monopoly,  yet  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  the 
injury  done  to  public  contidence  by  the  course  pursued  by  a  large 
section  of  the  conservative  party.  The  Premier  himself  did  all 
that  was  in  his  power  in  tendering  his  resignation  to  the  queen. 
His  personal  honour  was  thus  preserved,  and  all  the  equitable 
requirements  of  party  leadership  fairly  met.  It  may  be  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  DTsraelis  to  overlook  this  fact,  but  the  nation 
will  not  forget  it.  His  followers,  however,  were  slow  to  imitate 
his  example.  They  were  bound  to  place  their  seats  in  the 
hands  of  their  constituents  before  their  votes  were  recorded  on 
behalf  of  this  measure  :  but  they  did  not  do  so.  Elected  to 
oppose  commercial  freedom,  they  ought  in  honour,  to  have  re¬ 
deemed  their  pledge,  or  to  have  resigned  their  trust.  They  did 
neither.  The  most  miserable  evasions  were  resorted  to  in  vin¬ 
dication  of  their  treachery,  and  the  people  arc,  in  consequence, 
now  faithless  in  the  virtue  of  public  men.  We  have  gained  a 
boon,  but  it  has  been  at  a  terrible  price,  and  a  generation  must 
pass  before  the  evil  is  corrected.  Our  only  consolation  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  previous  character  of  the  parties  concerned.  The 
men  who  raised  the  cry  of  1841,  were  amongst  the  worst  class 
of  British  politicians.  Ignorant,  selfish,  and  despotic,  w  ithout 
popular  sympathies,  or  patriotic  views,  they  sought  to  beggar 
a  people  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  owii  rule.  Still  many 
were  disposed  to  conhde  in  them,  and  this  confidence  was 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  political  progress,  which  existed.  It 
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18  now  happily  destroyed.  Treachery  lias  done  its  work,  and 
the  aj^riculturalists  must  be  ereduloiis  indeed  if  they  permit 
themselves  to  be  ensnared  a^niin.  Tlie  old  rallvintr  Jries  liave 
been  proved  to  be  unciTtain  sounds,  -and  the  men  who  raised 
them  are  justly  branded  as  recreants  or  impostors.  So  far  it 
is  well.  A  weak  and  hollow  faction  has  proved  its  worthlessness 
and  the  coming  election  will  probably  consign  many  of  its 
members  to  the  obscurity  they  merit.  The  eonduet  of  these 
men  j;oes  far  to  account  for  the  disrespect  into  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  House  of  Commons  has  fallen.  It  has  torn  aside,  with  a 
rude  hand,  the  veil  behind  which  false  patriotism  conceals 
itself,  and  has  thus  disclosed  to  the  nation  the  chicanery  and 
meanness  ot  those  to  whom  its  confidence  was  f^iven. 

Ihit  this  is  not  all.  The  same  House  which  displaced  Lord 
Melbourne's  administration,  and  supported  that  of  Sir  Robert 
1  eel,  is  now  marvellously  submissive  to  the  cabinet  of  Lord 
John  Russell.  Whilst  the  honourable  baronet  lent  himself  to  a 
faction,  he  was  repaid  by  its  sup[)ort ;  but  when  he  looked 
abioad  and  acted  for  the  nation,  his  position  became  precarious, 
and  he  resijrned  oflice  to  his  rival.  The  allej;iance  of  the  House' 
however,  has  been  transferred,  not  extiii«^uishcd.  It  has  passed 
from  the  conservative  to  the  pseudo-liberal  premier,  and  lias  Iicen 
show  n  in  majorities  as  large  and  as  zealous  as  those  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  its  earlier  period.  All  this  might  possibly  be  honest 
and  righteous.  We  can  conceive  cases  in  which  it  would  be  so, 
and  should  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  it  in  the  present  instance' 
could  we  see  evidence  of  the  fact.  Jhit  such  evidence  is  wanting! 
There  has  been  no  acknowledgment  of  former  error,  no  con¬ 
fession  before  the  nation  of  mistaken  judgment  or  of  false 
policy.  Passion,  disappointed  selfishness,  personal  ambition, 
party  spleen,  intolerance  and  bigotry,  have  been  the  main  ele¬ 
ments  at  work,  on  the  one  hand  ;  wliilst  an  effete  liberalism,  on 
the  other,  has  undertaken  the  province,  and  labours  hard  in  the 
mission  ot  defunct  torvism.  A  faction,  feeble  in  intellect,  and 
anti-popular  in  spirit,  has  discarded  the  chief  wliose  views  were 
too  large  for  its  narrow  policy,  and  the  leader  of  opposition  has 
assumed  a  conservative  garb,  and  walks  the  floor  of  St.  Stephen's 
with  all  the  haughty  air  of  an  aristocrat  of  1688.  Iii  cither 
case,  the  impression  produced  is  alike  injurious  to  the  House, 
llie  great  bulk  of  men  do  not  minutely  investigate.  Tlicv  take 
broad  and  general  views  only.  They  look  at  the  more  obvious 
and  |)alpable  facts,  those  w  hich  form  the  outline  of  events,  and 
indicate  their  pervading  tendency.  It  is  enough  for  them — and 
there  is  much  of  truth  in  their  judgment — that  the  same  par¬ 
liament  lias  cashiered  and  welcomed  a  Whig  ministry,  has  been 
tamely  submissive  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  to  Lord  Jolm  Russell, 
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has  rejected  an  eight  shilling  duty  as  ruinous  to  the  agricul¬ 
turalist,  and  yet  erased  the  corn  laws  from  the  statute  book ; 
has  treated  with  contempt  the  petitions  of  the  people,  yet 
affected  to  consult  their  welfare ;  has  despised,  as  worthless,  the 
marvellous  achievements  ot  voluntaryism  in  education,  yet  pro¬ 
fessed  unwonted  zeal  on  behalf  of  popular  instruction ;  has  talked 
against  church  power,  yet  enacted  a  subsidiary  establishment ; 
has  vaunted  attachment  to  religious  freedom,  yet  sought  to 
plant  in  the  young  heart  of  England  the  seeds  of  spiritual  serf¬ 
dom.  These  things  have  been  seen  and  noted.  They  have 
sunk  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  our  countrymen,  and  have  induced 
a  loatliing  which  would  be  dangerous  to  the  forms  of  our  consti¬ 
tution,  were  it  not  for  the  practical  and  reflecting  char<acter  of 
the  English  mind.  As  it  is,  the  House  will  expire  without  re¬ 
spect,  and  every  patriotic  Englishman  will  pray  that  its  fellow 
may  never  again  be  constituted. 

Turning  from  the  past  to  the  future,  there  is  much  to  induce 
regret.  The  coming  election  is  viewed  with  general  indifter- 
ence.  Men  have  been  wearied  out  and  disgusted  with  wdiat 
they  have  seen,  and  are  in  consequence  much  disposed  to  look 
on  the  whole  as  a  cheat.  This  is  a  fearful  state  of  things.  It 
is  fraught  with  peril,  and  if  not  checked  by  the  sound  common 
sense  and  honesty  of  the  better  part  of  our  people,  it  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  serious  mischief.  In  one  point  of  view,  however,  it  is 
full  of  hope.  It  betokens,  as  we  verily  believe,  the  dying  out  of 
parties,  and  though  it  may  leave  us  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
fusion,  it  will  be  introductory  to  a  new  order  of  things.  It  is  a 
chaos  to  be  followed  by  another  paradise.  The  old  party  names 
and  party  distinctions  have  lived  out  their  day.  Whatever  pur¬ 
pose  they  may  have  answered,  they  arc  now  but  the  symbols  of 
a  departed  faith,  the  mere  ghosts  of  what  was  once  vital  and 
energetic.  The  compact  under  which  their  tactics  were  con¬ 
ducted  is  unsnited  to  our  times.  The  people  themselves  have 
stept  on  the  political  theatre,  and  see  enough  of  what  is  passing, 
to  deride  the  puppets  by  whose  acting  they  were  formerly  de¬ 
ceived.  In  the  coming  election  there  will  l)e  no  real  difference 
discernible  between  the  majority  of  candidates.  Lord  Russell 
is  really  the  conservative  minister  of  the  day.  He  is  regarded 
as  such  hy  many  of  the  more  intelligent  Conservatives,  and 
will  be  largely  indebted  to  this  feeling  in  the  approaching 
contest.  The  views  of  the  two  parties  are  essentially  identical, 
w-hethcr  we  look  to  their  home  or  foreign,  their  civil  or  eccle¬ 
siastical  policy.  Historical  recollections  may  keep  them  nomi¬ 
nally  apart,  and  personal  interests  may  favour  the  separation, 
but  so  far  as  the  government  of  the  country  is  concerned,  they 
are  substantially  one.  The  people,  therefore,  see  little  grounds 
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for  selection,  and  there  is  consequently  no  enthusiasm  or  earnest¬ 
ness.  They  regard  the  approaching  election  as  a  selfish  contest 
between  politicians  who  are  equally  intent,  whatever  be  their 
name  or  rallying  cry,  on  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  nation.  No  great  principle  is  involved  in  their  contest,  no 
national  interests  are  at  stake.  They  arc  11101*6  actors  perform¬ 
ing  a  part,  trading  politicians  who  arc  vending  their  wares  at 
the  best  market  they  can  find.  So  far  respecting  the  general 
aspect  of  political  parties,  and  did  no  other  facts  enter  into  the 
case,  the  corning  election  would  he  a  duller  and  more  insipid 
affair  than  anv  similar  contest  within  the  nicmorv  of  man. 

There  is,  however,  one  redeeming  feature  to  which  we  recur 
with  uiiniingled  satisfaction.  We  have  long  laboured  in  appa¬ 
rent  hopelessness,  derided  by  some  as  quixotic,  harshly  cen¬ 
sured  by  others  as  mischievous,  deemed,  at  the  best,  utopian 
by  many,  and  cheered  only  by  the  silent  concurrence  of  a  few. 
Still  we  have  pei’severed.  Our  faith  has  been  strong  enough  to 
assure  us  of  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  our  views,  and  we  are 
now  happily  realising  our  reward  even  earlier  and  more  largely 
than  we  anticipated.  Two  things  have  long  been  amongst 
our  settled  convictions.  First,  that  allegiance  to  truth  requires 
our  withdrawmeut  from  political  partizanship,  and  secondly, 
that  our  ecclesiastical  principles,  in  order  to  command  attention 
from  the  legishature,  must  be  maintained  at  the  polling  booth. 
Both  these  are  now  in  the  course  of  being  realised,  and  we  re¬ 
joice  uiifeignedly  at  it.  Those  only  can  appreciate  our  feelings 
who  know  the  discouragements  amidst  which  we  have  laboured. 
But  we  have  our  reward,  and  are  content.  The  marvellous  pro¬ 
gress  already  made  justifies  our  confidence,  and  assures  us  of 
yet  better  things  in  store.  Our  opponents  have  co-operated 
with  ns.  Successive  ministers  have  lent  their  aid,  first  by 
the  Factories  Education  Bill,  then  by  the  Maynooth  Endow¬ 
ment  Act,  and  lastly  by  the  Minutes  of  Council.  Whether 
Conservative  or  Wliig,  they  have  alike  served  our  purpose,  and 
as  if  intent  on  doing  so,  as  if  concerned  to  shut  us  up  to  the 
only  course  which  principle  and  self-respect  enjoined,  they  have 
distinctly  forewarned  us  of  their  intention  to  endow  the  catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland.  The  result  of  all  these  measures  has  been  an 
effectual  estrangement  of  the  great  body  of  evangelical  dissenters, 
from  the  political  partizanship  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
stood.  They  have  been  driven  home  to  their  principles,  have 
been  compelled  to  bethink  themselves  of  what  was  due  to  their 
profession,  and  to  take  up  other,  and  less  questionable  ground 
than  that  formerly  held. 

The  Southwark  election  of  1815,  was  the  first  public  expres¬ 
sion  of  this  new  state  of  things.  Like  the  earlier  movement 
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of  cvcrv  grcftt  rovolutioii,  its  wisdorn  wjis  (|ucstionGd  by  niRiiy 
whose  principles  it  was  adapted  to  forward,  w'liilst  it  w 
assailed  by  the  political  party  whose  knell  it  sounded.  Lnpo- 
pnlar  for  a  time,  it  will  be  appealed  to  in  future  days,  as  indi¬ 
cative  of  a  forecast,  and  strength  of  resolution,  which  betoken 
coining  triumph.  Religious  liberty  in  its  broad  and  entire 
meaning,  was  then  first  propounded  on  the  hustings.  It  was 
brought  fortli  from  the  studies  of  the  recluse,  and  the  writings 
of  the  learned,  and  was  presented  in  its  integrity  before  the 
electors  of  the  kingdom.  Its  nature  was  expounded,  its  claims 
practically  enforced,  and  though  rank,  and  wealth,  and  party 
iiiHuence  triumphcd  in  the  contest,  it  was  at  a  cost  w  hich  is  now 
bitterly  appreciated.  The  seed  then  scattered  has  not  been  lost. 
The  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  is  seen  after  many  days.  Tiie 
example  was  infectious.  When  tlie  excitement  of  the  moment 
]iad  passed,  there  was  seen  to  be  a  nobility  in  it  which  com¬ 
manded  respect,  and  in  consequence,  many  w  ho  then  condemned 
are  now  zealous  to  imitate.  .  One  of  the  great  benefits  it  con¬ 
ferred  was  the  rebuke  administered  to  an  unreflecting  and 
recluse  piety.  It  had  long  passed  current  among  us  that  our 
principles  could  not  bear  the  friction  and  excitement  of  public 
life.  Religious  men  shrunk  from  the  contamination  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  arena,  and,  as  if  by  common  consent,  left  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  posts  of  society  to  be  occupied  exclusively  by  the  ungodly. 
We  would  not  indiscriminatelv  condemn  this  feelin<:.  It  in- 
volvcd  some  elements  which  were  worthy  of  respect,  and  in 
many  cases  had  for  its  basis  an  honest  regard  to  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  profession.  Still  it  was  indicative  of  a  contracted 
range  of  thought,  a  low  standard  of  clutv,  an  utter  want  of 


sympathy  between  the  religious  mind,  and  the  requirements 
and  obligations  of  the  profession  made.  That  political  life  is 
surrounded  with  temptations,  it  were  folly  to  deny;  but  this 
fact  though  affording  ground  for  increased  vigilance  and  ear¬ 
nest  supplication,  yields  no  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  duty, 
or  the  abandonment  of  a  post  in  which  good  service  may  be 
rendered  to  our  fellow-men.  Against  this  mistaken  notion,  the 


Southwark  contest  was  a  practical  protest,  and  the  record  which 
it  made,  though  unheeded  for  a  time,  has  sunk  deeply  into  the 
hearts  of  thousands.  Happily  it  will  not  long  stand  alone. 
Numerous  constituencies  are  preparing  to  follow  the  example 
with  better  prospect  of  immediate  success.  Our  principles  are 
being  everywhere  enunciated.  Parliamentary  candidates  are 
subjected  to  a  new,  and  to  them,  most  perplexnig  test ;  old  poli¬ 
tical  orgmnzat  ions  are  being  broken  up;  new  ones  are  in  the 
course  of  formation ;  and  there  is  a  demand  on  every  hand  for 
able  and  earnest  men  to  represent  the  views  of  religious  volun- 
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taryism.  The  tendency  of  events  has  been  distinctly  indicated 
for  some  time  past,  and  if  the  AVliijij  leaders  have  not  noted  it, 
tlieir  anti-popnlar  sympathies  are  exceeded  only  by  their  folly. 
The  Education  Conference  of  April  last,  thoujijh  not  represent¬ 
ing  the  extreme  section  of  dissent,  deliberately  athrmed  its 
solemn  conviction,  ‘  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times  render 
it  the  bounden  dutv  of  all  who  value  their  civil  and  relitrious 
liberty,  to  make  it  a  condition  of  p;ivin‘'  their  support  to  any 
parliamentary  candidate,  that  he  will  oppose  all  further  grants 
of  pulilic  money’  in  aid  of  ecclesiastical  purposes.  This  was 
significant  of  what  was  passing  below  the  surface,  but  it  was  not 
all.  The  following  resolution  unanimously  adopted,  still  more 
clearly  shewed  the  change  that  was  coming  over  the  policy  of 
dissenters : — 


*  That  seeing  how  imperfectly  the  princi])les  of  Protestant  Dissenters 
are  uiulerstood  in  parliament,  even  by  tliosc  to  whose  efforts  they  have 
been  indebted  for  the  redress  of  some  of  their  practical  grievances,  and 
how  liable  they  arc  to  the  introduction  of  measures  in  which  their  prin¬ 
ciples  are  utterly  disregarded  and  set  at  naught,  the  conference  cannot 
separate  without  earnestly  recommending  to  liberal  electors,  the  imme¬ 
diate  adoption  of  well  considered  means  of  securing  the  return  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  such  candidates  as  not  merely  profess  to  hold 
sacred  the  claims  of  religious  liberty,  but  also  clearly  understand  what 
those  claims  imply.’ 

The  Auti- State  Church  Conference  of  May,  followed,  and  its 
language  was  more  decisive,  as  its  views  were  more  strictly 
ecclesiastical.  Regarding  the  ^liuutcs  of  Council  only  as  one 
amongst  many  evils  resulting  from  the  establishment  principle, 
it  recorded  an  unmistakable  judgment  against  the  system  itself, 
and  in  the  following  lesolution,  pointed  out  the  course  to  be 
pursued  by  dissenters  at  the  approaching  election  : — 

‘  That  this  Conference,  discerning  no  such  difference  of  principles  or 
practice  between  the  leading  political  parties  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  to  render  the  su])port  of  either  of  them  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation — having  observed  in  both  of  them,  during  the  present  parliament, 
a  readiness  to  eombine  their  efforts  with  a  view  to  subsidize  the 
teachers  of  religion,  and  thereby  to  bring  them  under  direct  government 
control — belie virjr  that  they  endanger,  by  such  policy,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  to  wl  ich  they  adopt  it,  the  highest  spiritual  and  tem|)oral  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people — and  assured  by  long  experience,  that  they  attach 
little  importance  to  any  opposition  to  their  avowed  designs  which  is  not 
followed  up  bv  correspondent  firmness  at  the  poll-booth  ;  solemnly  re¬ 
commend  to  dissenting  electors  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  the 
duty  of  emploving  the  franchise  entrusted  to  them  by  Divine  Providence 
in  vindication  of  those  ecclesiastical  principles  which  constitute  the  sole 
basis  of  religious  freedom  and  equality,  and  of  resolutely  standing  aloof 
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from  all  contest?  at  the  approaching  general  election  in  which  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  not  afforded  them  to  record  their  testimony,  by  vote,  against 
anv  form  of  alliance  between  the  church  and  the  state. 

A  short  time  back  this  resolution  would  have  been  deemed 
unreasonable  and  violent,  but  tlie  public  mind  has  been  rapidly 
progressing,  and  the  line  of  policy  which  it  indicates  has  there¬ 
fore  obtained  the  sanction  of  all  the  more  intelligent,  active,  and 
earnest  members  of  the  dissenting  body.  A  few  examples,  taken 
from  a  large  mass,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  and  confirm  our 
meaning.  At  a  meeting  of  ministers  and  gentlemen  convened 
by  circular  from  various  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  held  at  Leeds, 
oil  May  3rd,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : — 

*  First.  That  no  candidate  for  parliamentary  honours  be  supported 
who  shall  not  be  prepared  to  resist  every  attempt  to  rene\v  the  grant 
of  public  money  for  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  Minutes  of  Council, 
and  who  does  not  maintain  the  principle  that  public  moneys  cannot 
rightly  be  appropriated  to  sustain  educational  and  religious  establish¬ 
ments. 

*  Second.  That  suitable  parties  be  sought  among  our  dissenting  com¬ 
munities.  or  among  those  who  sympathize  with  them  in  the  sentiments 
now  avowed,  to  become  candidates  for  the  representation  of  parliamentary 
constituencies ;  and  that  the  most  earnest  and  energetic  efforts  be  made 
to  secure  their  return. 

*  Third.  That,  where  no  such  candidates  can  be  obtained,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  course  worthy  of  the  conscientious  elector  to  stand  by, 
in  tlie  day  of  election,  without  interfering  in  the  contest,  bv  no  means 
giving  his  suffrage  to  such  as  will  make  use  of  parliamentary  powers  in 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  Nonconformists,  much  less  supporting  in 
a  factious  spirit  such  candidates  as  mav  still  more  widely  differ  from 
them  on  questions  of  civil  and  religious  libertv.* 

The  dissenters  of  Lancashire  have  recorded  their  views  with 
equal  distinctness.  At  a  meeting  convened  by  the  united  sub¬ 
committees  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  held  at  Newton  le 
'Willows,  on  the  31st  of  May,  it  was  resolved  : — 

*  That  this  meeting,  having  observed  in  both  the  leading  political 
parties  a  readiness  to  eombine  their  efforts  to  subsidize  the  teachers  of 
religion,  and  thereby  to  bring  them  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
State,  and  assured  by  long  experience  that  they  attach  little  importance 
to  any  opposition  w’hich  is  not  follow  ed  up  by  corresponding  firmness  in 
the  exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise,  solemnly  commend  to  the  liberal  and 
dissenting  electors  the  duty  of  employing  that  franchise,  in  vindication  of 
those  principles  w’hich  constitute  the  true  basis  of  religious  freedom  and 
equality,  and  of  resolutely  standing  aloof  at  the  approaching  general 
election  from  all  contests  in  w'hich  an  opportunitv  shall  not  be  afforded 
them  of  recording  their  testimony,  by  vote,  against  the  interference  of 
the  government  with  the  religious  education  of  the  country. 
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*  That  this  meeting  recommends  the  electors  in  the  various  boroughs 
and  divisions  of  the  county,  holding  the  above  views,  to  organize  them¬ 
selves  in  their  several  localities,  and  to  draw  up  and  sign  declarations 
setting  forth  their  principles  and  the  course  of  action  they  intend  to 
pursue  at  the  approaching  election.’ 

The  example  of  the  manufacturing  districts  has  been  zealously 
followed  by  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  other  agricultural  counties. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  liberal  electors  of  Braintree  and  Hocking, 
held  on  the  12th  of  June,  an  able  exposition  of  principles  was 
adopted,  and  a  resolution  distinctly  atlirmed  to  take  no  part 
in  the  electoral  contest  between  Conservatives  and  Whigs : — 

*  For  these  considerations,*  say  the  men  of  Essex,  and  we  commend 
their  example  to  all  who  are  like  circumstanced,  ‘  we,  the  liberal  electors 
of  Braintree  and  Bucking,  resolve  to  take  no  part  in  the  coming  election 
as  between  the  present  candidates,  nor  to  interpose  in  any  way,  unless 
some  candidate  shall  yet  come  forward,  whom  nvc  could  consistently 
support  as  the  representative  of  the  principles  we  profess.’ 

Tlie  language  of  Norfolk  is  equal  clear  and  unfaultcring.  At 
‘  a  numerous  and  inllucntial  meeting  of  nonconformist  electors,* 
asscnd)lcd  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  held  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  June  the  1  Ith,  it  was  resolved  : — 

*  That  the  measure  of  education  recently  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature, 
the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  avowedly  contem¬ 
plated  by  leading  statesmen,  and  the  payment  by  the  State  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  teachers  of  all  sects,  which  many  politicians  have  expressly  ap¬ 
proved,  furnish  irresistible  motives  to  all  Nonconformist  electors  to  be 
faithful  to  their  principles,  and  withhold  support  from  any  person  who 
would  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  any  of  such  measures  when  proposed  in 
parliament.’ 

One  more  example,  and  we  pass  on.  We  give  it  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  is  occurring  in  a  large  number  of  the  boroughs 
of  the  kingdom.  At  a  meeting  of  nonconformist  voters  for 
Bedford,  held  on  the  20th  of  May,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  : — 

*  That,  whereas  Ecclesiastical  Estohli^hments  are,  and  always  have 
been,  in  the  o))inion  of  this  meeting,  the  most  formidable  enemies  to 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  the  obstructers  of  the  ])rogrcss  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  retarders  of  social  advancement ;  and  whereas  the  Whig  party 
has,  by  the  appointment  of  new  bishops  and  workhouse  chaplains,  by 
many  other  measures,  but  more  especially  by  the  late  scheme  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Education,  subjected  society  more  entirely  to  the  influence  and 
fearfully  augmented  the  dangerous  power  of  the  state-church  ;  and  ns 
it  is  evident  that  they  intend  to  subsidize  all  teachers  of  religion  who  will 
accept  the  pav  of  the  State,  and  thereby  destroy  the  independence  of  the 
Christian  ministrv,  alienate  its  sympathies  from  the  people,  corrupt  the 
truth,  and  degrade  the  said  ministry  to  a  mere  ecclesiastical  police,  this 
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rncctin^  plcdpjcs  itself  not  to  support  any  caiididate  at  the  coming  elec¬ 
tion  who  win  not  pledge  himself  to  oppose  ecclesiastical  endowments ; 
and,  should  no  suitable  candidate  offer  himself,  this  meeting  sees  no  such 
difference  between  the  said  dominant  factions  in  the  counti  y  to  lead  X^on- 
conformLts  to  take  any  interest  in  the  mere  struggle  for  place  between 
the  two  factions,  and  therefore  recommends  Dissenters  to  stand  aloof  as 
silent  witnesses  for  the  great  principles  which  they  hold.’ 

A  similar  course  has  been  resolved  on  in  Edinburgh,  Leeds, 
Wakefield,  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Bradford,  Stockport,  Leicester, 
Norwich,  i^irinouth,  Cambridge,  Northampton,  Boston,  Glouces¬ 
ter,  Bristol,  Devonport,  Heading,  Southampton,  Newport,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  places,  whieh  cannot  fail  to  produce  import¬ 
ant  conse(|uences  in  the  coming  election.  In  many  cases  the 
decision  is  all  but  unanimous,  and  in  others, — for  we  wish  not 
to  overstate  the  matter — it  is  only  a  section,  and  that  the  most 
forward  of  the  dissenting  body  which  has  adopted  it.  In  the 
former  case  the  result  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment ;  and  in 
the  latter,  a  sufheient  number  of  votes  will  be  infliienced  mate¬ 
rially  to  attect  the  issue  of  the  contest.  An  earnest  of  what 
may  be  expected  is  already  sup])lied.  Manchester  in  returning 
a  free  trader,  will  send  to  the  Ho\ise  of  Commons  an  able  and 
earnest  expounder  of  our  principles;  Jjeeds  is  bestirring  itself 
with  worthy  zeal  on  behalf  of  a  single-minded  and  indexible 
patriot  ;  Stockport  is  about  to  place  Mr.  Alderman  Kershaw  by 
the  side  of  Mr.  Cobden  ;  Wakefield  has  adopted  another  volun¬ 
tary  ;  Huddersfield  has  done  the  same  ;  Halifax  has  honoured 
itself  by  inviting  our  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Miall;  Ipswich  is 
affording  good  promise  of  redeeming  itself  from  reproach,  by 
returning  Mr.  Vincent;  and  Bradford,  we  trust,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  division  elicited  respecting  Mr.  Busfield,  will  secure  the 
services  of  Colonel  Peronet  Thompson,  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
upright,  and  most  earnest  of  our  public  men.  On  every  hand, 
and  in  almost  every  borough,  some  men  have  been  found  to 
raise  the  standard  of  religious  liberty.  This  is  a  new  thing 
amongst  us,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done  is  equally  novel.  Old 
tactics  are  eschewed,  party  names  are  discarded.  The  rallying 
cry  of  a  former  generation  has  lost  its  pow'er,  and  our  people  are 
arraying  themselves  for  the  contest  with  the  calmness  and  in¬ 
flexibility  of  men  who  value  their  principles,  and  are  prepared 
to  make  sacrifices  for  them. 

The  first  effect  of  this  movement  will  be  disastrous  to  tlie 
M  hig  party.  For  this  they  have  themselves  alone  to  blame. 
Dissenters  have  been  faithful  to  them  too  long.  Historical  as¬ 
sociations  have  kept  them  in  the  Whig  ranks,  and  dread  of  Tory 
supremacy  has  checked  the  secession  to  which  their  principles 
prompted.  This  state  of  things  might  have  continued  for 
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many  years,  had  not  the  policy  of  Whig  leaders  compelled  even 
the  most  moderate  of  onr  number  to  review  their  position.  How 
we  are  to  account  for  that  policy,  on  any  hypothesis  creditable 
to  the  sagacity  of  Lord  Unsscll  and  his  associates,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  imagine.  They  have  clearly  mistaken  ns.  We  have  been 
judged  by  a  false  standard,  and  self-respect  and  love  of 
truth  now  rc(|uirc  that  our  course  shall  he  clear,  simple,  and 
direct.  If,  in  its  prosecution,  their  interests  arc  damaged,  the 

fault  lies  with  themselves.  Tliev  have  aroused  us  from  a 

* 

dream  ;  and  if  our  awakened  energies  arc  subversive  of  their 
party  domination,  an  important  step  will  be  gained  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  political  science.  It  may  consist  with  the  hauteur  of 
Lord  John  Uusscll  and  ^Ir.  ^Macaulav,  the  one  an  aristocrat 
by  birth,  and  the  other  by  adoption,  to  refer  to  dissenters  with 
supercilious  airs;  but  in  the  day  of  contest,  and  at  the  polling 
booth,  they  will  rue  their  folly,  and  learn  our  strength.  This 
has  been  already  done  by  nnany  of  their  supporters.  The  llcform 
Club  rings  with  complaints.  The  men  w  ho  swell  their  ranks 
and  vote  at  their  bidding,  tremble  at  the  future,  and  in  no 
ineasiircd  or  decent  terms,  denounce  the  infatuation  of  leaders 
who  have  so  recklessly  placed  them  in  collision  with  their 
constituents. 

The  movement,  w'c  have  said,  is  a  new'  one,  and  the  slightest 
insight  into  its  nature  will  approve  our  statement.  It  partakes 
of  the  old  puritan  spirit,  improved  and  inollitied  by  the  bitter 
experience  of  tw  o  centuries.  It  is  the  religious  principle  w  ork- 
ing  itself  free  from  impurities,  and  claiming  to  regulate  the 
])olitical  duties  of  its  professors.  There  is,  therefore,  an  inflexi¬ 
bility  and  firmness  of  purpose  in  the  movement,  with  which 
worldly  politicians  know  not  how'  to  deal.  They  look  at  the  worst 
side  of  human  mature,  and  form  their  estimate  accordingly. 
With  selfishness,  ambition,  and  party  spirit,  they  know  what  to  do. 
These  arc  things  of  w  hich  the  types  exist  w  ithin  themselves,  and 
they  can  therefore  reduce  them  to  weight  and  measure.  Hut  the 
religious  element  is  without  their  range,  and  when  its  integrity 
and  endurance  arc  combined  with  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
rights  of  others,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  sacredness  of  con¬ 
science,  it  forms  a  power  against  w  hich  their  weapons  are  point¬ 
less,  and  before  the  majesty  of  which  they  w  ill  be  compelled  to 
bow.  The  struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century  showed  what 
the  religious  principle  could  do,  even  when  enfeebled  by  mis¬ 
taken  views,  and  associated  with  intense  bigotry.  If  then,  it 
accomplished  so  much,  what  may  not  be  expected  from  it  now, 
when  its  benignity  is  equal  to  its  strength,  and  the  claim  which 
it  prefers  is  liberty  for  all.  The  religious  is  unquestionably 
the  most  potent  element  of  human  conduct.  It  endures  amidst 
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all  disroumgemeTits,  gathers  strength  from  defeat,  confirms  its 
purpose  bv  communion  with  the  spiritual,  and  in  seasons  of  the 
deepot  gfooni  assures  itself  of  ultimate  triumph  by  appealing 
to  the  oracles  of  the  living  God.  Such  is  the  element  now 
evoked.  Its  voice  has  long  b(  cn  hushed,  its  powers  have  been 
permitted  to  repose;  but  having  once  again  raised  its  voice 
amongst  the -people,  it  will  speak  in  clear  and  commanding 
tones  to  the  heart  of  this  great  nation. 

The  character  of  the  men  is  as  marked  as  that  of  the  move¬ 
ment  itself.  They  belong  unquestionably  to  the  most  thought¬ 
ful,  self-relying,  and  earnest  section  of  the  community.  Their 
decision  has  been  arrived  at  slowly  and  with  evident  reluctance. 
They  have  had  much  to  overcome,  and  at  every  step  have  yielded 
only  to  the  impulse  of  principle.  Hitherto  they  have  formed 
the  working  material  of  the  Whig  party.  We  do  not  assume  for 
them  the  possession  of  large  wealth,  or  of  territorial  influence. 
Few  of  them  have  had  these,  hut  they  have  brought  activity, 
intense  zeal, and  unseltish  energies  to  the  liberal  cause.  Wherever 
there  was  work  to  be  done,  they  have  been  foremost.  Through¬ 
out  the  boroughs  and  counties  of  the  kingdom  they  have  been 
amongst  the  most  active  agents  of  the  Whig  candidates,  have 
constituted  the  strength  of  their  committees,  the  most  ardent 
and  successful  of  their  canvassers.  Their  worth  will  be  known 
when  their  services  are  withdrawn,  and  Lord  John  Russell  may 
yet  learn  to  speak  of  them  in  different  terms  than  those  he  has 
recently  employed.  As  a  body,  they  are  clearly  incorruptible. 
Their  enemies  theiAsclvcs  must  admit  this.  Inaccessible  alike 
to  bribes  and  to  threatenings,  they  wdll  maintain  the  position 
they  have  taken  up.  Cases  of  infidelity  will  no  doubt  occur. 
We  readily  concede  this,  but  our  statement  respects  the  body, 
and  of  its  integrity  we  are  assured.  Other  sections  of  the  con¬ 
stituency  may  forget  their  pledges  in  the  hour  of  conflict,  and 
treacherously  pass  from  one  army  to  another ;  but  the  men  of 
wliom  we  speak,  acting  under  a  religious  impulse,  and  having  in 
view’  the  vindication  of  religion  itself,  will  abide  the  issue  in  the 
clear  consciousness  of  discharging  a  sacred  duty.  This  deter¬ 
mination  is  growingly  evident  as  the  season  of  conflict  ap¬ 
proaches.  The  resistance  of  dissenters  to  the  dictation  and 
policy  of  the  Whigs,  is  becoming  daily  more  universal  and  de¬ 
cided.  It  is  breaking  out  in  districts  where  we  did  not  look  for 
it,  and  is  assuming  a  systematic  and  permanent  form.  Some 
time  back,  we  trembled  at  the  hostile  force  with  which  its  earlier 
movements  would  be  met,  but  our  fears  are  now  given  to  the 
wind.  W  big  dictation  is  gone  for  ever,  and  come  what  may  at 
the^  approaching  election,  our  freedom  of  action  and  consistent 
policy  are  ensured. 
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That  such  a  state  of  things  should  awaken  the  special  wrath 
and  malediction  of  Whij;  journalists  was  to  be  expected.  We 
looked  for  it,  and  in  the  fact  see  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
course,  and  of  the  power  we  wield.  There  is  somethin^  amusing 
in  the  form  which  their  anger  takes.  They  alternately  strive  to 
cajole  and  to  alarm  ;  at  one  moment  deriding  our  strength,  and 
at  another  attributing  to  our  secession  the  breaking  up  of  the 
liberal  party.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  in  no  flattering  spirit, 
that  we  are  a  rope  of  sand — that  we  have  no  coherence — no 
power  of  combined  action — no  means  of  bringing  our  forces, 
feeble  as  they  are,  to  bear  with  effect  on  any  one  point.  ^  Gen¬ 
tlemen,’  we  say,  ‘  there  is  much  of  truth  in  your  allegation,  if  it 
respect  the  past  simply.  We  have  been  what  you  describe,  and 
none  have  been  more  forward  than  ourselves  to  admit  the  fact. 
We  have  referred  to  it  again  and  again  as  the  opprobrium  and 
weakness  of  dissent,  and  liave  counselled  its  correction  as  need¬ 
ful  to  efficient  action.  Our  voice  was  comparatively  powerless, 
but  your  policy  has  accomplished  owr  end.  What  we  could  not 
effect,  you  have  brought  about.  We  scattered  the  seed,  but  you 
have  enabled  us  to  reap  the  harvest.  *  To  your  tents,  O  Israel  !* 
is  the  cry  of  our  people ;  and  we  thank  you  for  the  aid  you 
have  given  us  in  raising  it.  The  source  of  our  former  disunion, 
with  which  you  ungenerously  upbraid  us,  was  attachment  to 
your  party.  Whig  politics  lingered  amongst  us,  and  so  long  as 
they  did,  our  energies  were  impaired  and  our  forces  kept 
asunder.  But  the  case  is  now  different.  You  have  revealed 
yourselves.  By  their  educational  and  ecclesiastical  policy,  your 
leaders  have  proclaimed  their  hostility  to  our  faith,  and  we  are 
shut  up  in  consequence,  to  parting  companionship  with  them.  We 
have  no  alternative — you  have  driven  us  to  this ;  and,  were  we 
to  hesitate,  we  should  lose  self-respect,  and  should  merit  your 
contempt.  If  you  did  not  anticipate  this  result,  your  sagacity 
must  have  been  at  fault,  or  your  estimate  of  our  character  must 
have  been  low  indeed.  To  the  former,  we  can  scarcely  attribute 
your  policy ;  and  the  latter  we  shall  rebuke  as  honest  men  best 
may.* 

But  we  are  reminded  of  the  servicesof  the  Whigs.  They  have 
been  our  champions,  we  are  told,  in  troublous  times— have 
stood  between  us  and  the  intolerance  of  a  dominant  church — 
and  have  thus  entitled  themselves  to  our  service  by  a  tenure 
which  honourable  men  will  not  lightly  overlook;  ‘We  are  re¬ 
minded  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  are  triumphantly 
asked,  whether  Lord  John  Russell  did  not  render  us  important 
service  in  moving  for  their  abolition.  We  are  not  churlishly 
disposed  to  reply  to  all  this. as  we  might  possibly  do  with  truth. 
We  will  take  ^e  case  as  it  stands  on  the  broad  page' of  history, 
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without  questioning;  the  high-miiulcdncss  which  determined  the 
former  poliev  of  the  higs.  e  admit  that  they  have  done 
us  serviec,  and  that  their  advocacy  has  di  ft  used,  within 
certain  limits,  sound  and  enlightened  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  toleration.  Our  praise  has  not  been  stinted  on  this  account. 
But  what  then  ?  Arc  there  not  two  sides  to  the  case,  and  must 
not  both  be  regarded,  if  a  fair  judgment  would  be  given?  Hate 
the  services  of  the  Whigs  ever  so  highly,  and  they  have  had  an 
ample  return.  Why  I  our  fidelity  to  their  interests  has  been 
our  reproach.  It  has  been  carried  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds, 
lias  induced  us  to  hold  in  abeyance  other  and  higher  associa¬ 
tions,  and  to  refrain  from  the  course  which  the  simply  religious 
principle  prompted.  Whatever  they  have  done  for  us,  we  have 
done  more  for  them.  Their  outlay  has  bjcn  repaid  with  abun¬ 
dant  interest ;  and  if,  therefore,  gratitude  should  operate  on  us, 
it  should  be  yet  more  potent  witli  them.  To  say  the  least,  we 
are  on  equal  terms ;  and  it  requires  no  ordinary  degree  of  dis- 
ingenuity  to  make  the  appeal  by  which  we  are  now  insulted.  It 
is  ungenerous  in  the  last  degree — nay,  positively  dishonest — to 
enlarge,  as  Whig  advocates  arc  doing,  on  the  services  rendered 
to  dissenters,  without  admitting  at  the  same  time  the  repayment 
they  have  made.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  aristocracy  to  magnify 
its  condescension  in  doing  anything  for  the  people,  while  it  re¬ 
ceives  as  matter  of  course,  scarcely  c.alling  for  acknow  ledgment, 
the  largest  return  which  their  gratitude  prompts.  The  one  is 
supposed  to  entail  eternal  obligation,  w  hilst  the  other  is  received 
as  a  right,  and  dismissed  w  ithout  «acknow  Icdgmcnt.  On  this  prin¬ 
ciple  only  can  we  account  for  the  deportment  of  the  Whigs. 
They  live  in  a  clique  of  their  ow  n,  are  unmindful  of  the  passaim 
of  years,  and  apply  to  men  and  things  the  obsolete  rules  which 
their  more  practical  opponents  have  learned  to  discard.  But 
there  is  much  of  mere  delusion  in  all  this.  The  men  w  ho  employ 
it  are  aware  of  its  irrelevancy.  It  is  dust  throwni  in  our  eyes — 
a  pitiful  attempt  to  gain  from  our  ignorance  or  gratitude  w  hat 
cannot  be  demanded  from  our  judgment.  On  the  plea  of  ser¬ 
vice  formerly  rendered  to  religious  liberty,  wc  are  invited  to 
support  the  men  who  are  now’  foremost  in  enlarging  the  province, 
and  strengthening  the  power,  of  the  clergy.  The  plea  is  as  in¬ 
sulting  to  our  intellect  as  it  is  discreditable  to  our  opponents, 
and  we  leave  it,  therefore,  to  the  contempt  it  merits. 

But  we  are  cautioned  against  dividing  thelibenal  party.'  ‘You 
are  doing  the  work  of  the  enemy,^  say  Whig  members  and  their 
advocates,  ‘  and  the  liberal  interest  will  suffer  wrong  at  yoiu* 
c  need  union,  and  you  are  fomenting  discord.  Our 
position  can  be  maintained  only  by  combined  and  zealous  co¬ 
operation  ;  but  you  are  preaching  division,  and  seceding  from  our 
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ranks.  Our  political  opponents  arc  immerous,  talented,  and 
skilful.  At  the  best,  we  can  scarcely  make  head  against  them ; 
and  if  disunited,  must  certainly  fail.  Carry  out  your  intentions, 
and  the  cause  of  reform  is  lost.  A  Conservative  majority  will 
be  returned  to  St,  Stephen's,  and  the  progress  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  and  of  social  amelioration  will  be  indefinitely  postponed.' 
Our  answer  to  all  this  is  simple  and  direct.  *  Gentlemen,'  we 
say,  '  such  a  plea  comes  with  an  ill  gnice  from  you,  and  we  marvel 
you  can  venture  to  advance  it.  The  division  is  your  own.  Your 
acts  have  constrained  it.  You  have  forced  it  on  us.  We  have 
served  you  long  and  faithfully,  and  when  we  saw  the  tendency 
of  your  measures,  we  forewarned  you  of  the  issue,  and  prayed 
you  to  refrain.  Hundred  of  thousands  of  our  number  ap¬ 
proached  you  with  petitions.  Their  terms  were  explicit;  you 
could  not  honestly  mistake  them.  We  asked  nothing  for  our¬ 
selves  which  we  did  not  readily  concede  to  all  others,  llcligious 
equality  was  our  prayer ;  the  sacredness  of  conscience  our  plea. 
You  know  how  those  petitions  were  treated,  and  cannot  there¬ 
fore  wonder  if  we  confide  in  you  no  more.  So  long  as  we  could 
retain  any  semblance  of  sclf-rcspect,  we  remained  by  your  side, 
and  were  faithful  to  your  interest ;  but  when  you  despised  our 
petitions,  and  laughed  derisively  at  our  scruples,  we  awoke  to  a 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  truth,  and  realized,  though  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  the  paramount  claims  of  religious  duty.  Hie  plea 
you  now  advance,  we  then  addressed  to  you ;  and  the  reception 
it  obtained  shows  the  selfishness  of  your  present  appeal.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  us  and  of  our  principles,  you  cast  us  from  you  in  the 
hour  of  your  imagined  power;  and  need  not  be  surprised,  as 
you  ought  not  certainly  to  be  incensed,  if  we  now  choose  other 
representatives,  who  know  us  better,  and  will  more  honestly 
guard  our  religious*frcedom.’ 

Rut  apart  from  this,  there  is  no  such  difiercncc,  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Whig  advocates  assumes,  between  the  two  great  political 
parties  of  the  empire.  So  far  as  dissenters  are  concerned,  they 
are  substantially  one.  Time  was  when  the  case  was  otherwise ; 
but  we  have  outlived  those  days,  and  have  nothing  now  to  fear, 
but  what  is  common  to  both  Whigs  and  Tories.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  progress  of  events  has  carried  us  beyond  the  day  when  any 
broad  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  bctw'cen  the  j)olitical  policy 
of  these  parties.  This  case  is  well  put  in  the  admirable  Address 
issued  by  the  Dissenters'  Electoral  Committee,  which  we  com¬ 
mend  to  the  immediate  and  earnest  perusal  of  our  readers. 


‘  Look,*  says  that  address,  *  at  the  state  of  parties  !  What  difference 
exists  between  them  which  should  induce  you,  with  a  view  to  your 
country’s  welfare,  to  promote  the  predominance  of  either  of  them  ? 
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What  single  question  of  importance  depends  upon  the  possession  of 
office  by  this  party  or  bv  that  ?  So  nearly  identical  are  their  views,  that  the 
general  election,  unless  made  to  turn  upon  the  point  we  have  adverted 
to,  must  be  decided  by  merely  nominal  and  personal  considerations. 
On  organic  change,  on  commercial  reform,  on  all  ecclesiastical  ques* 
tions,  on  the  poor-law,  on  the  game-laws,  on  finance  and  taxation,  in 
the  government  of  Ireland,  in  the  management  of  the  colonies,  and  in 
the  maintenance  of  foreign  relations — future  cabinets  may  be  expected 
to  pursue  much  the  same  course,  whether  borne  into  power  by  a 
Liberal  or  by  a  Conservative  majority.  No  damage,  therefore,  can  be 
done  to  any  great  national  interests  by  your  refusal  to  take  part  in  con^ 
tests  which  allow  you  no  opportunity  of  bearing  witness  against  the 
ecclesiastical  policy  recently  pursued  by  parliament.  No  question  of 
moment  will  be  endangered  or  obstructed.  Past  events  have  cleared 
the  ground  for  you.  Public  expectation  anticipates  your  course.  So 
favourable  a  conjuncture  may  never  occur  again.  Self-respect,  honour, 
expediency,  duty,  combine  to  hedge  up  for  you  this  only  consistent  path. 
The  avoidance  of  it  will  gain  you  nothing  but  the  contempt  of  those 
whom,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  your  aim  to  serve.* 

Our  course  then  is  obvious,  and  we  must  not  be  deterred  from 
it.  The  path  of  duty  is  clear  and  simple,  it  is  marked  out  by 
the  finger  of  Providence,  and  we  shall  be  recreant  to  principle, 
and  faithless  to  God,  if  we  do  uot  honestly  and  with  an  unhe¬ 
sitating  mind  pursue  it. 

*  Upon  the  Nonconformists  of  Great  Britain.'  says  the  address  already 
quoted  from,  *  upon  those  of  them  especially  who  possess  the  elective 
franchise,  the  Providence  of  God  seems  to  devolve,  at  the  present  junc¬ 
ture.  a  peculiarly  solemn  responsibility.  The  vitalitv  of  Christian  insti¬ 
tutions  is  threatened.  The  principles  of  state  policy, 'repeatedly  and  re¬ 
cently  avowed  by  our  statesmen  of  all  parties,  i  nd  covertly  sanctioned 
by  the  Minutes  of  Council  on  Education,  will,  if  consistently  carried  out, 
degrade  God’s  appointed  instrumentality  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
world,  into  a  mere  system  of  police.  Religious  sentiment,  in  all  the 
outward  forms  it  may  assume,  will  be  subordinated  to  the  purposes  of 
civil  governors.  The  spiritual  teachers  of  all  sects,  enticed  by  degrees 
into  dependence  upon  state-subsidy,  will  become,  in  the  hands  of  the 
ruling  power,  agents  whose  chief  duty  will  he  held  to  consist,  not  in 
watching  for  souls  as  those  that  must  give  an  account,  but  in  keeping 
the  people  quiet  under  any  amount  of  oppression.  Be  the  motives  of 
political  men  what  they  may — and  these  it  is  not  our  business  to  impugn 
— dissenters  can  scarcely  fail  to  discern  in  this  design,  a  miserable  and 
mischievous  perversion  of  Christian  ordinances  ;  a  thrust  made  at  the 
very  heart  of  religion  ;  a  misapprehension  of  the  whole  genius  of  the 
gos|)el,  so  thorough  and  fundamental  in  character,  as  threatens  to  become 
the  sure  basis  of  general,  if  not  national,  infidelity. 

\  our  common-sense  will,  of  course,  instruct  you  not  to  look  for  a 
full  disclosure  of  this  deadly  policy,  in  the  present  professions  of  states¬ 
men.  Probably,  few  of  them  have  studied  its  inevitable  *  tendencies,  or 
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its  ultimate  issue.  But  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  this  matter. 
Their  determination  to  retain  the  princi))le  of  church  establishments, 
swayed  from  its  old  orbit  by  the  necessity  under  which  they  are  laid  to 
do  away  with  manifest  partiality,  must  bear  them  on,  perforce,  to  this 
result.  The  current  into  which  they  ha\’e  already  plunged  must  float 
them  to  this  point.  The  principles  tlicy  enunciate,  the  arguments  they 
use,  the  continental  examples  to  which  they  refer  with  approbation,  and 
the  tentative  plans  which  they  have  resolutely  embodied  in  legislative 
acts,  afford  surer  presages  of  what  they  will  <io,  if  permitted,  than  can 
any  statement  of  their  intentions  wrung  from  them  at  the  hu>ting8. 
The  ordinary  laws  of  thought  and  action,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pressure 
of  external  circumstances,  forbid  their  remaining  where  they  are.  They 
must  move  on,  or  they  will  be  driven  on — and  with  their  policy  set  in 
the  direction  it  has  lately  taken,  they  cannot  be  long  before  they  arrive 
at  the  payment  by  the  State  of  all  religious  teachers.’ 

Should  our  measures  result  iu  the  unseating  of  any  Whig 
candidates,  it  will  be  no  just  cause  of  regret.  We  liave  done 
with  parties.  Truth,  religious  truth,  is  now  our  rallying  point, 
and  if  fidelity  to  this  involves  the  defeat  of  former  political  asso¬ 
ciates,  the  fault  lies  with  those  who  have  recklessly  pledged 
themselves  to  tlie  cause  of  error.  So  far  from  deeming  the 
defeat  of  Whig  candidates  a  cause  for  hesitation,  we  look  to  the 
probability  of  this  event  as  an  additional  incentive  to  our  course. 
They  need  to  be  taught  after  the  fashion  of  their  own  school. 
Despising  our  scruples,  misapprehending  our  sentiments,  turn¬ 
ing  contemptuously  from  our  reasonings,  there  is  yet  one  argu¬ 
ment  which  they  understand,  and  this  we  must  now  employ. 
The  place  to  advance  that  argument  is  the  polling-booth,  and 
the  time  to  use  it  is  drawing  nigh.  Should  dissenters  be  faith¬ 
ful  and  combined,  as  we  see  good  reason  to  believe  they  will  be, 
then  the  coming  election  will  unseat  many  of  the  present  occu¬ 
pants  of  St.  Stephen,  and  in  this  fact  a  victory  will  be  gained, 
the  fruits  of  which  we  shall  speedily  gather.  Such  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  power  will  be  more  convincing  than  the  severest  logic. 
Statesmen  will  see  that  we  must  not  be  despised  and  cannot  be 
cajoled,  and  at  some  future  period — and  that  not  far  distant — 
will  proffer  support  of  our  princi[)les  in  return  for  our  votes. 
The  same  result  has  been  elicited  in  former  movements.  The 
Reform  Bill  was  thus  carried.  Colonial  Slavery  was  thus  abo¬ 
lished,  and  though  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  without  a 
general  election,  their  doom  was  not  pronounced  till  the  saga¬ 
cious  leader  of  the  Conservatives  saw  that  the  constituencies 
were  resolved.  Let  us  imitate  these  examples,  and  our  triumph 
will  be  equally  signal. 

But  what,  it  mav  be  asked,  is  the  course  that  dissenters 
should  pursue.  Their  circumstances  are  very  various,  and  what 
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would  be  wise  and  useful  in  one  place  may  be  just  the  oppo¬ 
site  in  another.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  last  degree  important 
that  their  measures  should  be  deliberately  taken,  and  be  such 
as  will  commend  (their  integrity  to  the  approval  of  impartial 
bystanders.  AVe  have  to  act  for  the  future,  and  should  be  spe¬ 
cially  solicitous  about  the  moral  impression  produced.  The  im¬ 
mediate  effect  of  our  movement  is  comparatively  indifferent, 
but  tlie  tendency  aud  ultimate  result  of  what  we  do  is  infinitely 
momentous.  What  is  now  passing  around  us  is  but  the  inci¬ 
pient  stage  of  a  great  revolution,  w  hose  progress  w  ill  be  accele¬ 
rated  or  hindred  according  to  the  wisdom  of  our  councils  aud 
the  single-mindedness  of  our  policy.  What  our  opponents  can¬ 
not  effect,  our  own  folly  may  accomplish,  and  we  should  there¬ 
fore  proceed  with  calmness  and  deliberation,  taking  counsel 
from  experience,  aud  adapting  our  measures  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  each  constituency.  Whilst  eschewing  wdiat  is  tem¬ 
porizing,  we  must  also  avoid  what  is  rash  and  headstrong.  In 
some  cases  it  will  be  obviously  inexpedient  for  dissenters  to 
propose  a  candidate  of  their  own.  Their  numbers  arc  too 
limited  for  this,  and  the  step  would  expose  them  to  expense, 
without  an  adequate  object  being  obtained.  Where  this 
then  is  the  case,  let  them  stand  aside  in  calm  and  dignified 
quiet,  recording  the  reasons  of  their  doing  so,  and  resolutely 
refusing  to  take  part  in  the  contentions  of  Whigs  and  Con¬ 
servatives.  No  opportunity  being  afforded  of  recording 
their  votes  on  behalf  of  religious  freedom,  they  should  stand 
aloof  from  the  contest,  waiting  for  better  times.  In  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  their  testimony  may  be  recorded,  though  not  by 
vote,  and  it  should  be  given  unhesitatingly,  without  fear  or 
favour.  To  refrain  individually  from  voting  w  ill  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  They  must  unite  in  a  declaration  of 
principle  as  the  basis  of  their  procedure,  so  that  others,  and 
candidates  especially,  may  know  as  well  as  how,  they  act. 
It  should  be  part,  also,  of  their  aim  to  elicit  from  those  who 
seek  their  votes  a  clear  and  intelligible  expression  of  their  views. 
An  important  service  will  thus  be  rendered  to  the  common 
cause.  Vague  phraseology  will  be  defined,  unmeaning  profes¬ 
sions  be  tested,  and  valuable  iuformation,  bearing  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  future  elections,  w  ill  be  obtained.* 

•  The  following  Questions  have  been  recommended  by  the  London  Dis¬ 
senting  Deputies  to  be  put  to^  candidates,  with  a  view  to  tbeir  sentiments 
being  ascertained  on  noints  intimately  affecting  our  civil  and  religious 
rights,  they  are  equally  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  may 
be  adopted  with  good  effect : — 

1.  li  they  are  prej^ared  to  vote  against  any  grant  of  public  money  for  re¬ 
ligious  or  ecclesiastical  purposes,  whether  such  money  is  to  be  appropriated 
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In  other  cases  where  the  friends  of  our  principles  are  more 
numerous,  it  may  be  advisable  to  start  a  candidate,  though  with 
no  serious  intention  of  carrying  him  to  the  poll.  This,  how* 
ever,  should  be  done  with  extreme  caution,  and  only  where  a 
thoroughly  eligible  candidate  is  possessed.  The  object  is  to 
inform  the  public  mind,  and  the  degree  in  which  this  can  bo 
accomplished  must  determine  the  expediency,  or  otherwise,  of 
the  step.  Where  a  competent  and  earnest  advocate  can  bo 
secured,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  present  excitement, 
with  a  view  of  expounding  our  principles,  and  of  urging  those 
who  profess  them,  to  act  w  orthy  of  their  name.  It  is  commonly 
dilHcult  to  rouse  the  English  public  to  the  consideration  of 
questions  which  do  not  immediately  bear  on  their  present  in* 
tcrests.  Their  constitutional  quietude,  however,  is  broken  up 
on  the  excitement  and  stir  of  a  parliamentary  election,  and  by 
wisely  availing  ourselves  of  this  fact  we  may  gain  a  circulation 
for  our  statements  which  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained.  Men 
w  ill  listen  to  us  now,  will  crowd  to  our  assemblies,  will  give 
heed  to  our  reasonings,  who  do  not  at  other  times  come  within 
our  sphere.  We  may  thus  remove  their  prejudices,  rectify  their 
judgments,  and  conciliate  their  good  will.  The  seed  of  a  future 
harvest  may  be  sown,  and  w  hen  our  time  is  fully  come,  its  fruit 
will  be  richly  gathered.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  we  act  for  no  temporary  end.  We  must 
guard  against  disappointment,  by  distinctly  realizing  the  pro¬ 
spective  character  of  our  labours.  We  must  willingly  bear  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  must  submit  to  misrepresentation 
and  calumny,  and  all  the  airs  of  petty  triumph,  in  the  assured 
faith  that  we  are  laying  the  basis  for  successful  effort  hereafter. 
The  Anti-Corn-Law  League  adopted  this  policy,  and  we  may 
well  imitate  its  example.  In  no  case,  however,  should  this 
course  be  pursued,  unless  a  thoroughly  competent  advocate  bo 


to  the  established  chinches  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  to  any  of  the  non- 
established  religious  bodies  of  the  country  ? 

2.  Whether  they  will  oppose  all  plans  for  endowing,  either  out  of  the 
consolidated  Fund,  or  otherwise,  the  ministers  of  any  religious  body, 
Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  ? 

3.  Whether  they  are  prepared  to  oppose  any  system  of  general  education, 
at  the  public  expent»e,  w  hich  either  directly  or  indirectly  compels  the  use  of 
a  catechism  or  creed  and  attendance  on  any  particular  form  of  public 
worship  ? 

4.  Whether  they  will  embrace  every  opportunity  of  voting  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  church  rates  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ? 

5.  Whether  they  will,  on  all  occasions,  vote  in  favour  of  extending  equal 
civil  rights  to  all  classes  of  her  majesty’s  subjects,  so  that  no  person  shall 
be  excluded  from  eligibility  for  office,  place,  or  service,  on  account  of  his 
religious  opinions? 
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found.  Under  such  leadership  much  ^^ood  may  be  eflfected,  but 
without  it,  tlie  movement  will  be  inexpedient  and  pernicious. 

In  other  cases — and  we  rejoice  to  perceive,  from  the  reports 
which  crowd  in  upon  us,  that  we  are  anticipated  here — our 
friends  should  take  immediate  steps  to  organize  themselves,  and 
to  bring  forward  suitable  candidates.  Tlieir  numbers,  in  many 
boroughs,  are  sulhcient  to  justify  such  a  step,  and  their  success 
will  be  certain  if  they  are  but  prompt  and  judicious  in  their 
inovemeuts.  In  numerous  cases  they  form  so  large  a  section 
of  the  liberal  party,  that  they  may  dictate  their  own  terms  re¬ 
specting  one  of  the  members.  They  cannot  return  both,  this 
is  clear;  and  as  our  object  now  is  a  parliamentary  representation 
of  our  principles,  and  not  the  mere  increase  of  votes,  no  fair 
opportunity  should  be  lost  of  coming  to  an  arrangement  witli 
other  lilieral  constituents,  whereby  the  return  of  one  of  our 
number  may  be  secured.  Our  duty  is  so  to  exercise  the  elect¬ 
ive  franchise,  as  may  best  insure,  in  the  Commons^  House,  an 
able,  earnest,  and  telling  advocacy  of  our  views  ;  and  we  there¬ 
fore  counsel  our  friends  to  pause  before  they  commit  themselves 
to  a  course  which,  will  substitute  two  conservatives,  for  a  volun¬ 
tary,  and  a  liberal  churchman.  We  are  not  unaware  of  what 
may  be  said  iu  reply  to  this,  but  we  believe  there  is  a  fallacy  in 
the  rejoinder  which  vitiates  the  argument,  and  leaves  our 
views  uutouched.  We  have  two  votes,  and  are  bound  to  use 
them  so  as  may  best  subserve  the  cause  of  religious  liberty. 
Shall  we  do  this  most  effectually  by  requiring  our  fellow-electors 
w  ho  differ  from  us — our  equals  iu  number,  if  they  do  not  sur¬ 
pass  us  —  to  choose  two  representatives  of  our  views,  or  by 
ceding  to  them,  what  we  claim  for  ourselves,  the  right  of 
being  heard  in  the  Commons’  House.  To  the  dictation  in¬ 
volved  iu  the  one  course,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  yield ; 
while  the  obvious  fairness  of  the  other,  commends  it  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  impartial  men.  Let  the  first  plan  be  adopted,  and 
except  in  a  very  few  instances,  our  representatives  will  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  longer  be  strangers  to  St.  Stephen’s ;  but  let  the  latter  be 
taken,  and  scores  of  boroughs,  aye,  and  some  counties  too,  will 
speedily  send  thither,  the  men  wdio  love  our  principles,  and  in 
whom  we  trust.  We  speak  as  unto  wise  men;  let  others  judge 
what  we  say. 

In  the  meantime,  let  all  be  up  and  doing.  There  is  no  time 
to  lose;  and  not  one  amongst  us  must  be  spared.  The  signs  of 
the  times  are  auspicious.  There  is  a  bright  gleam  in  the  heavens. 
Wa  are  entering  on  a  new  era;  and  our  men  are  showing 
^  thy  of  the  occasion.  *  Nonconforming  electors 
are  backing  their  resolutions  by  their  deeds.  We  have  been 
surprised,  we  houestly  coufess,  into  admiration  and  delight.  The 
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tokens  of  earnestness  come  in  upon  us  so  thickly,  as 'well  as  un¬ 
expectedly,  that  we  deem  it  unkind  and  wron^  to  doubt.  We 
gladly  surrender  ourselves  to  the  belief  that  a  blow  is  about  to 
be  struck  at  the  ensuing  general  election,  w  hich  if  it  do  nothing 
more,  will  stop  the  further  expansion  of  the  state-church  prin¬ 
ciple.'*  In  conclusion,  we  commend  to  the  serious  and  repeated 
perusal  of  our  readers,  the  follow  ing  passage,  forming  the  close 
of  the  Address,  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Let  them 
ponder  over  its  stirring  appeals  till  their  zeal  be  cotmnensurato 
with  the  interests  which  are  at  stake,  and  the  solemn  responsi¬ 
bilities  under  which  they  lie  : — 


‘  Fellow- Dissenters,  glance  forward  to  the  future.  What  are  the 
questions  which  promise  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  next  parliament  ? 
During  the  coming  seven  years,  what  topic  of  discussion  will  he  thrown 
most  frequently  upon  the  surface  ?  Do  not  all  the  signs  of  the  times 
point  to  the  probability  that  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  religious 
l)odies  of  the  empire  will,  in  one  shape  or  other,  come  up  perpetually 
for  consideration  ?  Can  the  church  in  Ireland  remain  us  it  is  ?  Have 
not  the  leaders  of  both  the  dominant  parties  given  you  fair  warning  of 
their  intentions  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  ?  Are 
not  the  affairs  of  every  British  colony  thrown  into  confusion  by  eccle¬ 
siastical  encroachments  ?  Must  not  the  educational  plan  of  government 
undergo  some  change  ?  And  with  such  prospects  before  you,  can  you, 
when  the  constitution  invites  you  to  speak,  maintain  silence  on  the  only 
matter  likely,  during  the  next  Parliament,  to  involve,  to  a  serious  extent, 
the  moral  condition  of  the  community  ?  At  present,  you  may  not  have 
it  in  your  power  to  send  more  than  a  very  few  members  into  the  House 
likely  to  give  expression  to  your  distinctive  views — and,  wherever  this 
can  he  done,  we  doubt  not  you  will  do  it.  But  you  can,  if  you  will,  con¬ 
vince  the  Legislature  that  there  exists  a  large  body  of  constituents,  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  turn  the  balance  of  parties,  with  whose  interests  it  is 
unsafe  to  tamper — who  have  sufficient  self-respect  to  resent  gratuitous 
insult— attachment  enough  to  their  principles  to  stand  by  them  against 
any  and  every  political  confederacy — and  resolution  enough  to  cast  off 
allies  who  have  thought  fit  to  betray  them.  Such,  a  display  of  quiet  de¬ 
termination  on  your  part  will  not  be  without  its  influence  on  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  decisions  of  the  next  Parliament.  Let  it  but  be  seen  that  you 
can  think  for  yourselves,  feel  strongly,  and  act  independently,  and  many 
a  floating  vision  which  statesmen  are  hoping,  ere  long,  to  realize,  will 
be  dissipated  like  a  dream. 

*  Fellow'-Dissenters,  the  time  is  close  at  hand.  Take  your  resolution 
at  once  !  Publish  it  to  the  world !  Stand  by  it  unshrinkingly  when  the 
day  of  election  shall  arrixe!  We  have  appealed  to  some  motives  which 
we  think  ought  to  sway  you.  We  conclude  by  reminding  you  of  your 
illustrious  ancestors.  Small  is  the  sacrifice  demanded  at  your  hands,  in 
vindication  of  God’s  truth  from  the  assaults  of  State  power,  compared 
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with  that  which  they  cheerfully  rendered.  Let  it  be  seen  that  you  in¬ 
herit  their  spirit— that  you  have  caught  their  falling  mantle !  Check 
the  presumption  of  meddling  politicians,  who  would  irreverently  carry 
with  them  the  ark  of  God.  in  the  hope  of  thereby  influencing  their  con¬ 
tests  with  the  people.  Whether  you  vote  or  stand  tdoof,  let  your  con¬ 
duct  be  a  dignified  and  intelligible  protest  against  all  State  interference 
with  religion.' 


Brief 


History  of  the  Roman  Republic.  By  M.  Michelet,  author  of  the  *  His¬ 
tory  of  France,*  *  Life  of  Luther,’  &c.  Translated  by  William 
liazlitt.  Esq.  London  :  David  Bogue. 

A  History  of  Rome ;  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Commodus^ 
A.  D.  192.  By  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz,  F.  R.  S.  S.,  Rector  of 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  12ino.  London:  Taylor  and 
Walton. 

Histories  of  Rome  have  so  multiplied,  that,  whatever  their  intrinsic 
merit,  both  reviewers  and  readers  must  be  liable  to  ennui,  if  many 
pages  are  bestowed  upon  them.  We  have  before  us  two  works  of 
very  dilferent  character,  which  may  deserve  a  short  separate  notice. 

M.  Michelet  is  well  known  as  an  author  of  eccentric  genius.  His 
woik  was  published  in  1S35,  and  makes  three  small  French  volumes. 
Considering  that  his  peculiar /oWe  is  French  and  Modern  History,  the 
very  extensive  reading  and  power  of  selection  displayed  in  his 
*  Rome’  is  highly  honourable  to  his  talents  and  assiduity.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  work,  he  carries  his  scepticism  beyond  any  other 
author  of  note  ;  and  his  belief  in  the  mythical  or  fabulous  character 
ol  the  very  prosaic  tales  which  we  there  encounter,  appears  to  us 
exceedingly  overstrained.  His  mode  of  address  in  all  this  portion  of 
the  book  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  scarcely  enables  an  uninformed 
reader  to  judge  of  the  argument.  Of  course  it  leaves  him  in  the 
dark  as  to  various  notable  things  believed  by  the  later  Romans  con¬ 
cerning  their  ancestors;  nevertheless,  M.  Michelet  succeeds  in  giving 
on  the  whole,  a  vivid  impression  as  to  the  general  character  of  those 
old  republicans.  From  the  war  ot  the  Samnites  onward  the  history 
improves;  and  even  where  (what  is  very  common)  we  do  not  agree 
with  the  author's  repiesentations,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  he  has 
drawn  a  bold  and  striking  picture,  has  ingeniously  knit  together  the 
fragments  of  history,  and  has  produced  a  specious  and  plausible 
account,  which  will  abide  firm  in  the  reader's  imagination, 

M.  Michelet  appeals  utterly  to  despise  the  received  doctrine,  that  we 
ought  scrupulously  to  weigh  the  character  of  different  historical  autho¬ 
rities.  He  has  but  one  rule;  to  collect  from  every  quarter  all  striking 
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nnecJotes,  and  to  dub  as  true  and  certain  whatever  will  fe//inthe  nar¬ 
rative.  Hence  he  is  a  great  scandalmonger,  and  bemires  every  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  history  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  might  seem  not  to 
believe  in  tlie  existence  of  liuman  virtue.  The  noblest  actions  are 
ascribed  to  mean  motives,  or  so  represented  that  nothing  noble 
is  even  on  their  surface.  The  imaginaiix^  seems  so  to  over-ride  the 
moral  faculty  in  him,  that  the  heart  of  the  reader  at  last  sickens,  and 
comes  to  hale  the  atmosphere  of  history  altogether.  Vel  we  regard 
this  book  as  one  which  may  suggest  many  additions  and  some  cor¬ 
rectives  to  received  views  ;  and  which,  judiciously  used,  may  bo  an 
acceptable  aid  to  students.  It  is  now  published  in  a  cheap  transla¬ 
tion  and  elegant  form  by  Mr.  Hogue.  Unfortunately  the  translator 
is  not  so  familiar  with  Roman  history  as  with  the  French  language, 
and  the  book  is  disfigured  by  petty  mistakes,  especially  as  to  proper 
names,  which  are  often  inaccurate,  sometimes  rather  disgracefully  so. 
This  will  be  vexatious,  if  it  shall  be  much  read  by  those  who  have 
not  the  means  of  correction. 

The  ‘  History’  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz  is  of  a  different  cha¬ 
racter.  Its  size  and  its  recency  forbid  our  pretending  to  a  full 
mastery  of  it,  but  the  author’s  name  confirms  what  is  suggested  by  a 
partial  study  of  it, — that  we  have  here  a  rather  ample  and  very 
learned  account  of  nearly  everything  which  collegiate  students  need 
to  know  for  the  elucidation  of  Roman  history  and  Latin  literature. 
If  he  has  not  the  picturesqueness  of  Michelet,  it  is  because  he  does 
not  regard  scene-painting  as  the  highest  end  of  history.  He  does 
not  merely  give  the  Roman  story  as  he  conceives  of  it,  but  he  places 
before  the  reader  no  scanty  nuiterials  by  which  he  may  judge  for 
himself.  As  the  book  contains  six  hundred  and  forty-one  full  pages, 
it  does  not  fulfil  the  desideratum  of  banishing  Goldsmith’s  *  History’ 
from  schools:  it  is  twice  too  long  for  a  first  hook;  and  wc  believe 
that  poor  collegians,  (who  find  the  five  octavos  of  Niebuhr  too  much 
for  their  pocket,)  rather  than  those  schoolboys  who  are  not  destined 
for  college,  ouglit  to  be  congratulated  on  the  appearance  of  this  work. 
It  appears  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  political  bias,  or  capricious  feel¬ 
ings  towards  persons,  and  to  be  a  thoroughly  candid  endeavour  to 
tell  truth  and  nothing  else.  In  outline.  Dr.  Schmitz  avows  it  to  be 
his  intention  to  reproduce  Niebuhr’s  views,  which,  however,  he  has 
never  followed  slavishly. 


Orphanhood.  Free-will  Offerings  to  the  Fatherless.  London:  Nisbel&Co, 
The  benevolent  design  of  this  publication  disarms  criticism.  Were 
we  otherwise  disposed  to  exercise  our  cruft  severely,  the  sight  of 
its  title-page,  and  the  thought  of  what  it  aimed  at,  would  smooth  our 
brow  and  divert  us  from  our  purpose.  It  is  a  collection  of  papers, 
varying,  of  course,  in  merit,  but  all  worthy  of  perusal,  furnished  by 
different  pens,  and  having  in  view  the  interests  of  a  dependent  class, 
and  the  welfare  of  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  day.  Literature 
and  art,  poetry  and  prose,  the  grave  moral,  the  light  ballad,  and  the 
gentle  story,  are  combined  in  happy  proportions,  and  with  the  best 
effect  - 
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Methoditm  and  Dissent ;  being  Strictures  upon  a  Pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Beckwith,  entitled  *  The  Position  of  the  Wesleyaus  in  reference  to  the 
Church  and  Dissenters.*  By  J.  P.  Alursell.  8vo.  pp.  18.  Second 
Edition.  London  ;  Clarke  &  Co. 

A  SEVERE,  but  well-merited,  castigation,  in  which  the  love  of  truth, 
and  an  honest  regard  to  fair- dealing,  are  happily  blended  with  an 
honourable  acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered  to  our  com¬ 
mon  Christianity  by  Wesleyan  Methodism.  We  know  nothing  of 
Mr.  Beckwith,  but  if  his  flippancy  and  assumption  are  not  proof 
against  rebuke,  we  envy  not  his  feelings.  The  recent  doings  of  the 
leaders  of  Conference  have  gone  far  to  shake  public  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  body. 


Lives  of  the  Italian  Painters.  Michael  Angelo.  By  R.  Diippa,  LL.B. 

Raffaello.  By  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  London  :  David  Bogue. 

Mr.  Duppa’s  work  is  an  able  and  scholar-like  performance.  A  care¬ 
ful  perusal  of  it  will  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  simple, 
noble,  manly,  and  enthusiastic  character  of  the  great  Michael  An¬ 
gelo.  Of  the  clever  artists  of  our  day  some  are  coxcombs,  and 
others  are  sycophants,  and  scarcely  any  are  content  to  be  exactly 
what  they  are,  and  what  Michael  Angelo  was,  an  artist.  He  was 
the  very  opposite  of  a  character  very  common  in  these  days — the 
Artist-Snob.  He  gave  his  life  to  Art,  making  its  fortunes  his  for- 
tunes,  its  station  his  station,  and  its  renown  his  renown.  To  the 
Beautiful  he  said — *Thy  people  shall  be  my  people.*  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  was  a  deep-thoughted  man,  much  chastened  by  thought  and 
sorrow — 

• - Taught  by  many  a  melancholy  proof 

That  those  whom  fortune  favours  it  pollutes, 

I  from  the  blind  and  faithless  world  aloof. 

Nor  fear  its  envy  nor  desire  its  praise. 

But  choose  my  path  through  solitary  ways.* 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  this  great  artist  at  fourscore.  Mr. 
Duppa  mentions  an  anecdote  of  him  which  causes  us,  with  the  help 
of  portraits  and  descriptions,  to  see  him  as  he  appeared  and  lived 
when  a  young  artist,  struggling  for  fame  in  his  twenty- fourth  year. 
He  had  executed  for  Cardinal  Rovano  his  celebrated  marble  group 
of  the  Virgin  with  a  dead  Christ  in  her  lap,  which  is  called  in  Italy 
a  Pietd.  This  was  the  work  which  brought  him  into  notice.  The 
production  was  executed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  is  now  an  altar- 
piece  in  a  chapel  at  St.  Peter’s  dedicated  to  La  Virgins  Maria  della 
hebbre.  Entering  the  church  one  day,  he>  observed  a  group  of 
foreigners  admiring  the  Pieta. .  They  asked  who  was  the  sculptor. 
Their  guide,  one  Christoforo  Solari,  commonly,  called  II  Gobbo,  im- 
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mediately  answered  *  one  of  our  countrymen,  a  Milanese.*  Michael 
Angelo  stood  by  in  silence,  but  at  night  he  shut  himself  up  in  the 
church,  and  by  candle-light  cut  his  name  on  the  fillet  which  con¬ 
nects  the  drapery  with  the  figure.  The  anecdote  would  be  a  beau¬ 
tiful  subject  for  a  picture.  The  grand  gloom  of  the  church  with  the 
candle  light  levealing  the  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture,  and  the  young 
middle-sized,  broad  and  high* browed  artist,  with  his  small  hazel- 
eyes  intent  on  chiselling  out  his  own  title  to  fame — would  form  a 
scene  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a  Rembrandt,  and  capable  of  a  high 
intellectual  expression  and  treatment  in  the  purest  style  of  art. 

But  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  indulge  even  in  glimpses,  at 
these  great  Italian  artists.  Unlike  Michael  Angelo,  whose  best 
works  can  only  be  seen  at  Rome,  the  finest  productions  of  RafTaello 
are  at  Hampton  Court.  Few  places  can  furnish  the  object  of  an 
excursion  better  than  this  splendid  palace,  to  those  who  are  pent  up  in 
this  million-crowded  metropolis.  Of  Hampton  Court,  the  Cartoons 
of  Uaffaello,  to  all  persons  of  true  taste,  are  the  greatest  attractions 
and  ornaments.  In  this  volume  tlie  public  have,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Fnglish  language,  a  biography  of  the  great  genius  whose  master¬ 
pieces  are  accessible  to  all.  To  every  visitor  to  Hampton  Court  we 
say,  therefore,  buy  this  volume.  Its  perusal  will  render  your  visit 
to  the  Cartoons  still  more  elevating,  refining,  and  healthful. 
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Hydropathy  and  llomoepathy  impartially  appreciated.  With  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  Notes  illustrative  of  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body.  By 
Edwin  Lee,  Esq.  The  3rd  edition,  combined. 

Remarks  on  Medical  Organization  and  Reform  (foreign  and  English). 
With  a  Supplement  on  the  medical  reform  question.  By  Edwin  l..ee. 

A  Peep  at  the  Controversy  between  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Reed  and  the 
Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  By  Simon  Fairplay. 

Education.  By  Thomas  Binney. 

On  the  Relation  between  Religion  and  Science.  By  George  Combe. 

Calendar  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  instituted  20ih  June,  1846. 

Reminiscence.s  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  Roliert  Southey.  By 
Joseph  Cottle. 

A  Reply  to  the  Lectures  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Stovel  on  Christian  Disci- 
pleship  and  Baptism,  and  to  the  Strictures  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  an 
Appendix  to  his  Dissertation  on  Infant  Baptism.  By  Robert  Halley,  D.D. 

Select  Poetry,  chiefly  sacred,  of  the  Reign  of  King  James  1.  Collected 
and  edited  by  l^idward  Farr,  Esq. 

Methodism  and  Dissent.  Being  Strictures  upon  a  Pamphlet  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Beckwith,  entitled,  *  The  Position  of  the  Wesleyans  in  reference  to  the 
Church  and  Dissenters.*  By.  J.  P.  Mursell.  2nd  edition. 

The  necessity  of  Toleration  to  the  exercise  of  Private  Judgment.  A 
Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  on  Whit  Tuesday,  1846. 
By  Edmund  Roberts  Larken,  M.A. 

Cicero.  A  Drama.  By  the  Author  of*  Moile's  Slate  Trials.* 
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A  L/fttfr  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P,,  on  some 
circumstances  injurious  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Established  Church.  By 

Henry  Slebbing,  D.IX  •  -n*  *•  r  .u  t? 

A  new  Universal,  Etymological,  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  En¬ 
glish  I  Jinguage,  embracing  all  the  Terms  used  in  Art,  Science,  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Parts  XVI. — XX.  i  r  t 

Voices  from  the  Mountains.  Bv  Charles  Mackay,  LL.l). 

An  Earnest  Ministry  the  Want  of  the  Times.  By  John  Angell  James. 

The  Patriarchal  Age;  or.  The  History  of  Religion  of  Mankind  from  the 
Creation  to  the  death  of  Isaac,  deduced  from  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
other  inspired  Authors,  and  Illustrated  by  copious  references  to  the  Ancient 
Records,  Traditions,  and  Mythology  of  the  Heathen  World.  By  George 
Smith,  F.S.A. 

Bohn’s  Standard  Library.  The  Works  of  Frederick  Schiller.  Historical 
Dramas.  &c.—*  Don  Carlos,*  ‘  Mary  Stuart,’ ‘  The  Maid  of  Orleans,’ ‘  The 
Bride  of  Messina.’  Translated  from  the  German. 

Caste,  in  its  Religious  and  Civil  Character,  opposed  to  Christianity. 
Being  a  Series  of  Documents  by  the  Right  Rey.  Bishops  Heber,  M  ilson. 
Come,  and  Spencer,  and  eminent  ministers  of  other  denominations,  con¬ 
demnatory  of  the  observance  of  Caste  among  the  native  Christians  in 
India.  Edited  by  Joseph  Roberts. 

Notes  from  a  Journal  kept  in  Italy  and  Sicily  during  the  years  1844, 
184.’),  and  1840.  By  J.  G.  Francis,  B.A.  With  Illustrations. 

The  Tyjiology  of  Scripture,  or  llie  Doctrine  of  Types,  investigated  in  its 
principles,  and  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  earlier  revelations  of  God, 
considered  as  preiiaratory  exhibitions  of  the  leading  Truths  of  the  Gospel. 
By  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbairn,  Salton. 

On  Dreams,  in  their  Mental  and  Moral  Aspects,  as  aflfording  auxiliary  ar- 

fnmenta  for  the  existence  of  Spirit,  for  a  separate  state  and  for  a  particular 
’rovidence.  In  Two  Essays.  By  John  Sheppard,  Author  of  ‘  Thoughts 
on  Devotion.’ 

Discourses  on  Church  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Girdlestone, 
Rector  of  Kingswinford.  No.  I.  The  Right  of  Private  Judgment,  being  a 
Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  Feb.  14,  184/  ;  to  which 
is  prefixed  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman  to  the  Author. 

An  Appeal  to  English  Dissenters  as  being  among  the  chief  Supporters  of 
the  Bible  Monopoly.  A  Letter  to  Edward  Baines,  jun.  Esq.,  Leeds.  By 
Adam  Thomson,  D.D.,  Secretary  to  the  Free  Press  C.’ompany,  Coldstream. 

Outlines  of  a  Ministry.  Addressed  to  Preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  Great 
Britain  by  a  Fellow-Labourer. 
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The  Christian  Eucharist.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Meams. 
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vantages  resulting  from  Bible  Emancipation.  The  substance  of  an  Address 
delivered  in  various  Towns  of  England.  With  an  Appendix.  Bv  Adam 
Thomson.  D.D.  ii  . 

The  Elective  Franchise  as  it  is,  and  as  it  ought  to  be.  With  a  Paren¬ 
thetical  Chapter  on  the  Electoral  System  and  the  Sabbatical  Institution, 
Illustrative  Documents.  By  James  J.  Macentyre. 

The  Danger  of  an  uncertain  sound,  or  doctrinal  Defection,  apprehended 
with  special  reference  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Purves’s,  of  Jedbiirghs,  Sermons, 
touching  some  points  much  controverted  at  present.  By  Rev.  Wm.  Sorlev, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Salkirk. 

^  Sceptic  in  the  Land  of  Darkness  and  Uncertainty, 
JVC.  Delivered  after  the  manner  of  the  *  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  in  the  sim- 
Girvar^^  R  Dream.  By  Peter  Hately  Maddell,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at 


